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THE IRON AGE 


Tuurspay, Aucust 14, 1902. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 


Additions and Improvements to the Minnequa 
Works at Pueblo. 


It is thought that a description of the Colorado steel 
plant will be of especial interest to the public, due to its 
peculiarly isolated position, its great distance from the 
other large iron and steel producing centers, and the 
magnitude of the new construction work and improve- 
ments which are now being carried on at that point, and 
which, when completed, will make it one of the largest 
steel plants in the country. 

The Minnequa (formerly called the Bessemer) Steel 
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pletion of which has given this plant one of the most 
extensive shop systems of any steel works in the coun- 
try, consisting of machine shop, boiler shop, smith shop, 
roll shop and pattern and carpenter shops, while at the 
present time the construction of a large new foundry is 
well under way. 

The above work was well on toward completion 
when other very extensive new additions were decided 
upon, consisting of the following: New blast furnaces, 
Bessemer stcel works, addition and improvements to 
the original rail department (making when completed 
practically a new rail mill throughout), open hearth 
department, merchant mill and rod mill plants, con- 
sisting of a 40-inch reversing blooming mill, 24-inch 
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Side View of Blast Furnace A. 


MINNEQUA WORKS OF THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON COMPANY. 


Works are located at the southern extremity of the city 
of Pueblo and have direct connections with the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé, the Denver & Rio Grande, Col- 
orado & Southern and Colorado & Wyoming railroads. 
Pueblo is a city of about 40,009 people, and is :ocated 
near the central part of the State of Colorado, on the 
Arkansas River, an average distance of about 75 miles 
from the company’s coal mines and coke ovens, and an 
average distance of about 350 miles from the company’s 
iron mines, which are located at Sunrise, Wyo.; Orient, 
Col., and Fierro, N. M. Limestone is taken from the 
company’s quarries about 5 miles from the works 
Extensive improvements to the Minnequa plant had 
been under consideration for some time, but it was not 
until about the beginning of the year 1900 that work 
was begun on designs, and a little later the work of con- 
structing a new blast furnace (Furnace A) was begun. 
Previous to this time, however, during the fall of 1899, 
work had been started on entirely new shops, the com- 


bar mills, 12 and 14 inch merchant mills, twin hoop or 
cotton tie mills, double rod mills, tin plate and sheet 
mills, wire mill, plate mill, electric power plant, pump- 
ing plant and complete new water supply System, new 


yards and track system. The new buildings are entire- 


ly of steel construction and generally lined with brick. 


Blast Furnace Plant. 


The original blast furnace plant consisted of two 17 
x 75 feot furnaces, built about 1881. 


These two fur 
naces are still in operation. 


One of them will eventual- 
ly be dismantled, while the other will be remodeled and 
enlarged and furnished with considerable new 


; : equip 
ment, including a skip hoist. 


The new additions to the 
furnace plant at the present time actually under way 
and to a large extent completed, consist of three fur- 


naces, 20 x 95 feet, which are fitted with automatic 


skip hoists and with the very best and most modern 
equipment. 
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Stock Handling. 

A very elaborate extensive 
tem was not deemed an immediate necessity 
the haul from the mines the furnaces is 
cause a constant and regular supply 
day, and because the winters in that section are open. 
Consequently the pushing of this part of the work has 
been sacrificed in order to concentrate effort on the con 
struction of the essential parts of the plant. The present 


or stock handling sys 


because 


to short, be 


is receiy ed each 





IN AGE. 3 
are a massive steel structure 1760 feet long, the sides 
and bottom being of heavy steel plate. The bins are 
connected with the storage yard south of the plant by 


a system of bridges crossing the Colorado & 
Southern and Denver & Rio Grande railroads, to a dis- 
tributing yard, which is on a fill at a level with the top 
of the The track over the bins is placed on a 1 
per cent. grade, in order to facilitate the setting of cars 
by gravity, and to eliminate as much as possible switch- 


means oi 


bins. 
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View of Bridge for Blast Furnace Hoist. 


MINNEQUA WORKS OF TIE 


plan, however, is to use a system of bridges with grab 
buckets, somewhat similar to those in common use, which 
will handle the stock direct from the yards into two 
long lines of bins, one line of which is now under con- 
struction. 

Bin System, 

The present bin system, as shown in the plan, con- 
sists of a single row of bins extending the entire length 
of the furnace plant. The bottoms of the ore and stone 
bins slope about 45 degrees, and the bottoms of the coke 
bins slope about 40 degrees to the horizontal. The bins 
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FUEL & IRON COMPANY 
ing with locomotives. ‘The ore from the bins is handled 
to the skips by means of electric scale cars. The bins 
for each furnace consist of a series of coke bins on one 
side and a series of ore and stone bins on the other 
side divided by a number of cross partitions. The ne- 
cessity for an elaborate stock handling system is also 
partly eliminated, due to the fact that comparatively 
few kinds of ore are used. 
The Bust Automatic Hoist. 

An automatic charging apparatus which possesses 

several new and desirable features is used for convey- 
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ing stock to the top of the furnaces, the details of con- 
struction being illustrated herew'th. The skip cars pass 
one over the other near the center of the bridge truss, 
discharging their contents at the top in such a way as 
to give a proper distribution of the lumps and fine ma- 
terial throughout the stock hopper at the top, so that 
the large lumps of ore, instead of being deposited on one 
side of the hopper opposite the bridge, are practically 
uniformly distributed around the stock hopper near the 
center. As seen by the illustrations this bridge occupies 
small space laterally, and is a very stiff structure for a 
given weight of material used in its construction, due 
to the fact that the greatest depth is at the center of the 
bridge where the maximum bending moment occurs. It 
will be noted that both skip cars come to rest in the pit 
below at exactly the same point. The hoist is of 10 
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on the ground below. Foundations for this winch are 
in place at each furnace. and are constructed with 
foundation plate and bolts so that the winch can be 
quickly and easily transferred from one furnace to the 
other where occasion requires its use. This trolley ar- 
rangement at the top of the furnace greatly facilitates 
in the erection, and also in repairing and replacing the 
charging bells or parts at the furnace top. The two 
bells at the top of the furnace are worked independent- 
ly by steam cylinders, the valves for which are located 
in the hoist house below, where is also placed a gauge 
for showing the relative positions of the bells. 


Furnace Stack. 


The furnace mantle rests on ten cast iron columns, 
and the bosh is fitted with ten tuyeres 6 or 7 inches in 


Blast Furnace Top. 
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tons capacity, the contents of the cars being 150 cubic 
feet. It is operated by means of an electric hoist en- 
gine furnished by the Otis Elevator Company. The cars 
are fitted with guards, so constructed that there is no 
possibility of their leaving the track in case of any ob- 
struction or unforeseen which would tend to 
throw them off the rails. Each car is connected to a 
double cable by means of an *qualizing device, so con- 
structed that the tension on the two cables is always 
equal. 


event 


The construction of the furnace top, as shown by the 
illustrations, is provided with heavy beams and a trol 
ley of 15-ton capacity for handling the bells and parts 
at the top of the furnace. This trolley is moved back 
and forth by a winch located on the top platform, the 
hoisting cable being carried to an electric winch located 
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diameter. Bronze cooling plates with heavy steel bands 
support the bosh. The steel hearth jacket, which thor- 
oughly binds the well of the furnace, is cooled by means 
of a system of pipes placed just inside of the jacket in 
the brick work. 
about 


The two dowacomer connections meet 
midway of the downcomer, forming one central 
flue, which terminates at the top of the large dust eatch- 
er, 24 feet diameter. To the dust catcher are con- 
nected two vertical gas washers, to one of which is con- 
nected the gas main leading to the boilers, while to the 
other is connected the gas main leading to the stoves. 
These gas washers are so constructed tliat they can be 
run either wet or dry. The gas washers and dust catch- 
ers are s> elevated that an ordinary gondola car can be 
placed beneath the outlet bell at the bottom and the 


dust or slush discharged direct into the cars. The gas 
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flues to the stoves and boilers are provided with nu- 
merous down legs and pockets, which serve to catch 
the dust before reaching the boilers or stoves. The 
cast house is covered by a 20-ton electric traveling crane 
for handling the troughs, scrap, clay sand, &c. The 
metal is cast into ladles and handled direct to the con- 
verting mill or casting machines. 

The hot metal cars are of the ordinary type, without 
tilting gear, and are handled direct to the hot metal 
reservoirs by means of a 50-ton overhead traveling 
crane. The cinder cars are of the Weimer make, of 
about 200 cubic feet capacity each. 


Hot Blast Stoves, 

There are four stoves to each furnace, of the Cowper 
type, 21 feet in diameter by 106 feet high, supplied with 
the necessary cleaning and air doors, the gas being ad- 
mitted to the combustion chamber by means of im- 
‘proved Spearman hot blast valves. The furnaces are 
connected up in pairs, having a single draft stack con- 
nected to the stoves for each two furnaces, while the 
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inches in diameter, 60-inch stroke. The total weight of 
each engine is about 1,000,000 pounds. Each pair of fur- 
naces is provided with five engines, one of which is 
used as a spare. The condensers will be of the counter 
current type, equipped with cooling towers for cooling 
the circulating water. The engine houses are covered 
by 40-ton electric traveling cranes. 

Bessemer Steel Department. 


The Bessemer steel department is of large capacity, 
equipped with two 300-ton hot metal storage reservoirs, 
which are served by two 50-ton electric traveling cranes. 
These cranes also serve to handle the hot metal ladles 
to the Aiken pig casting machines, located in the same 
building as the storage reservoirs. There are two large 
i5-ton vessels, three 10-foot iron cupolas and two 7-foot 
spiegel cupolas. The stripping is done by two Aiken 
duplex hydraulic strippers. The Bessemer blowing en- 
gine is a duplicate throughout of the blast furnace blow- 
ing engines, except that it has 80 x 60 inch air tubes, in- 
stead of 90 x 60 inch. This engine is located in the 





Blast Furnace Bins. 
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boilers are provided with independent stacks. The 
draft stack is 12 feet 6 inches in diameter in the clear by 
210 feet high. The fire bricks used in the stoves and 
throughout the plant generally are furnished by the 
Standard Fire Brick Company of Pueblo, Col. 


Bollers and Engines. 


Furnace A is equipped with 3600 horse-power Bab 
cock & Wilcox water tube boilers. In addition to this 
there are 16,000 horse-power Cahall vertical boilers in 
stalled to furnish steam for Furnaces B, D and E and 
the new Bessemer department, all of 
ranged to burn furnace gas. 

The blowing engines were built by the Wm. Tod 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio. These engines are of 
the vertical cross compound, condensing, quarter crank, 
steeple type. The steam cylinders are equipped with 
Corliss valves, while the air eylinders are provided with 
positive acting inlet and discharge 
gines for Furnace A have open frames, while those for 
the other furnaces are of the “ tree trunk ” or bell frame 
type. The steam cylinders are 44 and 90 inches in 
diameter, 60-inch stroke: the two air cylinders are 90 


which are ar 


valves. The en 
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northern end of the engine house for blast furnace D, 
and is so connected up that it may be used as a spare 
for the blast furnaces, or in case of it being shut down 
at any time the spare blast furnace engines can be used 
The boil- 
ers are located in the same boiler house as those for 
Furnace D, and are so arranged that they can be fired 
with blast furnace waste gas or with coal. 


to furnish blast for the Bessemer department. 


The stock 
hoists are operated by electricity and were furnished 
by the Otis Elevator C ‘The blast for the cupo- 
las is supplied by Sturtevant pressure blowers, driven 


mpany. 


by direct connected electric motors. 
New Rall Millil, 


With the exception of the blooming mill, where the in- 
gots are reduced, and a portion of the mill buildings, this 
throughout. The 
main building covering all mills is 55 feet 6 inches wide 


will be practically a new rail mill 


by 581 feet 4 inches in length, and is provided with 
crane runways throughout its full length and two 15-ton 
and one 25-ton electric traveling cranes, which cover all 
tables and mills. The building covering the engines 
for all mills, except the finishing train, is 45 feet 5 inches 


i} 
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wide and 367 feet long, and is equipped with a 40-ton 
electric traveling crane. The house for the engine driv 
ing the finishing train is located on the opposite side 
of the mill building, is 27 feet 8 inches wide by 76 feet 
7 inches in length, and is covered by a 25-ton hand crane. 
The hot bed building is 121 feet 6 inches wide by 174 
feet long. The building covering the finishing depart- 
ment is 60 feet wide by 774 feet long. 


Soaking Pits, 


The pit heating furnaces are four in number, each 
containing four holes, holding 4 ingots each, and are 
housed in a steel] building 89 feet 4 inches wide by 166 
feet 6 inches long, equipped with two electric automatic 
charging and drawing cranes. The ingots when taken 
from the pits are deposited in an automatic tilting car, 
which conveys them to the blooming mill table. Pro- 
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and are carried by roller tables to the shear, from which 
they are conveyed to loader. 

The intermediate three-high train has five rail passes 
and is equipped on the north side with tilting trough 
working between rollers of stationary table, and on the 
south side with tilting table and stationary extension. 
From the last pass of the intermediate train the rail is 
run through the finishing pass of the 26-inch two-high 
finishing train, which has one chilled pass only. This 
train is driven by a 32 and 56 x 48 inch horizontal ver- 
tical compound engine, built by the Wm. Tod Company. 

Hot Saws. 

Five hot saws are installed at proper centers to cut 

rails, either to 30 or 60 foot lengths, or by sliding each 


alternate saw on shoes 33-foot lengths can be cut. 
These saws are driven by a 15 x 27 inch Buckeye en- 


Blowing Engines of Blast Furnace A. 
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ducer gas is used and is supplied by 12 Duff 
ducers. 


gas pro- 


Blooming Mill. 


The ingots, 18 x 20 inches in size, are reduced in 138 
passes to 8 x 8 inches in a 36-inch mill, driven by a 40 x 
54 inch engine built by the Wm. Tod 
pany, and are sheared by direct acting hydraulic shear, 


reversing Com- 
the blooms being conveyed by roller 
roughing train of the rail mill. three-high 
train with 28-inch centers, and five rail and five billet 
passes, driven by a 34 and 62 x 60 inch tandem 
pound Porter Allen engine, built by the Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Company. ‘These rolls are fed by 
two lifting tables, driven by 10 x 12 inch Crane engine. 
The second roughing and intermediate trains are side 
by side, 13 feet 4 inches center, and are driven by a 
40 and 75 x 60 inch tandem compound Porter Allen en- 
gine. The second three-high roughing train has three 
rail and two billet passes, and is equipped on the north 
side with tilting table, and on the south side with tilt- 
ing table and stationary table, which receive the rails 
from cross transfer and convey them to the interme- 
diate train; 4 x 4 inch billets are finished in this train 


tables to the first 
This is a 


com- 
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gine, and manipulated through a 12-inch hollow shaft 
operated by an 8-inch diameter hydraulic cylinder, 500 
pounds pressure. These saws are fed by roller tables 
driven by 10 x 12 ineh reversing Crane engines. 

The cambering machine is driven by a 25 horse-power 
electric motor. The hot bed is so arranged that either 
30 foot lengths of rail can be accommodated, 
with wire rope transfer driven by a 
50 horse-power electric motor, and is operated by fric- 
tion clutches. 


60, 33 or 


and is supplied 


Cold Finishing Department, 


the 
Ten 


The rails are 
building by 


distributed the whole length of 
driven by electric motors. 
driven by electric motors are 
used, and are spaced to accommodate 60-foot rails. The 
rails are fed to these machines by a hydraulic transfer, 
which places them within reach of men operating 
presses. Twelve pairs of drill presses are to be in- 
stalled, to be spaced to suit 30 and 60 foot lengths of 
rails. Shoes are provided under these presses so that 
when 383-foot lengths are to be drilled the presses can 
be moved to the proper centers. These drill presses are 
driven by independent motors. 


rollers 


straightening presses 
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Open Hearth Plant, 


The open hearth plant consists of a line of five sta- 
tionary basic furnaces and one acid furnace (provision 
being made for six additional furnaces in the future), in 
addition to which there is a preparatory furnace. The 
main building is 131 feet wide and 550 feet long. The 
charging floor is 10 feet above the pit floor level and is 
equipped with two low type Wellman charging ma- 
chines and two 40-ton Shaw electric traveling cranes to 
handle hot metal from the preparatory furnace. With 
this arrangement there is a spare crane and charging 
machine always ready. The furnaces are 60 feet 6 
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d-ton electric traveling cranes, three standard gauge 
tracks and three narrow gauge tracks for charging cars. 
The three standard gauge tracks are at a lower level 
than the narrow gauge, so that the top of an ordinary 
railroad car is on a level with the tops of the charging 
buggies, to facilitate the handling of scrap, ore, &c. 
The gas is furnished by 24 large size water seal Duff 
producers, the building for which is provided with 
cranes and mechanical coal handling arrangements. The 
main flue into which the producer gas is delivered is 
parallel with the line of furnaces and is 10 feet high 


by 6 feet wide, and is easily accessible from one end 
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Plan of Furnace A. 
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inches long by 17 feet wide, each being of 50 tons capac- 
ity, and are equipped for using producer gas. The cham- 
bers are extra large and are placed underneath the charg- 
ing floor. The pit is 55 feet wide and is equipped with two 
75-ton Shaw electric traveling cranes, two pouring 
stands, two tracks for ingot buggies and one standard 
gauge track. The pouring track is fitted up with two 
center pushers. The stripping is done by means of two 
Aiken duplex hydraulic strippers. 

The stock yard is about 72 feet wide and of the same 
length as the main building, and is equipped with three 
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for cleaning. Flues 5 feet high and 3 feet 6 inches wide, 
at right angles to the main flue, deliver the gas to the 
furnaces. A calcining plant will also be a part of the 


equipment. 


Forty-Inch Blooming Mill, 


The two-high 40-inch blooming mill is driven by a Mack- 
intosh, Hemphill & Co., 55 x 60 inch double reversing en- 
gine, coupled direct to the mill. The rolls are steel and 
are 6 feet 2 inches in length and 32% inches in diameter. 
The top roll is operated by a hydraulic cylinder placed 
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on pinion housings connected to rack and pinion. The 
table between the ingot tilter and the middle tables is 
driven by a 50 horse-power electric motor, while the mill 
tables are each driven by a 12 x 14 inch Crane engine. 
The shear table, which extends from the mill table to 
the bar shear, is driven by a 50 horse-power electric mo- 
tor. The total length of the tables from the ingot tilter 
to the billet shear is 280 feet. There are two shears for 
cutting the product of this mill, one of which is a 450-ton 
hydraulic shear and the other a large bar shear driven 
by a vertical engine. The 50-ton electric traveling crane 
for changing rolls travels the entire length of the mill 
building, which is 54 feet span and 300 feet long. The 
reversing engine is covered by a 60-ton electric traveling 
crane. 
Soaking Pits. 


The pit heating furnaces, five in number, each con- 
taining four holes, holding four ingots each, are housed 
in a building 62 feet 6 inches wide by 222 feet long, 
with a lean-to 22 feet 7% inches wide, running the 
whole length of the building. The furnace is served by 
two 5-ton automatic charging and drawing cranes. The 
ingots when taken from the pits are deposited on a 
buggy which is driven by an electric motor mounted on a 
ear which conveys the ingot to the mill table. A roller 
conveyor about 900 feet long distributes the blooms and 
billets to the rod and merchant mills. The storage yard 
for billets, blooms and slabs is 190 x 340 feet, and runs at 
right angles to the mill building. The billets are handled 
from the conveyor to this yard by three electric traveling 
cranes, 60-foot span. 

Bar Mill. 

The 24-inch two-high reversing bar mill is driven by 
a double reversing 36 x 48 inch engine, built by the Wm. 
Tod Company. This mill consists of four stands of two- 
high rolls, the first of which is provided with a pair of 


Elevation of Blast Furnace A. al 
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vertical rollers on the furnace side of the mill, the top 
roller having a lift of 9 inches. This mill will be used 
for rolling flat bars to 18 inches wide and for roughing 
down blooms for bar or structural steel. The top roll 
of the second stand has a lift of 6 inches and will be 
used for finishing wide flat bars and roughing for bar 
and structural steel. The third and fourth stands are 
of the ordinary two-high type, and will be used for fin- 
ishing all sizes of bar and structural steel up to the ca- 
pacity of the mill. On a line with the second stand of 
rolls and 150 feet from the center of the mill is located 
a vertical] shear for cutting all bars and small billets. 
On a line with the fourth stand of rolls, and at the same 
distance from the mill, is a hot saw for cutting finished 
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bars. Just beyond the shears and hot saw are three 
hot beds, each 30 feet wide by 100 feet long. A 50-ton 
electric traveling crane is provided for changing rolls, 
and a 50-ton crane commands the reversing engine and 
the roll shop, where all rods will be set up in extra 
housings, it being intended to change housings, rolls 
and rest bars when changing rolls. The furnaces for 


this mill, of which there are two, are of the automatic 
gravity, end discharge type. 
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FUEL & IKON COMPANY. 


Twelve and 14 Inch Merchant Mill. 

This mill is in three sections, the first section con- 
sisting of four continuous stands of rolls 14 inches in 
diameter and 30 inches ling; the second section, 
which is 40 feet from the last stand of the contin- 
uous mill, consists of two stands of rolls, the first 
being three-high, 14 inches in diameter, and 48 
inches long, and the second being two-high, 14 
inches in diameter and 30 inches long; the third section 
of the mill, which is located 50 feet from the second 
train, contains five looping stands for finishing bars. 
The first set of rolls are 12 inches in diameter, and each 
succeeding set are increased % inch in diameter, all rolls 
being 26 inches long. The second and third stands are 
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three-high and the other three stands are two-high. A 
36 and 66 x 48 inch tandem compound engine, built by 
the Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, is coupled 
to the 14-inch continuous mill, the second and third sec- 
tions being driven from the same engine by means of a 
rope drive. The furnaces, two in number, are the ordi- 
nary Laughlin automatic gravity, end discharge type. 
and are designed to handle billets up to 9 feet in length. 
A 20-ton electric crane commands the engine driving 
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This train consists of three stands of rolls 10 inches in 
diameter and 26 inches long, and one set of rolls 9 
inches in diameter and 26 inches long. The last or fin- 
ishing trains of the mills contain four looping stands of 
rolls, the first two stands of which are three-high rolls 
9 inches in diameter and 26 inches long, the remaining 
two stands being two-high rolls 9 inches in diameter 
and 26 inches long. The mills are driven by two en- 


gines. The first one, driving the 14-inch continuous 
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Section of Blast Furnace A. 


MINNEQUA WORKS OF THE 
the mill, and a 15-ton electric crane is used for chang- 
ing rolls. 

Twin Hoop or Cotton Tie Miill, 


This mill contains 24 stands or six trains of rolls, lo 
“ated in buildings which are practically continuations 
of those covering the 24-inch mill and merchant steel 
mills. The first continuous roughing train contains six 
sets of rolls 14 inches in diameter and 30 inches long. 
The second train is a 12-inch continuous mill, and is lo- 
cated on a line with the roughing mill, and contains two 
sets of rolls 12 inches in diameter and 30 inches long. 
Between the 12 and 14 inch mills is a shear for cutting 
billets as they leave the roughing mill. The finishing 
is done hy double 10-inch continuous mills located about 
18 feet either side of the center line of the 12-inch mill. 
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mill, is a tandem compound engine 30 and 54 x 48 
inches, built by the Foundry & Machine 
Company, and is the mill by 
bevel The 12-inch continuous mill is driven by 
a rope drive from the same engine, and the last set of 
rolls in each finishing mill are driven from a shaft driv- 


Southwark 
connected to means of 


rears. 


ing the 12-inch mill by means of a rope drive. The 
second engine is 30 and ™ x 60 inch cross com- 


pound, built by the Allis-Chalmers Company, and drives 

two 10-inch mills and three stands each of 

the 9-inch looping train by means of belt. These mills 

and engines are covered by an electric traveling crane. 
Rod Mill. 

This mill is a double Garrett mill practically of the 

standard type, the only difference being in the location 


continuous 
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of some of the rolls. The 16-inch continuous mill and 
the 14-inch train are driven by a 40 and 72 x 60 inch 
tandem compound engine, built by the Wm. Tod Com- 
pany. The three 10-inch trains of each mill are driven 
by a 38 and 70 x 48 inch, and a 27 and 46 x 42 inch cross 
compound Porter Allen engine, built by the Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Company. 

Six automatic reels coil the rods from each mill, 
which are then conveyed to the wire mill. Four auto- 
matic gravity, end discharge Laughlin furnaces will 
heat the billets in 6-foot lengths. The three large en- 








Details of Skip Oars for Automatic Furnace Hoist. 


gines will be covered by a 25-ton electric traveling crane, 
while each of the finishing engines will be covered by a 
20-ton electric traveling crane. All rolls will be changed 
by means of a 10-ton electric traveling crane. 

The main building of the rod mill is 187 feet 6 
inches wide by 534 feet long, and the furnace building 
is 90 feet wide by 126 feet long. 


Tin Plate and Sheet Mill Department, 


This plant consists of two separate departments; one 
for the manufacture of all grades of tin and terne plate, 
and the other for all grades of plain, galvanized and 
corrugated sheet iron. The space occupied by these de- 
partments, including yard and track room, is approxi- 
mately 1000 x 1500 feet. The boiler house is so ar- 
ranged as to supply steam for both plants, the equip 
ment consisting of 6000 horse-power Stirling boilers. 

The tin mill buildings are as follows: Hot mill build- 
ing, 105 x 420 feet; black picking room, 70 x 100 feet: 
cold roll department, 112 x 640 feet; tin house, 70 x 240 
feet; assorting, packing and storage room, 50 x 480 feet; 
house for hot mill engines, 45 x 62 feet; house for cold 
mill engines, 40 x 165 feet. 

The tin plate department has ten hot mills, driven by 
a 30 and 60 x 60 inch cross compound Corliss en- 
gine, built by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., con- 
nected to the mill by means of rope drive. There are 
ten sheet and pair furnaces for heating the iron, ten 
doubling shears, six 36-inch squaring shears, two 48- 
inch squaring shears, and one 84-inch squaring shear. 
In addition to this there are two improved Mesta pick- 
lers for the black pickling. For the annealing of the 
plate there are five annealing furnaces, equipped with 
improved Swindell chargers. 

The cold roll equipment consists of 18 stands of cold 
rolls arranged in tandem. These mills are driven by a 


30 and 54 x 48 inch cross compound Corliss engine, built 
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by the Allis-Chalmers Company, and are rope driven. 
One improved pickler is used for the white pickling. 

The tin house equipment consists of 21 tinning sets. 
The hot mills are covered by a 15-ton electric traveling 
erane, while the cold roll and annealing department is 
covered by two 15-ton electric traveling cranes, and the 
tin house is covered by one 5-ton electric traveling crane, 

The buildings for the sheet mill department are as 
follows: Hot mill building, 110 x 420 feet; house for hot 
mill engine, 45 x 62 feet; pickling building, 70 x 100 feet; 
annealing, cold rolling, galvanizing and corrugating de- 
partments, all in one building, 75 x 900 feet, with lean to 
covering annealing furnaces, 30 x 275 feet; house for cold. 
roll engines, 40 x 62 feet; producer house for sheet an- 
nealing, 35 x 142 feet; boiler house, 46 x 490 feet; pump: 
house, 46 x 67 feet 6 inches; box factory, 50 x 250 feet. 

The hot mill equipment for the sheet mill department 
consists of eight 26-incb finishing mills and four 26-inch 
roughing mills. These mills are driven by a 30 and 60: 
x 60 inch cross compound Corliss engine, built by 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., and are rope driven. 
There are eight double sheet and pair heating furnaces, 
four 48-inch doubling shears, two 6-inch doublers, two- 
126-inch squaring shears, one 154-inch squaring shear 
and one 184-inch shear. An improved Mesta pickler is 
used for pickling the plates. 

The cold roll equipment consists of five stands of cold 
rolls, 22 inches in diameter. These are driven by a 30 
x 48 inch simple Corliss engine, built by the Allis Chal- 
mers Company, and are rope driven. 

An improved corrugating machine capable of corru- 
gating plate up to and including 184 inches in length, and 
any width desired, is also installed in this department. 

The bar yard for storage of raw material is covered 





Trolley Hoist for Handling Bell and Castings. 


by one 10-ton electric traveling crane with 75-foot span. 
All engines are covered by a 15-ton electric traveling 
crane. The bar yard has a capactty for storage of 20,000 
tons of slieet bar. Twenty-three large size Duff gas pro- 
ducers are used for furnishing gas for sheet and pair and 
annealing furnaces. 


Wire Mill. 


The wire plant comprises 304 blocks, capacity ap- 
proximately 700 tons per 24 hours, with auxiliary plants 
as follows: Cleaning house with 24 tubs, and baker ovens 
with a eapacity of 200 trucks each, to clean materia! for 
drawing room, and which has the same capacity, with 
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necessary paint and dipping plant for the barb wire de- 
partmert. The annealing department has 16 pots with a 
total capacity of 150 tons in 24 hours. The galvanizing 
department has two frames with pans and furnaces com- 
plete, and a total capacity of 150 tons in 24 hours. The 
nail department has 280 machines with an approximate 
total capacity of 6000 kegs in 24 hours. The barb wire 
department has 81 machines with an approximate total 
capacity of 150 tons in 24 hours. In addition to the 
above, the mill is equipped with repair shop, consisting 
of machine and smith shop, electric power plant, rum- 
bling department and cooper shop. Steam is furnished 
by 4000 horse-power Stirling boilers. 


Engines, 

The wire drawing mill is driven by two 32 and 52 x 
60 inch tandem compound Corliss engines. The nail mill is 
driven by one 20 and 32 x 48-inch tandem compound Cor- 
liss engine. The barb wire department is driven by one 
14 and 22 x 36-inch tandem compound Corliss engine. 
All of the above engines are furnished by the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. 

Electric Power Plant. 


The electric powcr plant contains the generators 
which furnish electric current for the entire steel works 
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hills several miles from the steel works, at an elevation 
of about 140 feet above the yard level. In addition to 
this the pumps have direct connection to Lake Minne- 
qua, situated about a mile from the steel works at an 
elevation of about 35 feet above the yard level, so that 
water can be drawn from either Lake Minnequa or the 
reservoir. On account of the great scarcity of water in 
that section of the country it is necessary to have sev- 
eral different sources of water supply. It is also neces- 
sary to use the water over as many times as possible, 
and for this reason the water for bosh cooling of the fur- 
naces and tke circulating water used in connection with 
the condensers is passed over cooling racks and cooled, 
and in this way kept in continuous use, practically the 
only loss being that due to evaporation. 


—>— a 


The Muskingum Valley Steel Works.—The Muskin- 
gum Valley Steel Company, operating sheet mills at 
Zanesville, Ohio, for which Goff, Horner & Co., Limited, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, are exclusive sales agents, 
have just completed the erection of some additions to 
their buildings, extending them 66 feet in length and 16 
feet in width. There have been installed one new 26 x 
40 inch hot mill with combination sheet and pair furnace 





Boiler Plant and Gas Producers. 
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and furnaces. ‘The building is 50 feet wide by 214 feet 
6 inches long, containing three 500 kw. Westinghouse 
direct curreut generstors, direct connected to three cross 
compound horizontal Allis-Corliss engines; two 400 kw. 
Westinghouse alternators, direet connected to cross com- 
pound horizontal and and 386 x 
30 inch Ingersoll-Sergeant cross compound horizontal 
two-stage air compressor, which supplies the foundry, 
boiler shop and the plant generally with compressed air 
required for pneumatic The entire building is 
commanded by a 25-ton Shaw electric traveling crane. 
The steam for the power plant is supplied by an inde- 
pendent boiler plant, consisting of 2000 horse-power 
water tube boilers. Worthington surface condensers are 
used, and the water is cooled by means of a Worthing- 
ton fan cooling tower. 


engines, also one 18 


tools. 


Pumping Plant and Water Supply. 


The pumping plant occupies a steel and brick build 
ing 50 feet wide by 114 feet long and commanded by a 
15-ton Shaw electric traveling crane. In the pump house 
are placed five cross compound horizontal pumps, built 
by the Snow Steam Pump Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 
'wo of these pumps are of 5,000,000 gallons capacity 
each, the other three being of 7,000,000 gallons capacity 
each, and are connected by duplicate connections to a 
stand pipe 18 feet in diameter by 150 feet high. The 
stand pipe in turn is connected directly by means of a 
28-inch pipe line to a large reservoir situated on the foot 
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in connection and one new double annealing furnace and 
a new billet heating furnace; also an additional stand of 
cold rolls. This equipment will increase the output of 
black sheets by 25 per cent. and the output of sheet bars 
trom billets 100 per cent., er an increased production of 
about 750 tons of sheet bars and 250 tons of black sheets 
a month. In addition the company are about to instail a 
galvanizing department with a capacity of 25 tons a day. 
The miliis and other equipment bave been recently over- 
nt is now turning out promptly stand- 
and gauges of rrugated, V 
crimp, roll and pressed standing seam painted roofing, 

siding, &c¢., and installation of the pickling 
galvanizing departments will add to their finishing 
facilities the finer grades, including pickled, cold rolled 
and polished sheeis. 


hauled and the pla 
ard 


sizes black sheets, ¢ 


brick upon 


and 
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The Indiana Rolling Mill Company, New Castle, Ind., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000, 
will plant for the manufacture of sheet steel 
suitable for the manufacture of shovels, which product 
will be utilized by the Indiana Shovel Company, towhom 
The equipment will 
consist of three stands of three-high rolls, two 500 horse 
power Corliss enzines and 1000 horse-power of boilers, 
none of which has as yet been purchased. The directors 
are C. W. Monch, president of the Indiaaa Shovel Com- 
pany; David Kinsey, Fred. P. Maus, Chas. S. Bernley 


and Kugene M. Bundy. 


erect a 


the new company are closely allied. 
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The Cuban Tariff. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 12, 1902.—The cabled an- 
nouncement to the effect that the recently installed 
independent Government of Cuba has promulgated a 
series of important changes in the tariff has caused a 
very decided feeling of dissatisfaction among adminis- 
tration officials here and much uneasiness among manu- 
facturers and exporters of the leading products now be- 
ing shipped from this country to Cuba. The only infor- 
mation thus far received here consists of brief dis- 
patches from Minister Squiers confirming the press re- 
ports, stating that the Cuban Senate has authored in- 
‘creases on boots and shoes from 10 to 17 per cent.; coal, 
25 cents per 1000 kilos; pine lumber, 40 per cent.; stear- 
ine beef in cans, fresh beef, fresh mutton, salt beef, 
jerk meat, hams, herring, coffee, cider, beer, 50 per 
cent.; hats, 60 per cent.; butter, liquors, wine, 70 per 
‘cent.; poultry, fresh pork, salt pork, bacon, lard, cheese, 
condensed milk, wheat, flour, codfish, rice, alimentary 
preserves, eggs, beans and peas, onions, potatoes, olive 
oil, 100 per cent.; common soap, 150 per cent.; corn, 333 
per cent. It is also announced that cheese cloth, here- 
tofore taxable at from 15 to 50 cents per kg., according 
to quality, is to be admitted free of duty. No items 
directly affecting the iron and steel industry have yet 
been modified, but it is understood that machinery for 
agricultural purposes and agricultural implements are 
under advisement, with a view to raising additional 
revenue by increasing the duties thereon. 

The dissatisfaction expressed by officials here with 
regard to the tariff tinkering so soon begun by the new 
Government of Cuba is based on two important con- 
siderations: 1, an understanding on the part of the 
administration that the tariff schedules would not be 
disturbed for at least a year; and, 2, the fact that the 
changes made are discriminations against American 
commerce. Readers of The Iron Age will remember that 
some months before the United States surrendered con- 
trol of the island an elaborate revision of the tariff was 
completed, the details of which were published in these 
columns; but it was subsequently pigeon holed, because 
it was felt that it would not be the part of wisdom to 
start the new republic off with an untested tariff law, 
the income from which would be doubtful; and also be- 
cause the tariff then in force was producing satisfactory 
revenues and was generally acceptable to both Cuban 
and American interests. In pigeon holing the revision 
the statement was unofficially made that the old tariff 
would continue in force indefinitely and at least for a 
year. 

The purpose of the changes as announced is to in- 
crease the revenues in order to justify the Government 
in placing a loan of $35,000,000, the bulk of which is 
designed to liquidate obligations of the so-called revo- 
lutionary forces. The so-called Platt amendment pro- 
hibits the Cuban Government from incurring indebted- 
ness which it can not reasynably hope to meet from 
current revenues, and the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments will soon address themselves to the task of deter- 
mining whether the proposed loan would be justified, 
and if not, it is assumed that diplomatic representations 
to that effect will be made to the Cuban Government. 
In the meantime the proposed tariff changes are being 
examined with some interest to determine their probable 
effect. Very careful calculations based on detailed sta- 
tistics covering the past three years show, beyond ques- 
tion, that the proposed increase in rates would reduce 
rather than augment the revenue from these items. In 
several cases the rates are clearly prohibitory and seem 
to have been based upon the fallacious argument that 
the people of the island will be eompelled to import the 
necessaries of life without regard to the rates of duty 
levied thereon. Increases from 100 to 333 per cent. on 
food products will, of course, limit consumption, and if 
this system of finance is applied to machinery, agricul- 
tural implements,.&c., it is obvious that the develop- 
ment of the island will speedily be brought to a stand- 
still. At the present time the most important item of 
our trade with Cuba consists of iron and steel and other 
metals and their manufactures, our exports of these 
goods approximating $6,000,000 per annum, of which 
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about $2,500,000 would be affected by any increase in 
the duties on agricultural machinery and implements. 

Assuming, however, that the proposed changes in the 
tariff would slightly augment rather than decrease the 
revenues, figures compiled by the War Department show 
that no provision whatever could be made from cus- 
toms sources for a sinking fund to retire the projecied 
bond issue. The customs revenues of the island for the 
past three years have steadily declined from $14,355,- 
959 to $12,639,343. The course of this item of revenue 
under the independent government can only be sur- 
mised, as the customs officials, acting under a recent 
order, have suspended publication of the daily state- 
ment of receipts, which statement, however, for several 
weeks prior to its suspension, showed a steady decline. 
Recent reliable advices from the island are to the effect 
that the receipts are still falling off, and that for one 
day within the past month they fell to the insignificant 
sum of $5000, as compared with an average of $40,000 
during American occupation. Whether this decline is 
due to decreased imports or to the failure of all the col- 
lections to find their way into the Treasury is an open 
question, but it has a very important bearing upon the 
trade of the United States with the island if decreased 
revenues are to be made an excuse for increasing tariff 
duties. 

The folly of the attempt to increase customs revenues 
by indiscriminately raising the tariff rates is amply 
demonstrated by the experience of the War Department 
in administering the Philippines customs. Under Amer- 
ican occupation the tariff duties have been steadily cut 
down; nevertheless, figures recently compiled show that 
for the period of four months ending April 30, 1902, as 
compared with April 30, 1899, there has been a steady 
increase from $1,215,657 to $3,894,975. It is well recog- 
nized by all nations in the framing of colonial tariffs 
that the revenue point of such tariffs, as applied to coun- 
tries having a low standard of civilization, must be 
maintained at a very moderate stage. 

Numerous inquiries have been received here from 
manufacturers and exporters as to what steps are open 
to them in the way of protesting against the projected 
changes. The correspondent of The Iron Age is advised 
that any representations made to the State Department 
that the proposed changes amount to discriminations 
against American commerce will receive attention and 
will be laid before the Cuban Government. It is sug- 
gested, however, that the most effective way of reaching 
the Cuban authorities would be for the exporters of 
these goods to induce their Havana correspondents to 
bring the subject to the attention of the island gov- 
ernment, emphasizing the probability that the changes 
would decrease rather than augment the customs revy- 
enues. 

There is considerable specuiation as to the effect this 
new departure of the Cuban Government may have 
upon the administration’s reciprocity policy and upon 
the prospect for:ultimate annexation. It 
be a question whether the discriminations involved in 
the raising of rates on leading items of American ex- 
ports to Cuba will improve the prospect for favorable 
action by Congress on the proposed reciprocity treaty. 
On the other hand, the quality of the financial genius 
now directing the affairs in the island, as exemplified 
by the proposed tariff changes, is very disappointing 
to administration officials who have held hopeful views 
as to the future of the island, and would seem to indi- 
cate that annexation may be the only solution of the 
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seems to 


A demand has been made by a committee of railroad 
coal operators, representing all of the principal com- 
panies operating in the Pittsburgh district, upon the coal 
railroads for more money for coal furnished for loco- 
motive fuel. The rate is now lew and the consumption 
enormous, the Pennsylvania lines alone consuming 30,- 
000 to 40,000 tons a month. There is a strong likelihood 
that the demand will he acceded to, as the claim is con- 
sidered a just one. The prospect now is also that prices 
for coal in the Northwest this fall will be very much 
higher because of the apparent inability of the coal com- 
panies to satisfy the record breaking demand caused by 
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the anthracite coal strike. All of the companies are 
making large shipments, but they do not seem t» be able 
to catch up on the growing consumption. 





Lake Mining Matters. 


DuLUTH, MINN., August 9, 1902.—New iron ore cargo 
records are being established on the lakes with the in- 
creasing depth of water usual during midsummer and 
the constant improvements to channels. The steel barge 
* Smeaton,” now the property of the Pittsburgh Steam 
ship Company, has just delivered a cargo of ore from 
Duluth to Chicago amounting to 8441 net tons or equiva- 
lent to 281,000 bushels wheat. The biggest steamship 
cargo is that of the “* Wm. Pittsburgh 
ship, amounting to 83359 net from the 
head of Lake Superior to Conneaut. 
in bulk, ever delivered on the lakes was that of the 
steamship “ Douglas Houghton,” also of the Pittsburgh 
Company, and amounting to 808,000 bushels of 
and 60,000 bushels of corn, from Duluth to Buffalo. In 
weight this cargo is considerably less than others, either 
of ore or wheat. In coal the Pittsburgh Company heads 
the list, with cargoes of 7688 tons anthracite and 7388 
tons bituminous, Lake Erie to Duluth on the steamship 
“I. L. Elwood.” This ship and the “ Edenborn ” 


Edenborn,” a 
tons, delivered 


The largest cargo, 


oats 


were 


built for the American Steel & Wire Company and are, 


Gates” and “J. J. Hill,” the 
Each of the four is 
built, the 
opinion on the lakes being that 


with the “J. W. 
largest vessels on the great lakes. 
1498 feet long. They are of a type not now 
general consensus of 
ships of slightly smaller sizes are better money earners 
these. The “ Douglas Houghton” and “ John 
were built for the Rockefeller fleet 


than 


Smeaton” 
Mesaba Range. 

Several new properties on the Mesaba range that 
have been under development this year are now com 
The number will be material 
ly increased during the fall. The York bought 
by Pickands, Mather & Co. from <A. 
Maitland and others, presumably for the Buffalo Steel 
shipment. It is 


mencing to ship to dock. 
Mine, 
some time ago 


Company, is pow being opened for 
located south of the Fayal and is close to the southern 
line of the ore formation, so close, in fact, that many 
ill posted explorers and newspapers have heralded the 
work by the 
Hibbing, 


showing 


property as instancing the inaccuracy of 
South of the village of 
explorations in section S are 


geological survey. 
however, new 
the ore formation—but no ore vet —! 
survey's limit. 
had been no explorations to prove the south line at the 


time the survey issued its map. <A considerable body 


of ore is being proved up in section 6, just south of 
Hibbing, and the fruitful width of the taconite forma 
tion there is full 2 miles in width, giving opportunity 
for an enormous deposit of ore, especially as this width 
continues for several miles east and west of Hibbing. 
The bulk of work on the Mesaba is now in the west 
ern townships, running into ranges 24 and 25. ‘There 
perhaps 100 drills are now working and some are find 
ing ore, though the success of the majority is very 
questionable, while that of the few is chiefly in low 
grade ores. The Donora Mining Company (Union Steel 
Company) seem to have been better favored than most 
and are likely to show a valuable find in about the cen 
ter of town 56-24. Easterly from this new western 
section of the range there are several drills working in 
5i-z1, a few in 58-20, several in 58-19. In the center 
of this town what may be called a fairly large ore 
basin, though of none too high grade, is being opened 
in sections 15 and 16. The Eastern Minnesota road in 
15 has several holes in 100 feet of ore, the Oliver Com 
pany have good ore there also, and in 16 C. A. Congdon 
and D. E. Woodbridge have some good holes and some 
with 100 feet of ore. In 14 the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company are uncovering their Kinney mine for ship 
ment, and in 11 they have just leased 1,000,000 tons of 
ore on State land. Several drills are working in the 
north part of 11, but most of the other work that has 
been going on in the vicinity has ceased, except for 


[RON 


mile south of the 


This is not to be wondered at, for there 
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two drills in 10 and 12. Most of the exploration in 
township 58-18 has ceased and there is very little under 
way in 58-17. Several drills are working near the vil- 
17 and 18, 58-17, and 
some fair results are anticipated. The work in the 
north central part of township 58-15 is not especially 
satisfactory and nothing is now going on in 59-15, ad- 
learned no drills are now 
working in 59-14, around Mesaba station, where many 
men were exploring not There are reports 
that drills will be put at work in the northeastern por- 
tion of this town before long. East of this the range is 
au very questionable locality. 


lage of McKinley, in sections 8, 


joining. So far as can be 


long ago. 


generally considered to be 
The Michipicoton. 
Mather & Co.'s 


coton range are how 


Pickands, interests in the Michipi- 
the Clergue Company, 


who now hold the entire range so far as land contain- 


owned by 
ing good showings is concerned. Discoveries of ore are 
Michipicoton 
Noth- 
may be taken 
explorers of known 
The Canadian side 
Superior is so full of iron indications from 
nothing Valuable has yet been 


reported from north and west of the 
range that are said to be of probable importance. 
ing definite is known of them and they 
latitude 
reputation have made examination. 
of Lake 


which 


with considerable until 


economically 
shown, that all these reports will be discredited 
Marquette Range, 


At the sand shaft of 
at their Maas property at 


the Cleveland Cliffs Company 

Negaunee the depth so far 
reached is about 152 feet and progress is very slow. It 
is expected that the mine, once it is opened, will be the 
most important development on the Marquette range 
since the opening of the ore lenses under Lake Angeline, 


and the district is looking with the deepest interest at 


the progress of the work The old Taylor mine, just 
cast of L’ Anse, the most westerly property on the Mar- 
quette range, has been taken under option by the 


Schlesinger people and will be examined carefully. In- 
dications have been that the Taylor, properly explored, 
The Bristol Mining Com- 
pany are exploring the Pascoe property near Humboldt 
that was opened a few years 


will be a valuable property. 


ago and then dropped. 
thick 
This is in the vicinity of the American 


A lense of ore about 10 feet has already been 


opened into. 
mine, where considerable activity has sprung up of late. 


Reports are that the old Nanaimo property near [ron 


River is to be reopened. The bottom of the old mine 


good non Besseme! re nnd thre re is sid tO be 


Is in 
considerable in sight. 
The Newport 


nine at [ronwood is down more than 


1400 feet with its A shaft and a second is nearly as deep. 


These are the deepest shafts in the lake iron ore region 


Vermillion 
Mining Company are 


though when some of the most. recent 


range leases of the Oliver Iron 
opened they will go about as deep. At the latter com- 
pany’s Silverman lease, which lies south of their Savoy 
and west of their Sibley, the drill went 


tically before cutting ore, 


1253 feet ver- 
and there is probably a con- 
tinued pitch to the ore lense to the south and east. Mr. 
Silverman has been in Duluth lately and is said to have 
been negotiating for the leasing of other of his lands 
east of the Silverman 80. But to return to Newport: it 
is apparently pinching out, as was expected, and the 
tonnage of another year will be considerably reduced 
unless new lenses are found, to which work the atten- 
tion of the management is now directed. 


The Copper District. 

In the lake copper country there is considerable activ- 
ity now from the fact that new and large stamp mills 
of Trimountain, Wolverine and Adventure will all be 
running in a few days Never in the history of the 
aistrict has such an event as the starting of three large 
and well equipped mills taken place in one month. Tri 
mountain will be a very large and productive mine. to 
judge from the work of one stamp of Arcadian mill 
that has been treating its rock of late. Adventure is 
starting well opened and well arranged and should be 
a success, while Wolverine is known and proved in its 
small mill. Mohawk will be running its own good mill 
in two months and Mass should have both its stamps 
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running full time before long. To offset these Isle 
Royale has cut down greatly, Arcadian is about idle 
and much reduced in force and has three 
shafts quiet. These three mines are managed in sym- 
pathy with Amalgamated Copper. In spite of the in- 
crease of work and production at the mines first men- 
tioned, the immediate future, at least, of lake copper 
mines is not rosy. 

Shipments of copper by lake from Lake Superior 
mines for the month of July and for the first half of the 
season of navigation the past seven years have been 
as follows in short tons: 

1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 
18,748 13,861 17,740 19,208 16,702 20,434 19,259 

First half 
season.....54,362 38,508 59,801 45,340 60,148 64,819 60,503 

These figures present some interesting and instruc- 
tive comparisons and are correct. For the past four 
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pany, Chicago, Bessemer plant, blooming mill and finish- 
ing mills; Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh, pipe mill; 
Colonial Steel Company, Pittsburgh, crucible steel works, 
including melting and puddling furnaces, finishing mills 
and hammers, in almost complete operation; Union Steel 
Company, Donora, Pa., two blast furnaces; Bessemer 
plant, blooming mili and finishing mills for new steel 
company now being organized at Youngstown, Ohio; 
power plant for Henry Phipps, Pittsburgh, new office 
building. 


The Berg Hot Metal and Cinder Car. 


The William B. Pollock Company of Youngstown, 
Ohio, builders of blast furnaces and steel works, are in- 
troducing a hot metal and cinder car, which has been 
designed by P. T. Berg of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
and whose aim has been to strengthen those parts which 
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Figs. 2 and 3.—End Elevations. 
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vears but little stored copper has been on hand at the 
opening of navigation to swell early lake shipments, but 
it is unquestionable that in 1898 and prior seasons some 
portion of the large lake shipments was of copper stored 
during the winter awaiting lake navigation. D. E. W. 


oe 


Julian Kennedy, consulting engineer, Smith Block, 
Pittsburgh, is at present consulting and contracting en- 
gineer for 11 blast furnaces under construction in this 
country, and is also in charge of the erection of a num- 
ber of steel plants. He has the following work in 
charge: Clairton Steel Company, Clairton, Pa., three 
blast furnaces and steel works; Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Iron Company, Buffalo, two blast furnaces; Pittsburgh 
& Rochester Coal Company, one blast furnace at Du 
Bois, Pa.; Cleveland Furnace Company, one blast fur- 
nace at Cleveland. Chio; Toledo Furnace Company, To- 
‘edo, Ohio, one furnace; South Chicago Furnace Com- 
pany, Chicago, one furnace; Deering Harvester Com- 


HOT METAL 


LADLE CAR, 


had a tendency to break down under continuous service 
or from sudden and unexpected strains or shocks. 

In the hot metal car, Figs. 1, 2 and 3, the frame, trun- 
nion ring and gears are of steel, and the side pieces or 
truck beams are interlocked with the end pieces or buffer 
casting and then riveted so as to make it practically as 
solid and rigid as if cast in one solid casting. The trun- 
nion ring is made to revolve and travel to the side of the 
car simultaneously for pouring by steel gears and pinions 
driven by a steel worm cut from a solid forging. ‘These 
gears, pinions and worm are so arranged that the ladle 
ein be easily turned over by one man, the use of the steel 
worm jocking the ladle in any position. The car is of 
standard gauge equipped with M. C. B boxes and brasses 
and automatic coupler. The ladle has a carrying capac- 
ity of 20 tons of molten metal with an ample allowance 
of 15 to 20 per cent. for curves, grades, sculls, &c. The 
ladle is carried within the trunnion ring, which relieves 
it from all external thrusts and prevents the natural 
tendency of ladle to flatten. 
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The cinder car is shown by Figs. 4 and 6,and is similar 
in design to the hot metal car, the same idea being car- 
ried out in this as to the interlocking frame, which is 
sufficiently rigid to relieve the ladle or trunnion ring 
from any outward pressure. The trunnion ring is to sup- 
port the ladle only. It can be easily and quickly re- 
moved from it. All parts of the car are made of steel, 
with the exception of the boxes, brasses and trunnion 
ring. The.worm is cut from a solid steel forging and the 
tipping of the ladle is accomplished in the same way as 
that of the metal car. The car is of standard gauge and 


equipped with M. C. B. boxes and brasses and automatic 
couplers, but, unlike the hot metal car, has double trucks 
The ladle has a capacity 


with four wheels to each truck. 
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John Cudahy vice-president, and A. D. Plamondon. sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
a 


Pacific Coast News. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., August 4, 1902.—Not only Cali- 
fornia, but Oregon and Washington, too, have had splen- 
did crops. California’s crops, except some of the fruit 
crop, have all been garnered, and those of Oregon and 
Washington soon will be. The trade of the fall there- 
fore all over may be looked for as exceed- 
ingly good. In some branches there is a lull at pres- 
ent, as is usual at this time of the year, but others re- 
port business as being quite active even now. The 


the coast 








Fig. 4.—Side Elevation. 





Figs. 5 and 6.—End Elevations. 
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of 200 cubic fect and is furnished with a patent cast iron 
lining. 


Se 

The Kentucky Iron Company are reported to have 
obtained an option on the iron furnace at Paducah, Ky. 
The company were incorporated under the laws of 
Wyoming with a capital of $300,000. The furnace will 
be at once repaired and it is expected to be in operation 
about September 15. In addition to the furnace the 
purchase includes several thousand acres of ore and 
coal lanu on the Tennessee River a few miles above 
Paducah. The Paducah furnace was the property of 
RK. J. Lackland, John W. Harrison, Kate M. Howard 
and Carrie Howard, all of St. Louis. The syndicate 
which has obtained the option with the privilege of 
purchasing is made up of Chicago capitalists, including 
John Cudahy, A. D. Plamondon, Dr. J. B. Murphy, 
James H. Channon, Judge Edward F. Dunne and W. J. 
Hilands. W. J. Hilands has been elected president, 


CINDER 


CAR. 


trade of San Francisco remains especially active. Build- 
ing is progressing at a great rate, and many of the new 
ones take the form of seven to ten story hotels and 
office buildings. During the past week contracts have 
been let for three of the latter description. The scar- 
city, or rather in some cases the impossibility, of obtain- 
ing structural steel from the East is a g.eat obstacle 
to the trade. From some parts of the country comes a 
cry of the dearness of labor and material, especially of 
lumber and steel, and this is made an excuse for keep- 
ing back orders. But this is only temporary, and when 
the season properly begins it will be found that noth- 
ing will be kept back in the way of improvements for 
any of these alleged reasons. In other years the higher 
prices would, no doubt, have had an effect in keeping 
back business, but now, as almost all have had their 
share of the prosperity that good times bring, we do not 
anticipate any such results from the higher prices. 
FO EB. 
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The Industrial Development of Cuba. 
Mining and Metal Working. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 12, 1902.—The Depart- 
ment of Labor has completed an interesting report em- 
bodying the results of a special investigation into the in- 
dustrial development of Cuba, in which considerable 
space is devoted to mining and metal working, with par- 
ticular reference to the labor conditions in those lines 
of enterprise. The report is of value for the reason 
that it is the first comprehensive survey of the condi- 
tions in the island that has been made since the Span- 
ish-American War, and has been prepared by Dr. Vicyor 
S. Clark, whose investigations were but recently com- 
pleted. 

Mining. 


While there are probably large undeveloped mineral 
resources in other provinces of Cuba, mining as an em- 
ploying industry is practically confined to Santiago. 
The copper mines once so successfully exploited are be- 
ing reopened, but do not yet appear in labor statistics. 
Manganese mines have been developed since the Ameri- 
can occupation, ahout 125 men being regularly employed 
at 85 cents American money for a ten-hour day. This 
is surface working, and the mines are some distance 
from the city of Santiago. Both Cubans and Spaniards 
are employed. Mechanics are paid $2 American money 
a day. 

The iron mines of this province employ over 4000 men 
when sufficient labor can be obtained. The miners are 
Spaniards, Cubans and Porto Ricans. The first of these 
are preferred when they can be procured. Paying the 
same wage, it costs about 5 cents a ton less to get ore 
out with Spanish labor than with the other workmen 
employed. The wages were formerly $1 silver (70 cents 
American); now they are the same amount in American 


currency. A ten-hour day is the rule. The men are 
boarded by the companies for 25 cents a day and are 
given a 63-ounce ration, including fresh meat. Men are 


paid by contract whenever this is feasible, especially for 
transportation and wharf work. 

Mining is not a popular occupation, though the men 
are better paid and cared for than in most other work 
of a similar character. This is probably due to the fact 
that a considerable amount of sustained physical exer- 
tion is required to shovel ore. The men are in gangs 
and there is less opportunity fer conversation and the 
other minor relaxations in which the Cuban laborer de- 
lights than in field labor, and altogether it is a 
cheerful occupation from his point of view. For this 
reason it is hard to keep men fer any length of time. 
They take a vacation every pay day. The number 
dropped from the pay rolls each month averages 30 per 
cent. of the total number employed. Under such cir- 
cumstances special inducements are offered to keep the 
men for longer periods, the manganese mines giving $2 
American money a month premium to all laborers work- 
ing 20 days or more. The iron mines import men from 
Spain through Spanish employment agents, and give 
these laborers a premium of $15 American money if 
they remain 150 days. This addition to his regular 
wages is sufficient to pay a man’s passage from Spain to 
Cuba. 

During the present year the problem of labor supply 
has been more easily solved in the mining districts, in 
spite of the competition of the railroad, because the low 
price of sugar lessened employment on the plantations. 
This condition is reflected in the monthly output of the 
mines of one company, which was 20,000 tons of ore in 
January, 1901, and 37,000 tons the same month of the 
present year. This increased output was due to the fact 
that the supply of labor has recently been more nearly 
adequate to meet the demand. 


Metal Working. 


less 


There are machine shops of considerable extent at 
Habana, Cienfuegos, and one or two other points in 
Cuba. In an establishment of this kind at Regla, across 
the bay from Habana, between 100 and 500 men are 
employed according to the season. The working day 
hours and high-class mechanics receive $4 a 


is nine 
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This wage holds 


day in Spanish gold ($3.60 American). 
good for pattern makers, molders, foundry men, lathe 


men and all highly skilled employees. The supply of 
really competent men in these lines does not always 
meet the demand. Helpers and regularly employed la- 
borers are paid $1.50 a day, and firemen between $1.50 
and $2. Apprentices are usually full grown youths and 
receive a helper’s wage. Outside laborers are paid from 
$1 to $1.50 a day. All the wages quoted are in Spanish 
gold, and are about 10 per cent. less than corresponding 
wages in American money. In a machine shop in Ma- 
tanzas, a city where the effect of the depression in the 
sugar industry was most severely felt, skilled workmen 
receive the same nominal wage as in Habana, but in sil- 
ver. This amounts to about 30 per cent. discount at the 
money changer’s though the purchasing power of silver 
in the local markets is relatively greater than the rate 
of exchange would indicate. 

An employment requiring a higher grade of skill is 
the manufacture of ornaniental iron work, extensively 
used for gates and window screeus in Cuban houses, the 
designing of which is often done by the workmen and is 
usually in excellent taste. In fact, this iron work is 
perhaps the mest artistic product of native manufac- 
ture. Skilled workmen receive $3.50 a day in Spanish 
gold ($3.15 American), Helpers and apprentices are paid 
from $1 to $1.50. 

Generally speaking, the occupation of metal working 
embraces in all about 10,000 mechanics, about four-fifths 
of whom are white, and enrolls among its numbers the 
highest skilled and best paid manual workers of Cuba. 
It includes engineers, whether locomotive, marine or 
stationary, because until recently these were required 
to be trained machinists. This requirement was the re- 
sult of certain historical traditions in the railway serv- 
where the earliest engineers were the machinists 
who accompanied the first locomotive imported into the 
island. Practically the same conditions surrounded the 
first introduction of steam machinery on the sugar 
plantations. On an isolated plantation it was always 
found convenient to be able to rely upon a single em- 
ployee to run the engine and to supervise the rest of the 
machinery and make repairs, and the same was true of 
the locomotive engineers employed on the plantation 
railways. Some of the material for this report was gath- 
ered riding behind a locomotive constructed upon a 
plantation. In order to become an engineer a man was 
supposed to be able to make his engine and all the ma- 
chinery run by it. Whether he was actually qualified 
to do it or not this was the idea standard, and in most 
cases he was competent to meet the practical demands 
of all ordinary emergencies. 

There was formerly a general understanding to the 
effect that a competent engineer in any line should be 
able to command a monthly salary of $137 in Spanish 
gold. This is the maximum salary at present paid by 
prosperous concerns. In many however, more 
than $80 to $100 a month is paid. The last mentioned 
salary also holds good for many large enterprises in 
Habana like the gas and electric light works; but in cuch 
cases competent mechanical engineers and machinists 
are employed for extra service and the responsibility of 
the man who runs the engine ends with the supervision 
of the engine room machinery. 

A fireman was not formerly considered on the road 
to promotion to a position as engineer, and he was 
classed among unskilled workmen. He received only a 
slightly higher compensation than the common laborer, 
ard that because his employment was unusually dis- 
ugreeable in a tropical climate. As a result there is not 
much special training in this occupation. American em- 
ployers state that the unnecessary waste through im- 
proper firing more than .countervails the saving through 
low wages. A fireman earns'frem $25 to $45 gold 
($22.50 to $40.50 American), according to the location 
and importance of the factory where he is employed. 
Boiler repairers in Habana engaged in putting in new 
tubes are paid $3 silver ($2.10 American) a day. Dry 
deck hands and boat builders are paid as high as $3 
Spanish gold ($2.70 American) for a nine-hour day. 

In Habana and the provincial towns there are some 
meu employed in making tin pails and cans for pre- 


ice, 


eases, 
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serves, honey and other local products. 
work also occupies a small number. 
workmen are not as high relatively as those of 
mechanics in metal working trades. Many receive but 
$1 silver (70 American) a day in the 
towns, which is about the wage of a good tield hand. In 
Habana competent workmen are paid $2 and $2.50 sil 
ver ($1.40 and $1.75 American) a day without meals. 


Ordinary repair 
The wages of these 
other 


cents smaller 


Gunsniiths, locksmiths, &c., When working for wages 
receive a 
skill and the grade of the they 
ployed. A salary of $100 gold ‘S90 American) a 
even in the finest places in Habana, would be 


salary that varies widely, according to their 


shop where are em 
month, 
unusual. 
In ordinary shops and in smaller towns the few work 
men who are hired are often 
living, with the prospect cf 


or establishing themselves elsewhere in course of time. 


content to make a mere 


succeeding to the business 
Their wages are nominal cigarettes 
and clothing 
There is always great competition in Cuba in a 


enough to purchase 
the proprietor 
trade 
that does not require much physical exertion, especial 


and they are boarded by 


ly if there be a certain amount of dignity or refinement 
attached to its pursuit. 
why the cecupations just 
munerative outside of the large cities. Widen 


Probably these are the reasons 


meutioned are not more Tre 





Gun Versus Armor. 
WasHINGron, D. C., August 12, 1902.—An authori 
tative statement made to the correspondent of The 
ige by a high official of the Navy Department, with a 
view to correcting certain erroneous publications In the 


Tron 


daily press, sheds some additional light upon the prog 
ress recently made in the endless contest between gun 
and armor. 

“At the present time,” said this official, “ the gun is 
far in advance of the armor plate and, in my opinion, it 
will hold this 
spite of the recent important progress made in the face 
hardening of plates. lately been 
printed with regard to the so called * explosive D” and 
the delayed action fuse, and their invention has been 
ascribed to officials of the navy. As a matter of fact, 
both these products are the result of the invention of 
Captain Dunn of the Ordnance Department of the 
army, and the experiments made with them have been 
conducted under the auspices of the War Department 
at Sandy Hook. The Navy Department, however, 
devised an explosive that is entirely satisfactory and 


advantage for a long time to come, in 


Considerable has 


has 


that for all practical purposes is quite as effective as 
“explosive D” or any other of which we are adviged; 
and at the time we are able at 
grounds at Indian Head to pierce any plate that can be 
made and explode the shell in the most effective manner 


present our proving 


possible. 


oO should be understood that it is not 
possible to reproduce on the proving grounds service 
actual 


endeavor by every means to approximate them as close 


course it 


conditions as encountered in warfare, but we 


ly as possible. Velocities can, of course, be regulated 
by the powder 
cerned we frequently fire at an angle of 15 degrees. ‘To 
reduce the angle further would be simply to deflect the 
shot without and no knowledge 


could be gained from such an experiment; besides we 


charge, and so far as impact is con 


harm to the target, 


should take a great risk in sending a shell off into space 
not knowing what damage it might do. 


“In spite of the fact that there seems to be little 
immediate prospect of producing a plate that cannot 
be overcome by modern ordnance, our experts are much 


pleased with the development of the invention of Lieut. 
Cleveland Davis. By the 

the plate was carburized by 
to hydrocarbon gas under conditions which permitted 
but imperfect result that the 
carbon in the gas found its way into the plate. Usually 
two plates were treated together, their faces being set 


Krupp process the face of 


heating it and exposing it 


combustion, the being 


opposite to each other with the body of gas between. 
According to the 


new process a current of electricity is used in such a 


In some cases charcoal was also used. 
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manner that the plate is brought into an are between 


two These carbons have been re 
but they 
As these are passed over the plate 
the carbon is rapidly driven into the steel. The state- 
that this carbon thus be driven in to any 
depth are erroneous, but such a result is not desirable, 
for two reasons: in the first place nothing is gained by 
sending carbon to a greater depth than can subsequent 
ly be chilled; and, in the second place, a relatively thick 


backing of 


carbon. 


Masses of 
ferred to as * points,’ are large plugs 3 or 4 
inches in diameter. 


ments may 


soft steel must be retained in order to pro 
vide the requisite toughness and to prevent the break- 
ing up of the plate under heavy impact. 

‘Perhaps the greatest under this 
the time required to treat 
into the 


minutes being 


gain made 


matter of 


hew 
process is in the 
the plate. 
plate by 


The carbon is driven very rapidly 
the electrical current, but a few 
required to treat the surface through which the current 
is passing. 


to be 


The practicability of this invention appears 
fully demonstrated and efforts are now being di 
rected toward perfecting the details of the process and 


especially the appliances used in ¢arburizing.” 


“ I ‘ 
i al 
Central American News. 

GUATEMALA, July, 1902.—The very severe and 
rainy season now on in these Republics of Central 
America has been the cause of many freshets, inter- 
rupting travel in the interior by carrying away many 
of the stone and iron bridges, especially toward the 


Pacific coast. It is understood that these Governments 
intend to replace many of these bridges with steel ones 
brought from the United States. 
The Burrell brought by 
the Government of Salvador 


of Triunfo 


claims, Americans against 
for work done at the Port 
bridge constructed on the River 
Lempa, is causing a great deal of ill feeling throughout 
Central America. The result of the claims at Washing- 
ton has that the Arbitration Committee 
signed $500,000 to the claimants. There are still doubts 


and the 


been has as- 
as to how this may end up. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition, through its Com- 
missiouer-General in Central 
to obtain the acceptance of the 


America has 
official invitation by 
the Governments of Guatemala, Nicaragua and Salva 
dor. 


been able 


By being present at St. Louis said countries will 
help greatly toward reciprocal trade with the United 
States. 

It is the intention of the Northern Railroad of Guate- 
mali to put up a fine cantilever steel bridge to replace 
the one the floods on the 
Atlantic seacoast. 


recently washed away by 


Motagua River, near the 


A late decree of this Government orders quite a 
proportion of the fiscal duties to he paid in gold ( 
ee 


Stewart Bedstead Company.—The Stewart Bedstead 


Company, heretofore a concern, have been in- 


private 


corporated under the laws of West Virginia as the Na- 
tional Bed Company of Moundsville, W. Va., with a 
capital of $100,000, to manufacture brass and iron bed- 
steads. The incorporators are W. C. Stewart. R. M. 


(rilleland, C. A. 


cher 


Weaver, O. T. Rhodes and G. E. Win 
The company expect to have their lines of beds on 


the market bv November 1 


——______ 


Roanoke Furnace and the Roanoke [ron Works, 
purchased at auction by Don- 
ild Macleod of Philadelphia, P’s.. Mr. Mae 


eod intend to put the fur- 


nace in blast us soon as the necessary 


Roanoke. Va., have bee 
for $170,000, 
represents a syndicate who 
repairs and alter 
last 
x S82 feet 
The prod- 
pig iron. 


ations consequent to its enforced idleness for the 


year or two can be made. The furnace is 17 


and has an annealing capacity of 48,000 tons 
uct is foundry. and 


forge basic open hearth 


The roiling mill contains one scrap and 15 double pud- 
ting furnaces and one three-high 22-inch train of muck 
The product is muck and scrap bar, and the c¢a- 
pacity is 21,500 tons. 


rolls, 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Chinese Treaty. 


LONDON, August 2, 1992.—Undoubtedly the proposed 
Chinest treaty is one of the most im»ertant commercial 
events which has happened of late. aken whole, 
and presuming that in its main features it is indorsed by 
the British Government, and pres..sing vet further that 
the treaty forms a agreement Caina 
and the other nations affected, then it may be said with- 
that at last an arrangement been 
the Chinese Government up 
the interior of the Chinese Empire to the commercial ex- 
Still, assuming the 


as a 


basis of between 


exaggeration has 


with 


out 


reached which opens 


pleitation of the Oecidental powers. 
bona fide intentions of the Chinese Government, this com 
mercial treaty means that at length the yellow and the 
The main fea- 
tures of this treaty are possibly known to most readers 
of Tin 
all of 
Chinese 


white have come to commercial grips. 
Tron Aye. The draft treaty contains 13 articles, 
which have been unconditionally accepted by the 
and all agreed to by the British 
Commission with the exception of Article VIII, which 
embodies the Chinese Government’s proposals as to the 
likin, the abolition of which awaits the approval of the 
British Government. 


Government, 


The first seven articles are just as 
valuable in their own sphere as is the main proposal in 
regard to likin. They refer to the registration of trade- 
marks, bonded warehouses, the navigation of the Yangste 
and Canton rivers, the equalization of dues on junks and 
steamers, facilities fur drawbacks, the establishment of 
a national currency and the liability of Chinese share- 
holders in joint stock companies. Article IX stipulates 
that China, within one year, shall conclude the revision 
of the existing mining regulations, recasting them in 
uch a manner as to offer ne impediment to the attraction 
of foreign capita!. Article X goes fully into the regula- 
tions fur the navigation of inland waters, formerly not 
a matter of treaty right. TIurther, it opens Kong-mun as 
a new treaty port on the West River. Article XI pro- 
vides for the appointment of joint commissions to settle 
cases of dispute in accordance with provisions of the 
treaty and limits the open ports. Articles XII and XIII 
are an expression of Great Britain’s willingness to sup- 
port China in a policy of reform. 

It may be taken as a fact that 12 of the 13 articles 
here briefly sketched have been agreed to both by the 
Chinese and British Governments. Before referring to 
the great question of the likin, I cannot but draw atten- 
tion to the supreme importance of the proposed reform 
of the currency which is here agreed to. Anybody who 
has had to work out Chinese valuations knows how dif- 
ticult it is to get at the facts. Take, for example, the 
tael. The Haikwan tael is valued at 6S cents, the Canton 
tael at 6614 cents and the Shanghai tael at 62 cents. Of 
course these are merely relative the tael 
throughout the whole of China varies in price from day 
to day, according to the silver quotations. Chinese mer- 
chants can tell many strange stories of all sorts of hanky 
panky tricks which have been played upon them by the 
shuffling and reshuffling of currency values. But if one 
travels in China these money valuations are simplicity 
itself compared with the debased currency which is to 
be found ditferent in every locality. It is therefore obv} 
ous that even if the proposal to abolish likin were not 
agreed to, a defining of currency denominations and the 
registration of trade-marks would be an immense step 
forward. 

Turning now to the proposed treaty, it is 
proposed that, in return fer a surtax equivalent to one 
and a half times the duty leviable in accordance with the 
protocol of 1901, representing slightly over 4 per cent. 
ad valorem, China shall abolish all likin dues, stations 
and and form of internal taxation on 
British guaranteeing them, wherever found, 
against exactions and delays. The article, if agreed to, 
beecmes effective in January, 1904, subject to the other 
powers entering into similar engagements, but this con- 
sent is not to be dependent upon any separate exclusive 
concessions by China. The same clause further agrees 


prices, as 


kernel of 


barriers every 


goods, 


to open four new treaty ports—namely, Chang-sha, Ngan- 
The procedure for the 


kin, Wan-Nsien and Wai-Chau. 
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abolition of the likin is certainly of the root and branch 
All barriers are to be removed. The existing na- 
tive custem houses inland are retained, with the object 
provincial exchequers to collect the 
export. Inereased taxation 
on carts, boats, &¢., The export tariff may 
be recast at six months’ notice, providing for specific 


order. 


of permitting the 


surtax on native goods for 


is forbidden, 


auties not exceeding 5 per cent. ad valorem, a surtax of 
2l., per cent. being leviable in lieu of all internal taxa- 
tion. Lrovision is made for the joint investigation of 
merchants’ grievances and the payment of compensation 
funds collected from the foreign customs. 


this 


from surtax 
The total taxation on foreign 
amounts to between 10 and 11 per cent. ad yalorem, on 
valuation. Even 


imports on basis 
the basis of the protocol system of 
more valuable is the provision that cases of illegal exac- 
shall not involve 
immediate and compensa- 


the hands of the consular and 


tions and other abuses henceforward 
Pekin, 
tion being obtainable at 
customs officials and the local authorities. 
I think it agreed that the 
sketched is a stroke of great good fortune, coming as it 
does at a time when there are indications of the shrink- 
age of many markets upon which American, British and 
German exporters have been relying. In the year 1904 
it is highly probable all three countries will be experien 
If so, the opening up of 


reference to redress 


will be treaty as here 


cing serious trade depression, 
China will invaluable The amount of 
engineering work involved is, of course, enormous. With 
the regulation of the inland water traffic must come or- 


prove an boon. 


ders for a large number of steamboats of shallow draft; 
tools will be required for improving the waterways; the 
building of wharves, jetties and warehouses must cre- 
»te a demand for metal goods of all descriptions; the in- 
creased trathic which it is hoped will accrue from this 
ireaty should lead to an increase in mereantile facilities 
as between America and China; so that it is impossible 
not to regard the outlook with optimistic feelings. 
Keen American Buying. 

Although the bulk of American purchases in Great 
Britain during the past few months has been practically 
at market rates, signs are not wanting that here and there 
there has been some hard bargaining. For example, C. 
J. Bagley, a well-known ironmaster in the North of Eng- 
land, states that an inquiry from America for about 12,000 
tons of puddled bars, with the buyer’s option of making 
it 18,000, was recently offered to his firm. He agreed to 
zo dewn to cost price to get it, as they had 120 furnaces 
standing idle. The order, however, went to Belgium at 
% shillings below his offer. Another North of England 
ironmaster, R. W. Davies, states that the experience of 
Cc. J. Bagley is not unique. He knew of a difference of 
between 15 and 20 shillings ton between prices 
quoted for bar iron in Great Britain and those quoted by 
Belgium. It is recognized, not only in the North of Eng- 
land, but also in the Midlands, that the Belgians are af- 
fecting to some extent the market by offering common 
nut bars at a very keen price, while German tin plate 
bars are to be obtained at £4 10s. 

The Markets. 

The introduction of cut Belgian and German 
prices is making British ironmasters a little uneasy as 
to the future. As a matter of fact there are very few 
orders in hand, except for immediate delivery, most buy- 
ers preferring to wait until the early autumn before de- 
ciding upon their trade policy. The appreaching August 
Bank holidays afford a breathing space, and what orders 
have come in have been merely to complete work on 
band before the holidays. I mentioned last week that 
some anxiety was experienced in the Midlands as to the 
future action of the Lron aud Steel Wages Beard, on ac- 
count of the claim made by the men for a rate of 6 pence 
i ton in advance of Cleveland prices. The board duly 
met last Thursday, when the accountants presented the 
returns of sales of iron made by the 12 selected firms 
for the months of May and June, 1902. They certified 
the average net selling price to be £6 17s. 9.89d. This 
price being exactly %4 pence below the previously nott- 
fied average, no alteration of wages comes into force un- 
der the sliding seale arrangement. But the northern 
ascertainment showed the reduction of 5% pence, and in 
that case also there is no alteration of wages, so that the 


per 


these 
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accordipg to the wages seale, remain at 3 struction Corporation—and 1500 men are already em- 
pence above the North. The men’s representatives, ployed in making the line and otherwise preparing for 
therefore, called for the suspension of the sliding seale, the works. Sir David Dale. the chairman of the com- 
and the grant of 


an additional 3 pence per ton to regain 


fhe recognized relationship as between them and the 
North. After a protracted discussion 


, & compromise was 
arrived at. The terms will be found in this resolution 
Which was passed: * That in accordance with the sliding 
wages for puddling remains at 8 shillings 
6 pence per ton basis price, and millmen’s wages in pro- 
portion, to until Saturday, October 4,” and 
“that if the next ascertainment by the accountants does 
not give 6 pence per ton above the rate for puddling in 
the North of Nngiand, then the I The 
ipanuiacturers, therefore, stand committed, in the event 
of the two sliding 


scale the rate of 


continue 


s;oard will do so.” 


scales leaving the present position un- 

disturbed to give the men an advance of 3 pence per ton, 
Future Copper Properties. 

The heenness of British 

erties wili ilmost 

ready referred to undertekir 


investors after copper prop 
proverbial. | al- 
gS in Australia and in Spain, 
and now come two bie attempts to in South 
Africa. The Northern Copper (B. A.) Company, Lim- 
ited, originally held 510 Square miles in Northern Rho- 
desia, iscated on copper formation. Owing to the enor- 


inineral deposits which have been reported, both 
Within and beyond these boundaries, the con nave 


soon become 


have 
Zet copper 


Ss. 


mous 


ipany 
working capital available 
for the purpose of development 
pany have closed with an 


not the amount of 


necessary 
Accordingly, the 
the 
of 2000 mining claims 
neighborhood. 

company offered to find $500.000 « 
capital, and in return have acquired 
square miles, 
the 


‘om 
ofier 
Investment Company, consisting 


made by Rhodesia 
und 25 farms in the same 


The directors 
of that 


‘ash working 
450 
Rhodesia Investment Company, 


Copper Company have taken over 2000 


concessions of 
From the 
Rhodesia 


mining claims, a large number of which have already 
been located on extensive ancient 


workings. The claim 
rights held by the Rhodesia Copper Company entitle 
them to mark out any mineral belts, and it is stated that 
important discoveries of silver, lead and zine have been 
made. Samples taken from one of the 


properties give 
74 per cent. lead and 1%, 


ounces of silver per ton, and the 
deposit of lead ore is stated to be of almost unlimited ex- 
tent. It has been named the Rhodesia Broken Hill. from 
its similarity to the Broken Hill mine in Australia. Of 
course the great obstacle is transport. A considerable 
distance has to he covered by bullock wagons. but in a 
comparativefy short period it is hoped that the railway 
from Bulawayo to Wankie and the \ Falls 
be completed. 

Turning 


“ietoria will 


now to Southwest Africa. the Southwest 
African Company, Limited, are considering the advisa- 
bility of opening up their district by means of : 


a rail- 
way, their decision depending mainly upon 


report as 
At expedition sent out 
“1 to Europe. 
Tsumeb 


a 
to the metalliferdus prospects. 
by this company has retarn 
to ascertain whether 
sufficient in quality 
tion and so justify 
Christopher 


It was charged 
Cc. ntained a 


body of ore 
and quantity to warrant 


its exploita- 
a railway from the mines to the coast. 
James, the exvert in charge, 
there are hearly 300,000 tous of high 
ing on an 12 


calculates that 
grade ore, contain- 
61 of copper and 29 
per cent. of lead and over 190,000 tons of low grade ore 
containing on an average 2.91 per cent. of copper and 
4.37 per cent. of lead, these quantities being actually in 
sight and ready for extraction. He thinks, further, that 
it may fairly be assumed that such ore occurs again in 
depth and of a similar value. It is stated that while the 
best known and most extensive outcrop is in the district 
of Tsumeb, yet other highly mineralized districts are to 
be found in the same territory. The directors now 
recommend the building of the long projected railway 


from the mines to the Atlantic, which was estimated to 
cost $8,000,000. 


average per cent. 


o- 
ae. 


Dunderland Iron Ore, 
Ali the preference shares 
Ore Company, forined to work 
ess on the Dunderland Estate 
taken up. 
through 


for the Dunderland Iron 
the Edison magnetic proc- 
in Scandinavia, have been 
Operations have been vigorously commencea 
the contracting company—the Standard 


t 


I 
Con- 





semer billets, £5 to £5 
to £5 7s. iid.: mild steel bars; 
£6 10s. to £7 10s.: 
£5 15s. to £6 


York through his being 


Y 


William B. Seaife 


pany, speaks very hopefully of the prospect. Sir J. I 
rence, M. P., 
Standard Constru 


ww- 
that the ultimate profit which the 
tion Corporation are 


States 


to get out of this 
undertaking is not to exee «dl £40.000 


‘he reason for the 
creation of the Standard Construction Corporation was, 
among other things, that a private contractor would 
charge a great deal more for carrying out the work than 
it could be done for by those specially acquainted with 
this class of undert \king, and it is computed that the 
Dunderland Ore Company save £200,000 by contracting 
the work through the Stundard Construction Corpora- 
tion. The Edison Ore M 


ing Company get no profit out 
of the Dunderland Ore 


Company, except in paper—that 
is to say, there is no cash protit. 
Large Rallway Cars Successful, 

The success is now assured of thé jarge 40-ton rail- 
Wy cars on the Caledonian Railway. The Midland Rail- 
Way Company have now ordered oY 30-ton cars with 
pressed steel under frames. the total weight when empty 
being 191% tons, and therefore 40 tons loaded. Three 
pairs of doors are fitted on the sides to facilitate unload- 
iug. It follows that these cars require heavier loco. 
motives to obtain the highest tractive economy. 


British Steel Rails in Koren, 
A dispateh from 


Chemulpo has been received report 
ing the 


urrival at that port of 4000 tons Eng 
il for the Seoul lusan 
American 


lish railway 
The rails are 75 
The con- 
delivery 
There were five 
ritish offering cheaper and 


“ans, 


materi; 
pounds 
tract 


Railway. 


Standard section pattern 


it Tokio on January 16 and 
in Korea before the 


was signed 


made end of June. 
tenders for these rails, the } 


better terms than the Ameri 


Middlesbrough Exports of Iro 
Just as I am closing 
returns of 


for 


mand Steel, 

this dispatch I have received the 
the Middlesbroveh exports of iron and steel 
the month of July, which shows a total of 126,899 
tons, of which 87.874 tons Were pig iron, 15,298 manu- 
Steel. Of this total over 20,000 
"nited States and Canada. At the 
present amonnt threeste and others have 
‘in trade. During the month 
ugh have been reduced by 
inquiries continue to reach 


\o 
=, ' 


fons were sent to the 1 


factured iron and 
amersare loading 
been chartered for the (meric 
Connal’s stores in Middl 
about 17,000 tons. 

Middlesbrough, but 


‘sbr 


American 


iarge orders seem to zo elsewhere. 
For early de livery Cleveland No. 2 G. M. B. can be ob- 
tained at 51 shillings. th ugh in many cases 3 pence 
higher has been obtained by the manufacturers, To- 
day's quotations sre: Scotch pig, 56 Shillings 2 pence; 
Middlesbrough, 51 to 51 Shillings and 3 pence; West 
Coast Hematite, 59 shillings 1114 pence; Middlesbrough 
hematite, 57 shilling: for 


o 
=, 


tuixed numbers; Staffordshire 
pig, forge quality, 50 to 5: 


~ Shillings; part mine, 53 to 55 


Shillings: all mine of shillings 6 pence to 67 shillings 6 
pence; best ditto, 77 shillings ¢ pence to 80 shillings: eold 
blast, 95 to 100 shillings: 


Northamtponshire, 52 to 53 
shillings; Derbyshire. 52 to 4 shillings; North Sta fford- 


shire, 54 to 55 shillings linished iron: Marked bars. 
tS 10s.; Earl of [Pp Wley’s brand. £9 2s. 6d.: sec- 
ond grade. £7 10s.: eo: umon unmarked bars, £6 12s. 6d. to 
{6 15s.: North Staffordshire bars, £6 15s.; angles, £7 10s, 
to £7 15s.; sheets, singles, £7 12s. 6d. to £7 17s. 6d.: 
doubles, £7 15s. to £8: trebles, £8 7s 6d. to £8 12s. 64d.: 
galvanized corrugated 


heets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 
to £11 12s. Ga.: hoop iron, £7 to £7 10s.: 


‘ 
rivet iron, £7 to 


7s. 6s. 

nail rod and 

t7 10s.: gas Strip, £7. Steel: Bes- 

2s. 6d.: best Siemens billets, £5 5s. 
£6 10s. to £7. 

stecl girders, £6 to £6 


5s 
oS, 


s. 


; Steel plates, 
steel angles, 
8. G. H. 


5s.° 


ws. 
ce 


T. A. Budd, 610 Ellicott square. 


Buffalo, N. Y., who 
S well known in 


engineering circles in Western New 
formerly associated with se 
manufacturing and 
‘erns, has been appointed Sele 
fork for the We-Fu-¢ 
surifying 


V - 
ral prominent engineering econ- 


ugent for Western New 
r softening and 
are manufactured only 


& Sons Company of Pi 


70 and Seaife wate 
Systems, which by 


ttsburgh, Pa. 
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The Crop Situation. 


Crop news received during the past week has been 
highly encouraging for large yields of wheat, corn and 
oats. In fact, some estimates have been of a startling 
nature, being placed as high as 775,000,000 bushels for 
and 850,000,000 


2.600,000,000 bushels for 


The 
Northwest, 


wheat, corn 


bushels for oats. weather has been fine—even 


brilliant—in the and threshing returns are 
reported to be maintaining or even exceeding previous 
expectations. While the optimistic reports may be dis- 
counted in the minds of the trade, they have been suffi- 
ciently credited to have an important bearing on lower- 
ing prices, especially of the later options of wheat and 
corn. Divested of glittering generalities and rainbow 
colors, however, a more conservative estimate, according 
to the best informed authorities in the Central West, is 
that the winter and spring wheat crops will be between 
670,000,000 and 680,000,000 bushels, being from 7S8,000,- 
OU to 88,000,000 bushels less than was finally estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture for last year. But 
even should the full crop of wheat prove to be equal to 
the yield of last year, about 10 per cent., it is estimated, 
has been damaged. The general quality, however, may 
be considered as fairly good, only a small proportion of 
the crop having been lowered about one grade. 

The area of winter wheat is now placed at about 28,- 
500,000 acres by commercial bodies, which is about 
1,000,000 acres in excess of the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimate, and the yield being about 18 bushels per 
acre makes 


000 bushels. 


a total production of a little over 870,000,- 

During the week threshing of the winter 
wheat has progressed favorably, and some phenomenal 
yields are reported from Ohio and Miss>;uri. In fact, the 
Missouri crop report recently issued estimates the yield 
at about double tiat of recent years, being the largest 
of record. The Ohio reports make the condition 84, or 
six points higher than the preceding month and four 


points higher than at the corresponding time a year 


ago. ‘These reports have encouraged extremists to claim 
an average yield of 15 bushels per acre even for winter 
wheat. It is conservatively estimated that the average 
yield of spring wheat will be about 15 bushels per acre, 
with an area of 20,000,000 acres, giving a yield of about 
800,000,000 bushels. 

It is essential, too, to take cognizance of the condi- 
tion of wheat in other parts of the world, and it is now 
that United States the 


wheat situation is more favorable than at this time a 


known outside of the general 


vear ago. In Europe the outlook indicates that the yield 


in the aggregate will be about 90,000,000 bushels more 


than was reported in 1901. France, Germany and Aus- 


tria-Hungary will have much larger crops than last 


year. Argentina will be an exporter of a limited amount 
during the balance of 1902, and the growing crop be- 
ing in good condition prospects favor liberal shipments 
half of 1908. 


much of a tigure in the wheat trade of 1902-1903, 


during the first Australasia will not cut 
owing 
to the unusual drouth in some of the provinces. India, 


it is estimated, will furnish about as much wheat dur- 
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ing the current year as during the preceding 12 months. 
The world’s crop of wheat for 1902-1903 is estimated at 
about 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels in excess of 1901, 
with supplies on hand, July 1, about 5,000,000 to 10,000,- 
0OO bushels less than a year ago. 

The world’s available supply of breadstuffs on August 
1 aggregated 94,973,000 bushels, against 105,827,000 on 
July 1, and 138,201,000 on August 1, 1901, a decrease of 
10,854,000 bushels during July, 1902. 
is 11,000,000 bushels. 
was 51,181,000 


Europe’s decrease 
In America the supply in store 
4,000,000. The 


aggregate supply in the world is 48,228,000 bushels less 


bushels, a decrease of 
than a year ago. 

All things considered, it seems probable that the do- 
mestic demand for wheat during the remainder of the 
year will be sufficient to maintain prices at a remuner- 
ative level for both producers and dealers, and the ex- 
port trade promises to be of fair proportions with satis- 
factory prices, unless large crops of other grain should 
militate against them. In considering the situation it 
is well to remember that during the season of 1901-1902 
the United 


or 


790,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


States consumed, distributed and seeded 
about 

Under the 
be considered 
otherwise. The 


seems more than probable, will be fully maintained, if 


circumstances a smaller crop than last 


year may rather more favorable than 


purchasing power of the farmer, it 
not increased, during the coming season, which is the 
essential point to the manufacturing industries. 


The Car Problem. 


As interesting as a proposition of Euclid, including 
the immemorable pons asinorum, is the car problem, to 
the solving of which the railroads of the country have 

The 
country 


addressed themselves with vigor. great to-do 


which was made throughout the last winter 


about the car shortage is still green in the memory of 
the iron and steel industry. The railroad managements, 
more especially of the car bureaus, have contended and 
still contend that the conditions incurred last winter 
were not so much due to a lack of ample equipment as 
to the congestion of cars in certain territory, and this in 
large measure was due to the vicious system which up 


had 


first of last month the new arrangement which imposes 


to July 1 been in force for many years. On the 
a charge of 20 cents per day on each car held by other 
into effect and the re 
Already 


roads centering at Chi 


railroads than the owners went 


sult is now being felt by the various roads. 


the outcome is startling, many 


having had returned within a week or so hun 


cago 
dreds, and in one or two instances thousands, 6f cars. 
Heretofore, it will be remembered, the charges made 
for the use of cars belonging to other roads was on the 
mileage basis—about 14, cent per mile, we believe. 
Many of the smaller roads without adequate equipment 
more retain cars belonging to 


found it protitable to 


trunk lines and pay the mileage imposed thereon rather 
than to purchase full equipment of their own; but this 
charge was only made when the cars were in service. 
The result was that many cars were retained on sidings 


held local 
which depleted the supply of stock at 


or otherwise in yards idle or used only in 


traffic, rolling 
points suffering for adequate cars to move freight. It 
Was to relieve this congestion that the demurrage sys 
tem was put into operation, but as the charge of $1 a 
day on each car was not rigidly enforced the results 
were very unsatisfactory. 

The new system which is now in foree. July 1 being 


the day for its initiation, places a penalty upon the use 
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of foreign rolling stock for a certain definite time, in 
addition to the charge of 20 cents per day for each car. 

There are in existence thousands of 20-ton cars be 
longing to the large railway companies which the trunk 
roads 


lines would be willing to have retained by the 


of minor importance, as a mileage revenue was ob- 


tained from them. The trunk lines prefer the larger 


and stronger cars of modern construction, the 20-ton 


cars being more liable to damage than the improved 
order refers to all cars, ir- 


The 
private car lines which have hitherto utilized these 20 


equipment; but the new 


respective of capacity. minor railroads and the 


ton cars cannot afford to keep them at the rate of 20 
cents per day, and therefore have been rushing them 
back to their owners with the greatest possible speed. 
The railroad equipment houses in various parts of the 
country, especially at Chicago, bear testimony to this 
fact, as they are endeavoring to make sales of such cars 
with little success. The more desirable of such freight 


cars, however, have been disposed of to private car 


lines, which find themselves in an emergency pressed 


for cars, it being cheaper to own this additional rolling 
stock than to pay the demurrage now being enforced 
by the 


Heretofore 


railroads and car service companies. 


many consignees have insisted that it 


was impossible to release cars within 24 or 36 or even 
demurrage charges have been charged 
was the habit to 
Now, 


are being taken, and the result is that consignees find 


4S hours, and 


against them, but it remit such ex- 


pense bills subsequently. however, no excuses 


that they can release the cars when the alternative is 
to do so or to make a money sacrifice. 

While this proves that there have been on sidings or 
elsewhere more cars than needed to meet present de- 
mands, it will probably be a very different question in 
six weeks from the present time, when the fall crops 
move more freely. Yet the railroads, which are being 
deluged with these small capacity cars, find their yards 
becoming congested, and if they are unable to dis 
pose of them very quickly the cars will doubtless be 
wrecked for scrap, and the scrap pile at the present time 
is not an uninviting proposition. Each ear will probably 

which at the present 


$100. 


contribute about 4 tons of serap, 


market rates would net them between $75 and 


If the cars could be sold in their present condition they 
would probably bring between $150 and $200, buy as 
the repairs on this disabled rolling stock would probably 
cost another $100, purchases are relatively few. 

There are quite a number of industries, however, 
which have been using cars belonging to the railroads, 


find it more 


and now being compelled to release them 
advantageous to purchase even such rolling stock than 
to pay demurrage and the per diem rate. Thus a mar- 
ket has been found for several hundreds of these cars in 
the last few days. On the other hand, there are many 
private car companies, possessors of these 20-ton  un- 
desirable cars, who are anxious to obtain modern cars 
of larger capacity, just as the more advanced railroads 


are doing. 

It is known that car shops, both those owned by con- 
tracting firms and those belonging to railroads, are al- 
ready uncomfortably full of work, but the present revo 
lution in railroad rolling stock will doubtless increase 
the demand materially for larger, heavier and stronger 
freight cars. On the other hand, the purchase of such 
heavy cars means more general improvement in other 
equipment, such as heavier rails and the larger and 
more modern type of locomotive for the smaller roads. 

Hence the betterments now being provided by the 


trunk lines wil. be enforced upon the minor roads for 
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their own salvation. This means an increased demand 


for iron and steel from a source that has hitherto re- 


ceived but scant attention in the calculations of those 
figuring upon the consumption of raw and finished ma- 
terial in the iron and steel industry. 

oo 


Pittsburgh’s Supremacy in lron and Steel. 


The citizens of Pittsburgh very properly resent the 
statement recently made by the Washington correspond 
York 


fluence of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company the cen 


ent of the New Erening Post, that but for the in- 


ter of iron and steel production would be moved from 


Pittsburgh to the shores of Lake Erie. The press of that 


city have taken up the discussion of the question. and 


the Commercial Gazette and the Chronicle Telegraph have 


conspicuously handled it with great ability. The fact is 


pointed out that Pittsburgh has had, more to do with 


the prosperity of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


than the company have had to do with the prosperity of 


Pittsburgh. The city has attained this supremacy in 


the iron and steel trades by its advantageous position 
with respect to fuels and by the brains and enterprise of 
its manufacturers. Pittsburgh became prominent in the 


iron trade at a very early date, for the reason that it 
was located in the center of enormous deposits ef the 
highest grade gas and steam coals. It was prominent as 
an iron manufacturing center long before the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company became a factor in the trans 
portation of heavy products and when water routes were 
largely relied upon in receiving materials and marketing 
products. At that early day the Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers preduced no pig iron, but drew their supply from 
the chareoal furnaces in the mountains of Western 
Pennsylvania, and gained their hold on the iron trade by 
finishing the pig iron into marketable products for the 
West 


for the large trade 


merchants and the consumers of the and South- 


west. The foundation thus existed 


which has since grown up in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. 
It was an attractive point for railroad interests to eulti 


vate. After the opening up of the Lake Superior iron 


mines and a satisfactory demonstration of the extent 


and value of the deposits, Pittsburgh developed into a 


pig iron producing locality and since then it has ad- 


vanced with wonderful rapidity in the production of 


everything in the iron and steel line. This was largely 
due to the proximity of Pittsburgh to the great Connells 
ville coking coal region. Connellsville coke is the ideal 
blast furnace fuel, and the deposits of coal from which 
it is produced are not only iarge but are 


very easily 


worked. It is the rule the world over that iron ore will 


seek the fuel by which it is smelted. This has caused 
the very great growth in the iron and steel interests of 
The 


increased their investments in plant and have 


Pittsburgh. manufacturers of that locality have 
steadily 
continuously sought to improve their transportation in 
terests for the purpose of more easily securing material 
They 


increasing the 


or reaching outside morkets. have been among 


the most enterprising in facilities for 
transporting iron ore from the Lake Superior regions to 
blast furnaces and in this direction have achieved won 
derful results in cheapening costs. 

A few 


which temporarily 


there were some developments 


the fu- 


years since 


gave color to the belief that 
ture growth of the iron and steel trade would be in great 
part along the shores of Lake Erie. For a time the in- 
vestments in plants and the selection of locations for 
other plants along Lake Erie indicated that the attention 
of manufacturers and capitalists was being drawn in 


that direction by the apparently great advantages to be 
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obtained from getting nearer to the ore supply. It will 
be remembered that some of the leading Pittsburgh 


manufacturers were at that time almost prepared to 
conceive the probability of the shores of Lake Erie form- 
ing a better location than their own city. Looking back 
at the progress made since then, it is now seen that the 
advantages of the location of Pittsburgh were not real- 
ized as much as they might have been. It is true that 
great development has occurred on and near Lake Erie, 
that 


and still greater achievements are contemplated. 


They will undoubtedly be successful, as the location is 
advantageous in many respects, and the business of the 
country is too great to be monopolized by one section. 
Nevertheless, while these developments are proceeding, 
the growth of Pittsburgh continues on a still grander 
scale than at any time during the past. The progress of 
the future will be of a character to illustrate even more 
thoroughly the great hold which Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers are able to retain on the trade of the country. It 
had been expected that some of the large Pittsburgh in- 
terests would seek Iceation in other sections because of 
labor difficulties which seemed to cperate to the disad- 
the Pittsburgh 


ever, have not been deemed of sufficient weight to com- 


vantage of environment. These, how- 
pel the removal of important plants elsewhere, and we 
now see further enormous investments of capital being 
that it Is 


ridiculous at this time to credit any railroad company, 


made in leeality. Under the circumstances, 


hoe matter how large their operations may be, with 


luaintaining the supremacy of Pittsburgh. On the other 


hand, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company are to be 
congratulated on the fact that they were able at an 
early date to establish 


connections with Pittsburgh, 


which enabled them to secure the vast amount of busi- 
ness which has since then been passing over their lines. 
re 


The Drawback on Structural Steel. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 12, 1902.—The Treasury 
Department has prepared a series of regulations for the 
allowance cf drawback on the exportation of certain 
structural steel for bridges and buildings manufactured 
from imported rolled steel beams, channels and angles. 
Riveted colurmms manufactured from imported rolled 
steel segments are also included in the regulations which 
have been prepared upon the application of Milliken 
Bros. of New York City, who propose to combine im- 
ported with domestic materials in the manufacture of 
the expcrted parts. 

The drawback to be allowed will be equal to the duty 
paid on the imported mateyvial used less the legal deduc- 
tion of 1 per cent. To the preliminary entry must be at- 
tached, as far as it is possible to complete the same, : 
copy of the shipping invoice or “ packing list,’ showing 
in detail the marks, nuinbers and descriptions of the sev- 
eral siructural parts or as exported, their di- 
mensions wuen practicable, and their actual exported 
weights. When it is impossible to complete the packing 
list within the time prescribed for filing the preliminary 
entry, a supplementary list completing the same must 
be filed within 24 hours after the original filing of the 
said entry. The drawback entry must show separately 
the aggregate lengths or surface measurements in case 
of plates of the several kinds and dimensions of rolled 
shapes, such as beams, channels, angles and segments, 
cut as per detailed working drawings, for use in the 
manufacture of the exported structural parts, together 
with the actual dutiable or schedule weights of the same 
per lineal foot, or per square foot in the case of plates, 
the whole being summarized to show the total weights 
as imported of the exported shapes, according to their 
several kinds and dimensions. The entry must further 
show that the several processes of manufacture, includ- 
ing the method of tracing the imported material used 
and of keeping the import and manufacturing record, 
were as set forth in the manufacturer's sworn state- 


pieces 
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ment. In liquidation, the weights of imported material 
of the several kinds and dimensions, which may be taken 
us basis for allowance of drawback, may be the weights 
actually used, as declared in the drawback entry, aftet 
such official verification as may be ordered by the cok 
lector. When the import invoice fails to show in detail 
the weigiits and dimensions of the various imported 
shapes, a sworn list of the same covering each importa- 
tion must be furnished to the collector, for use in liqul- 
dation, and the charges against the record must be made 
in detail for the several kinds and dimensions of struc- 
tural shapes exported. AS many importations must be 
identified as may be necessary in order to properly ac- 
count for the origin of the imported material used. 


a —S———__ 


Central Pennsylvania News. 

HARRISBURG, PA., August 12, 1902.—Agents_repre- 
senting a number of firms dealing in scrap and materials 
have been visiting this part of the State offering large 
amounts of foreign iron and steel. Some guod sized 
orders have been placed by rolling mills, but the large 
producers are ordering directly from abroad, German 
and British billets being used in several mills. One large 
consignment will arrive here in September. Among the 
offers made to mills here last week was one of 1000 
tons of English rail chairs of cast iron. 

Industrially matters are still as they were at the 
beginning of August. Mills and works are still work- 
ing, but the scarcity of coal is severely felt. There is 
also some trouble in getting coke, stacks here and at 
Lebanon having been compelled to suspend for a few 
days at a time last week. Both of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company’s Lebanon furnaces were banked for 
Sunday. 

The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Company have made 
a large deal in coal land, having secured some 23,000 
acres in four Indiana County townships for $900,000. 
This land was practically the last in the hands of the 
original owners, and is about 2 miles wide by 6 in length. 
It is one of the largest purchases ever made in this 
part of the State. It may be also interesting to note 
here that the estate of Henry McCormick, for years 
one of Harrisburg’s best known ironmasters, has 
bought largely of coal lands in Alabama, securing 12,000 
acres near Birmingham. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company last week made a 
300,000-pound steel casting, a part of a huge forging 
press under construction at the works. 

I'he furnace at Cornwall, recently blown out by the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, will be started up in Sep- 
tember. The company are rushing the repairs. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Company have banked their No. 1 
North Lebanon Furnace, owing to conditions arising 
from the coal strike. ’ 

Williamsport’s industries are doing very well, and 
there are a number of concerns which will enlarge plants 
soon. The puddle mil! there is working, and there is 
talk of a new boiler works. The Keeler Company have 
taken large contracts for pipe for the Eastern section 
part of the United States. 

The Crum-Lynne Lron Company have again advanced 
puddlers’ wages, making the advance since the first of 
the year 75 cents per ton. 
asked for. 

The old zine works, operated for several years at 
Friedensville, is being dismantled. The were 
bought by a Philadelphia firm for junk. 

The Reading situation is a little more satisfactory, 
due to better supplies of coke. Some of the furnaces 
are preparing to resume, but it will not be until the 
coal strike is ended that the iron and steel industry in 
the Schuylkill Valley will resunre its wonted activity. 

The Eastern Steel Company have started their foun- 
dry and machine shops at Pottsville. 

The rod nills of the American Steel & Wire Company, 
at Allentown, have been shut down. A large amount of 
repair work is to be done and numerous changes will 
be made. The mill was damaged by floods this year. 

The Fred Frick Clock Company of Waynesboro, who 
are making a specialty of programme and time clocks, 


The last advance was not 


works 
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have secured several fine orders of late, notably those 
for the Manual Training School, Washington, D. C 
Wadsleigh High School, Boston; Gallatin County High 
School, Bozeman, Mont. The inquiries are 
above the capacity. 


business 


The Tindel-Morris Company are planning to build a 
forge at Eddystone, in order to handle forgings which 
must 

The bids for the bwilding of the new 
mentioned in The 


September 6 in this city 


be sent to cther plants for completion. 

State Capitol, 
Tron Age last week, will be opened on 
The work must be completed 
by the first day of 1906 S. 


Ee" 


Notes From Mexico. 


Steel Rall Imports. 


August 4, 1902.—Imp rts of steel 
rails continue from European countries. A lot has just 
arrived at the gulf port of Tampico for one of the inland 
railways in 
continues to be active and is likely to be so for a 
Large orders for rails and other material 
been lost to the United States mills on account of the 
inability of the latter to fill them within reasonable time. 
The new steel plant in Monterey is said to have booked 
orders for rails sufficiently large to keep the works em 
ployed for an indefinite time. When 
ready to run, it is believed that most of the home de 
mand for iron and steel products will be filled in this 


DURANGO, MEXICO, 


course of construction. Railway building 
holes 


time. have 


these works are 


This appears to be the hope of those interested 
in the works. United States 
however, traveling here openly declare that 
cerns will not withdraw from the competitive field with 
out a lively struggle. 

While upon this topic it may be noted that the Monte 
rey Iron & Steel Company have called for the payment 
of $5 per share on the capital, this being the tenth pay- 
ment. The capital consists of 100,000 shares at $100 per 
share, or $10,000,000, of which, with this last payment, 
$6,000,000 will have been paid up. This company have 
sent abroad for workmen. ‘The labor question is one 
which is apt to seriously embarrass them, at least for a 
time. When the obstacles incidental to the establishment 
of a new industry—and especially an industry so com- 
plicated in its ramifications as that of iron and steel 
manufacture—shall have been overcome and the busi 
ness placed upon a firm footing, the increasing demand 
for all kinds of railway material, tools, appliances, agri- 
cultural implements, &c., ought to keep busy even so 
large a plant as that at Monterey, and assure good divi- 
dends to the stockholders. That the United States, de 
spite recent consolidations, which were viewed with un- 
easiness by European iron and steel manufacturers, 
should even now be obliged to import large quantities of 
foreign made iron and steel material, wou!d appear to 
indicate that when once in a position to fill the honfe 
demand for the classes of products indicated, iron and 
steel manufacturers in Mexico need fear little on the 
score of outside competition in this market. 


country. 
Representatives of mills, 


their con 


Coal and Coke Imports, 
Figures are just published showing the imports of 
coal and coke into Mexico in the last five years, and the 
values of the same in gold. Notwithstanding Mexico’s 
known extensive deposits of coal, it will be seen from 
these custom figures that the country is a large importer 
of fuel: 
Tons 
310,666 
389, 667 


foal 


Value. 
1S96-1807 7 


$881.55 
2 


1897-1898 924,423 


1S98-1899 GLOSST 1,340,264 
1899-1900 801,618 1,636,218 
1900-1901 585.546 1,419,965 
Totals » 698.054 $6,202,427 
Coke 
1896-1897 93.671 $439,593 
1897-1808 141.933 512,392 
TS98-1899 174,886 688,544 
1899-1900. ... 196.888 T79.687 
1900-1901.... ‘ . 238,313 1,026,72 


Cetin ks die ees clk 845.691 $3,446,744 
It may reasonably be expected that there will be a 
decrease in the volume of these imports in the coming 
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live years, as Mexico’s coal mines, both anthracite and 
bituminous, are being gradually developed. One native 
company are even now perfectly plans to supply the City 
of Mexico with the former class of fuel for manufactur- 
ing purposes. Coal deposits are said to have been dis- 
recently in the States of Chihuahua and Ta 
maulipas. 


covered 


Petroleum Exploltation, 


Several colmpunles, as before noted, are engaged in 


prospecting and drilling for petroleum. At least one of 
them reports having struck oil in limited quantity. The 
colpany Who make this claim are said to have been 


ibsorbed There was a 
flutter of interest some time ago in petroleum hunting in 
the Valley of Mexico, 


eaving no marked effect 


yy the Standard Oil Company. 
which have subsided, 
oil quotations. As 
material ran high 
which appeared in a 
ult., would indicate that 
expected hopes have been blasted in that locality: 


seems to 
upon local 
illuminating 
time, the item, 
daily on the 21st 


the fever for domestic 
ut the 


\Mlexico city 


following 


* The shares of one of the companies prospecting for 
petroleum in the Valley of Mexico apparently are not at 
ua premium. <A Diario Oficial from the 


treasurer of the Compania Industrial Petroleo Mexicano 


notice in the 


aunnounees laconically that 305 shares are declared de 
serted by the respective subscribers. It is presumable 
that this declaration follows upon the failure to pay in- 
stallments, which may be the result of financial ineapac- 
ty or of the loss of interest in the investment, to put 
it mildly.” 

As an offset to this, productive wells are said to have 
been struck by the company first mentioned 
pico, in the State of 


Sonora, by 


near Tam 
Tamaulipas, and in the State of 
aranchman. As the country is badly handi 
capped in the industrial development by the 
lack of cheap fuel, the discovery of petroleum in ade- 
quate quantity would be of very great value both to the 
railways and manufacturing interests. 


way of 


Industrial Notes, 


Mo., who are the con- 
tractors for the galvanized iron cornice, ceiling and the 
tin roofing of the new Opera House in Durango, Mevico, 
have the work well started, a good deal of the cornice 
being in place and the rcofing ready to lay. 
in charge of Charles Carle. 


Mesker & Bros. of St. Louis, 


The work is 
The job is a large one, and 
the class of work a pleasing innovation in building in 
this locality, both in the matter of decoration and util- 
ity. About 300 squares of tin will be used in the roof. 
When completed the Opera will east $500,000, 
Mexican. 

The Galvanized Iron Company of the City of Mexico, 
a successful concern in which citizens of the United 
held a general meeting of their 


House 


States are interested, 
stockholders August 1. 

The first train load of steel rails which are to be used 
in the work of changing the track of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railway to standard gauge has reached Monte- 
rey, 

The works of the Mexican National Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Durango, have closed down temporarily, on ac- 
count of lack of fuel. J. t. D 


i omnes 


Wilson-Lyon & Co. of San Francisco, Cal., dealers 
in iron and steel products of all kinds, steel rails and 
railway supplies, have purchased the business and in- 
terest of H. A. Heppner & Co. in that city and will con- 
tinue their business as heretofore. This firm is doing 
a large business along their special lines and have now 
in transit rails for the con- 
struction of Pacific 
Coast. 


over 10.000 tons of steel 


electric railroads throughout the 


Among recent orders placed with the 
motive Works are the Fifteen 10-wheeled 
and one engine, by the Mobile & Ohio; 
tive 10-wheeled freight engines by the Cincinnati, Rich- 
mond and Muncie; six locomotives for the El Paso & 
Northeastern. In addition to the above orders there are 
building at the Baldwin Works 10 passenger and 10 
v-wheel shifting engines for the Boston & Maine. 


Saldwin Loco- 
following: 
consolidation 
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The Bonus Proposals in Australia. 


The proposals of the Commonwealth Government for 
the encouragement of iron and other manufactures is 
now before the House of Representatives in a measure 
the short title of which is to be “ The Manufactures 
Encouragement Act 1902.” In ten clauses and one 
schedule it sets out the industries which it is proposed 
to assist by bonus, the conditions under which such as- 
sistance will be offered, and the time within which it 
may be claimed. Altogether, a sum of £324,000 is to 
be set apart for this purpose, the specific amounts being 
as follows: 

* £250,000, at the rate of 12 shillings per ton on (4d) 
pig iron made from Australian ore; (b) puddled bar iron 
made from Australian pig iron, and (c) steel made from 
Australian pig iron. This bonus expires on July 1, 1907. 

“ £20,000, at the rate of £2 per ton, on the first £10,000 
of spelter made from Australian ore before July 1, 1905. 

* £50,000, at the rate of 10 per cent., on value of (a) 
galvanized iron; (b) wire netting, and (¢c) iron and steel 
tubes or pipes (except riveted or cast), not more than 
6 inches in internal diameter, produced before July 1, 
1905. 

* £4000, at the rate of £8 each, on the first 500 reapers 
and binders made before January 1, 1904.” 

It will be seen that the period of five years is allowed 
for the establishment of the iron and steel industry, 
with shorter terms for the other items, the manufacture 
of which it is sought to establish in this way. If and 
when the bonus is paid on any item, the duties provided 


under Division Vla of the schedule will come into 
operation. On all kinds of iron, except castings and 


galvanized corrugated, this duty is 10 per cent. ad val- 
orem, while corrugated iron and reapers and binders 
will be subjected to a duty of 15 per cent. so soon as the 
manufacture of either is * sufficiently established within 
the Commonwealth.” : 


When these proposals came up for discussion in 
Parliament they met a somewhat unexpected fate. 
Australian Hardware and Machinery summarizes the 


situation as follows, editorially: 

The alteration made by Parliament in the Manufac- 
tures Encouragement bill is vital. It transforms the 
situation and may affect the whole future of iron manu- 
facture in Australia. The Government wished to pro- 
vide bonuses for any person or party who successfully 
established the and steel industries here. But 
the House says that such bonuses shall only be paid to 
the State Governments that become manu- 
facturers. In other words, private enterprise is to have 
no part or lot in the matter. Mr. Sandford’s new com- 
pany, or the Blythe Mines, may place on the 
market the best of products before the end of the pres- 
ent year; not one penny of the £250,000 will they re- 
ceive. It is not likely that they will enter the market 
either this year or next if there is the remotest 
pect of Government undertaking the enterprise. 
With the bonuses withdrawn, and a subsidized State as 
a possible competitor, it would be courting disaster to 
proceed with their schemes. 

To the Labor party in the House of 
this turn of events must be credited, or rather debited. 
Months when the proposals were first 
mooted, the capable leader of that party, Mr. Watson, 
expressed his 


iron 


choose to 


River 


pros- 
any 


Representatives 


bonus 


ayo, 


desire to see the industry nationalized. 


As it was a disputed point whether the Commonwealth 


could constitutionally undertake such work, and as 
inquiry by a select committee was refused, he took 
the course of moving in committee an amendment 


confining the offer of bonuses to the Governments 
of the federated States. The fear of monopoly was 
the ostensible reason for so limiting the measure. It 
was urged that even if more than one company en- 
tered the field an understanding would speedily be 


come to and prices arranged. Vainly did the respon- 
sible Minister and others point out that this had not 
been the result in Canada, where a similar departure 
had been made, and that Parliament could speedily 
brin= any greedy company or combine to its senses by 
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opening the door to free competition from over seas. 
Labor was anxious for an experiment in socialism, and 
taking advantage of the state of parties it carried the 
position. 

No further progress was made before the Coronation 
adjournment, but from responsible statements, both in 
and out of the House, it would seem to be the Minis- 
terial intention to go on with the measure even in its 
altered form. In both Chambers any tendency to crow 
over defeat was met by this assurance. Indeed, the 
Minister in charge of the bill had previously expressed 
his wish of seeing the bonuses earned by one of the 
State Governments, though he theught it better to 
offer private enterprise an equal chance. Recognizing 
that the advocates of State control were in a majority, 
he attempted at the last moment to give private capital 
its opportunity in the event of the enterprise not being 
taken up departmentally within a specified number of 
years. The committee, would have none of 
this, and private persons were shut out altogether. It 
is to be hoped that this decision will yet be reversed, 
or the bill abandoned. The position is unsatisfactory 
to all concerned. If the Commonwealth is to stand 
committed to such a debatable policy it should be by 
a full majority of the men appointed to manage its 
affairs, and not by a vote of 25 in a House of 75 meim- 
bers; remembering, further, that many of the 25 sup- 
ported the proposal as a means of defeating the bill 
itself. 


however, 


Removing Oil from Feed Water 


In a paper recently published in the Journal of 
Association of Engineering 


the 
R. Bibbirs de 
scribes the steps taken to remove oil from the feed to 
the boilers of the electric light station at Detroit. The 
station in question is a small one, the plant being driven 
by two condensing engines of 400 horse-power each. At 
the outset an attempt was made to separate the oil by 
passing the discharge from the condenser through a coke 
filter. The filter consisted of a wrought iron pipe 14 
inches in diameter inside and 10 feet high, filled with 
broken coke. The inlet was at the top of this filter and 
the water, after purification, drawn off below. 
This arrangement proved ineffective, partly because it 
was overworked, and an examination 


Societies J. 


was 


was then under 
taken to ascertain whether some other method was not 
available for separating into its constituents the emul 
sion of oil and steam. 
the mass to heat Was easily 
effected, as might, perhaps, have been anticipated, from 
the fact that the oil separates out in the boilers. It 


It was found that on submitting 
and pressure separation 


was 
not, however, considered feasible in practice to pass the 
feed through a subsidiary heater before it entered the 
main boilers, and other means were accordingly sought, 
angl at the'same time an attempt was made to discover 
in what way the oil was carried into the condenser. A 
sampling pipe put into the 15-inch horizontal main from 
the engines showed that the steam in the upper part of 
this pipe was quite free of oil, but that the lower part 
of the pipe, which formed a pocket owing to both the 
engifies and the condenser being at a higher level, 
tilled to a depth of 314 inches 


Wis 
With an emulsion of oil 
If this was removed by trapping the steam 
entering the condenser would be free of oil. The first 
step, therefore, was to fit such a trap and the second to 
separate out the oil discharged by 
Attempts to remove the oil by saponitication 
were fruitless, as the oil contained 
table greases. It was. however, discovered that freshly 
prepared milk of lime coagulated the emulsion 
successfully, that on filtering off the precipitate 
perfectly clear and oil free water was obtained. A plant 
based on this principle has accordingly been designed 
All the trap discharges are collected into a 


and water. 


from the emulsion 
the trap. 


no animal or 


vege- 


most 
and 


well and 
pumped thence into a settling tank, and to this freshly 
prepared milk of lime is then added. 
the tank are then agitated 
means of compressed air, 


The contents of 
for about four minutes by 
after which the mixture is 
left to settle for 10 to 15 minutes and the clarified water 
drawn off through a filter. 
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Pig Iron Production 
Reduced. 


The blowing out of a limited number of large blast 
furnaces in the Central West during July has reduced 
the active capacity materially, so that August promises 
to become a rather slender month, comparatively speak- 
ing. 

The capacity of the furnaces in blast on 
August 1 compares as follows with that of the preced 
ing periods: 





weekly 


Total 

capacity 

per week. 
Gross tons. 


Coke 
capacity 
per week, 


Charcoal 
capacity 
per week 


August 1, 1902 336,465 328,745 7,720 
NE Bee ecussirahd inte a aha 350,890 343,250 7,640 
rere 344,748 337,492 7,256 
May 1.... 352,064 345,627 6,437 
PE EE ciate Oi cae na ema 337,424 331,140 6,284 
POON Disks cece 323,028 316,039 6,989 
POOP Disicccceaes 332,045 325,440 6,605 
WN Bieus catiareces 298,460 291,992 6,468 
December 1, 190)... .ccscr 324,761 317,358 7,403 
November 1......... 320,824 313,775 7,049 
a ee ee eee 307,982 300,538 7,444 
OONIIOR: DB viek vc cc wcwsas ce 299,861 293,256 6,605 
IE Bs hie» ik SotWetk aca eaten 303,847 297,269 6,578 
CU Bee ven eden ws 310,950 303,793 7,157 
Pe Bes cea es were 314,505 306,991 7,514 
PUR sh ae or eaeaeae 301,125 293,915 7,210 
PEE AR Soo hac POs oa aR wha orn 296,676 288,766 7,910 
March 1... 292,899 284,825 8,074 
PN ak iin awe See Ror 278,258 278,258 8,335 
PD es Sumner eer essed: 250,351 243,254 7,097 
December 1, 1900.......... 228,846 222,067 6,779 
WOTOMNGE  Diaek i avinne 215,304 207,381 7,923 
ROR Bigs 53 eee os 223,169 214,921 8,248 
OOD: Bosc ine sce ee eres 231,778 223,551 8,227 
MEE woe i sre 9 ack ice ekatenee 244,426 236,131 8,295 
Ms so Aaw mie A 283,413 274,921 8,492 
June 1 ; 296,376 288,771 7,605 
a ae 293.850 286,956 6.894 
Aor 1... 289,482 281,644 7,838 
ae Pee 292,643 285,596 7,047 


Our monthly estimates of the production of the coke 
and anthracite furnaces showed a total of 8,615,328 tons 
for the first six months, ss compared with the official 
returns of 8,622,476 tons, which is accurate enough for 
all commercial purposes. The classification by districts 
which we have adopted differs from that of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association for Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, our reports aggregating the Wheeling district as 
such. We cannot, therefore, correct our monthly fig- 
ures down to the details for the first haif. Our table 
below for that period presents the official returns where- 
ever possible, under the circumstances. ' 


Production of Pig Iron.—Gross Tons 


First six months, July, 

1902. 1902 
PE mR a dis Sivonen casein 169,890 32,816 
Is 05. 6 as wae sews = 105,295 12.880 
Co ee 239,493 45,329 
RE WU Sa Rk ca een wedwacnes 282,276 38,972 
Susquehanna and Lebanon........ 321,495 49,362 
Petter GIMtPict. oc ec cc ceses 2,094,274 356,77 
I WOO iisaid es hte ecewe dieses 606.478 101,823 
Western Pennsylvania............. 497,431 90,618 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky 461,215 75,770 
EE AIR a cg cine vik a KO be ewe 359,136 69.649 
Central and Northern Ohio.......... 556,761 105,463 
PERMORIES VRIGF. co cccuccsccue ~o+ 764,571 116,175 
Hanging Rock and Hocking Valley.... 183.239 23,677 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri and Col- 

I sche fete eerant sahil Y wid laelel Ane a, wis 1.114.793 200,599 
Alabama 677,199 90,562 
Tennessee 186,067 31,386 

8,619,613 1,441,858 

Charcoal pig... . 186,098 34,038 
Totals. it aiahas sai kes +. 8,806,711 1,475,896 
Considering the fact that July was a month of 31 
days, the production of coke and anthracite iron was 


light, running as it did only 46,500 tons per day, as com- 
pared with the May record of 49,500 tons. This is due to 
causes quite generally understood. 
Owing to the anthracite strike the 
Lehigh Valley, of Central 


production of the 
Pennsylvania and of New 


Jersey is considerably below the normal. The Lehigh 
Valley. which produced 58,500 tons in May, was down 


to 39,000 tons in July. 


’ 


The Susquehanna and Lebanon, 
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which ran over 58,000 tons in April and May, fell off to 
19,000 tous, aud New Jersey, which has been running 
close to 19,000 tons per month, dropped to 13,000 tons. 
Chis indicates 2 refluction of about 35,000 tons a month, 
as the resuit of the anthracite strike. 

In the Seuth Virginia, which produced 45,500 tons of 
iron in May and fell off to 38,200 tons in June, recovered 
to 42,000 tons in July. Alabama shows the effect of the 


coal miners’ stoppage, baving made only 90,500 tons in 


July, as compared with 119,000 tons in May and June 
each 
The troubles due to the coal miners’ strike in the 


North and South therefore caused a falling off in July 
of fully 75,000 tons from the normal output, nearly all 
of it falling upon the foundry branch of the industry. 

he status of the anthracite and coke furnaces was 
as follows on August 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 


August 1 -July 1 


Total 


Location of number Number Capacity Number Capacity 


furnaces ff stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York 14 s 8,017 7 7,623 
New Jersey 6 3 3,450 4 3,983 
Spiegel 3 2 215 2 293 
Pennsylvania 
Lehigh Valley 28 17 9,650 15 9,901 
Spiegel ‘ ' 1 1 93 1 92 
Schuylkill Valley 14 11 10,014 12 9,483 
Lower Susquehanna 10 7 5,837 7 5,728 
Lebanon Valley 12 7 $.939 S 6,127 
Pittsburgh District 32 9 78,495 32 $2,359 
Spiegel 2 2 2 067 em 
Shenango Valley 18 16 23,835 16 23,792 
Western Penn 21 17 20,230 17 19,569 
Spiegel 1 : 1 675 
Maryland 5 3 5,112 4 5,653 
Wheeling District. 11 10 15,727 10 16,375 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley 14 23,729 13 26,697 
Cent'l and Nort! 14 13 23.265 14 26,212 
Hocking Valley 3 2 655 2 607 
Hanging Rock 11 9 5,143 T 4,648 
Illinois 19 16 29,955 18 34,970 
Spiegel 1 1 SRO ] 993 
Wisconsin 44 5 5.125 5 4,318 
Missouri ; 1 l 1,036 1 836 
Colorado . 8 3 $500 3 4,400 
The South: 
Virginia 23 15 10,482 14 10,069 
Kentucky . 7 6 2,513 6 2,602 
Alabama 10 31 27,740 29 26,929 
Tennessee 16 12 6,041 14 8,379 
Totals. .336 261 328,745 263 343,250 


There were blown out or banked one Brooke in the 
Schuylkill Valley, one Edgar Thomson in Pittsburgh, 
the furnace of the Sharon Steel Company at Sharon, 
Colonial Furnace in Western Pennsylvania, Lochiel in 
the Lebanon Valley, Dover in Ohio, No. 3 Furnace of 
the National Steel Company at Youngstown, one South 
Chicago and one Union Furnace in Illinois, one North 
Birmingham Furnace in Alabama and Citico and South 
Pittsburgh in Tennessee. 

During July work was resumed by Niagara Furnace 
A, by Crumwold in the Lehigh Valley, Mabel in the 
Shenango Valley, Sarah in the Hanging Rock region, 
one Hubbard and Mary in the Mahoning Valley, one 
Sloss. one Alice and one Ensley in Alabama and Shenan- 
doah in Virginia. 

The status of the charcoal furnaces was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces in Blast 


August 1.- - —July 1.—, 
Total 
number No Capacity No. Capacity 
of in per in per 

Location of furnaces. stacks. blast week blast week. 
New England 7 3 240 182 
New York 3 3 729 2 552 
Pennsylvania gi 3 144 3 126 
Maryland 1 0 0 103 
Virginia 3 2 97 2 74 
Ohio ... 8 7 428 2 141 
Kentucky 0 0 0 0 
Tennessee ] 0 0 0 0 
Georgia $ 2 737 2 718 
Alabama t ; 1,143 3 1,199 

Michigan, Missouri and 
Wisconsin 10 8 4.102 g 4334 
Washington 1 1 100 100 
Texas ‘ 4 0 0 0 0 
lotals 54 2 7.720 28 7.256 
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July, Richmond in Mas- 
sachusetts and Bloom, Hecla and Jefferson in Ohio. 
Muirkirk in Maryland has gone out of blast for repairs. 


There were blown in during 


Furnace Stocks. 

The position of furnace stocks, sold and unsold, as 
reported to us, was as below on August 1, as compared 
with the five preceding months, the same furnaces being 
represented as in former months. This does not include 
the holdings of the steel works producing their own iron: 


Stocks. 


Anthracite July 1. Aug. 1. 


Mar. 1. Apr. 1. May 1. June 1. 





and Coke....... 96,315 69,974 63,583 57,231 61,312 64,059 
CRAPOOR: 2 s.060%8 29,033 23,289 20,276 15,977 13,725 13,071 
Totals......... 125,348 93,263 83,859 73,208 75,037 74,130 
i 
The Structural Iron Workers. 
(By Telegraph.) 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., August 13, 1902.——Instructions 
were received in Pittsburgh late this morning from 


Frank Buchanan, president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, calling 
out all employees of the American Bridge Company in 
the Pittsburgh district. It is understood that the com- 
pany’s employees at Wheeling, Chicago, New York and 
elsewhere are called out. This is purely a sym- 
pathy strike to force a settlement of the trouble at 
Philadelphia, where the company’s employees are out 
on a demand for 50 cents an hour. The Pittsburgh men 
receive 4714 cents, but would go out to help the Phila- 
delphia to get 50 cents. About 1000 men would be 
affected in this district and important work tied up, in- 
eluding the new Fort Wayne Railroad bridge across the 
Allegheny. The local organization still have to vote on 
the proposition before the strike is actually inaugurated, 
but the local officials say there is no question that they 
will obey the instructions from national headquarters. 
an 


also 


The American Shipbuilding Company of Cleveland 
have closed a contract for another steel steamer, the 
purchaser being Anna C. Minch, who was represented 
by Henry Steinbrenner. The boat will be 400 feet over 
all, 380 feet keel, 50 feet beam and 28 feet deep. She 
will have triple expansion engines, cylinders 22, 35 and 
58 inches, by 40-inch stroke. Steam will be furnished 
by three Scotch boilers, to be allowed 170 pounds work- 
ing pressure. The boat will cost about $255,000. She 
will be built at Cleveland this winter. 


The new Nortb German Lloyd twin screw steamship 
*TIkaiser Wilbelm II” was successfully launched on 
Tuesday at the Vulcan Shipyard in Stettin, in the pres- 
ence of the German Emperor. The “ Kaiser Wilhelm 
Il” is the largest steam vessel in the world, having a 
length of 7¢7 feet-—7 feet more than the White Star Liner 
“Celtic.” Her beam is 71 feet, 6 inches, molded depth 
39 feet and draft 28 feet. Her displacement is 19,500 
tons, and the ship is equipped to accommodate 1000 cabin 
Her engines are of 39,000 horse-power. It 
is expected that the vessel wi!l be ready to make her 
initial trip in April of next year. 


passengers. 


The next annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Blast Furnace Workers will be held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., commencing Tuesday, October 4. This organiza- 
tion have placed two organizers in the field, and it is 
said a strong effort will be made to include in the mem- 
bership the men employed at blast furnaces of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Efforts will also be 
made to strengthen the organization at blast furnaces all 
over the country 


J. Rigney of Montreal has been appointed Canadian 
representative of Hughes, Chemery & Co., iron, tin 
plate and metal merchants of 54 Billiter Buildings, Billi- 
ter street, London, England, who are reported to be the 
largest exporters in England of black plate for enamel- 
ing purposes. 


A correspondent desires to know the name of a con 
eern manufacturing aluminum coated flat wire. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The National Tube Company, from their McKeesport plant, 
exported through Eastern seaboard points 2121 tons of iron pipe 
last month. Europe was the largest purchaser, nearly 1500 tons 
having been forwarded to various ports in the United Kingdom 
and Continental Europe. Chinese and Japanese ports took 325 
tons. Other shipments were made to Egypt, Cuba, Australia, 
Mexico and Brazil. 

The American Stecl & Wire Company exported from their 
Pittsburgh and other plants over 6000 tons of wire and wire 
nails during July. Of wire 4323 tons were sent to various parts 
of the globe. Australia was the largest buyer. The nail exports 
last month were made chiefly to Great Britain and the Far 
Kast. 


Kansas City reports the incorporation of a rolling mill com- 
pany for the rolling of rails and the manufacture of railroad 
appliances, with a capital of $2,500,000, incorporated under the 
laws of Arizona. Prominent among the capitalists interested is 
D. M. Estey of Owosso, Mich. The new plant is to be erected 
in or near Kansas City. 

The Allegheny Steel & Iron Company, Pittsburgh, have made 
a conversion arrangement with the Tuscora Steel Company of 
Newcomerstown, Obio, whereby the former will furnish sheet 
bars for conversion into sheets, and also dispose of the latter, 
the price of rolling the sheets being paid the Tuscora Company. 
Two sheet mills are running at the present time and two addi- 
tional mills will be placed in operation later. About 125 tons 
of sheet are delivered weekly by the Allegheny Iron & 
Steel Company. 








bars 


The report that the works of the Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. 
Company, Niles, Ohio, had been shut down for an indefinite 
length of time on account of the strike is incorrect. The strike 
caused them to close down for only three days, and they are 
now running as usual. 

The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., are receiving 
orders on plates down to 5-16 in thickness for delivery in Octo 
ber. The new 1384-inch plate mill will probably be placed in 
operation in September, and through the remainder of the year 
nothing under 5-16-inch plates will be turned out. Orders are 
also being received for delivery next year for \4-inch plates and 
tighter. The slab mill is progressing favorably, but it is doubt- 
ful if it will be placed in operation before November. A finish- 
ing mill will be operated in connection with the slab mill for tin 
and sheet bars. 


The London Rolling Mills Company, Limited, have been In- 
corporated at Toronto, Canada, with a capital stock of $200,000. 
The head offices will be at London, England, and the provisional 
shareholders are John White and others of London. 


The American Furnace & Machine Company, engineers and 
contractors, Publication Building, Pittsburgh, have received a 
contract for a 36-pot crucible furnace, to be built in the plant 
of the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, at Demmler, Pa. The 
American Furnace & Machine Company have a number of other 
cantracts, including 13 heating and tempering furnaces for the 
A. French Department of the Railway Steel Spring Company: 
a billet heating furnace for William E. Leard, New Brighton, 
Pa., and six gas producers for the Colonial Steel Company, 
whose plant is at Colonia, Pa. , 

The report that Pickands, Mather & Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
would build a new plant in connection with their new 
blast furnace at Toledo, Ohio, is untrue. 


steel 


The Jefferson Iron Company, Jefferson, Texas, expect to blow 
in Jefferson Furnace early in October. It will be run on a choice 
grade of charcoal iron with an output of 75 tons per day. 

Bellefonte Furnace, Pa., will blow in about August 15. 

Muirkirk Furnace, Md., blew out July 23 for a new hearth 
and tining. 

The Garland Nut & Rivet Company of Pittsburgh have been 
chartered with a capital of $200,000. The new concern will 
erect a plant at West Pittsburgh, near New Castle, Pa., for the 
manufacture of bolts, nuts and rivets. 


The Ferguson Tin Plate Company, Incorporated, of Pitts- 
burgh, have been granted a charter with a capital of $20,000. 
They wili take over the present business of the Ferguson Tin 
Plate Company, operating a dipping plant in that city. 

Work is in progress on a new building and other improve- 
ments at the Burden Iron Works, Troy, N. Y., and the working 
capacity of the plant will be greatly increased. The new build- 
ing will be about the same size as the other structures and will 
be situated north of the present mills. The foundation will be 
of concrete and the construction will be of iron. 


The Nashville American announces that the combination of 
the Buffalo Iron Company and the Bon Air Coal Company, under 
the title of the Bon Air Coal & Iron Company, has been made 
with the purpose of enlarging the plant. Coke ovens are to be 
built and new coke and iron ores developed, as well as increased 
facilities provided for the marketing of the manufactured prod- 
uct. 

Work will be pushed actively on the new sheet and tin plate 
‘ 
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mill to be erected by Follansbee Brothers Company of Pittsburgh 
at Mahan Station, near Wheeling, W. Va., and referred to in 
these columns recently. In addition to four sheet and four tin 
mills the plant will contain sufficient cold rolling capacity for al] 
the black plate and sheets, produced and a galvanizing and cor- 
rugating plant will also be operated. The main building will be 
480 feet long on one side and 440 on the other side, and will be 
205 feet wide, with L’s on each end. There will be 16 sheet and 
pair. furnaces and nine gas producers. The boiler house will be 
45 x 90 feet. A machine shop, tin house and warehouse wili 
also be erected. Follansbee Brothers Company have 230 acres 
of land at the above place, and it is probable a large tract of it 


will be laid out in tots, on which homes will be erected for the 
employees of the mill. 


The E. Keeler Company, Williamsport, Pa., manufacturers 
of water tube and fire tube boilers, self supporting stacks, riy- 
eted steel pipe, plate and structural work, &c., will erect a 
building, about 75 x 150 feet, at Portsmouth, N. H., to produce 
the large amount of riveted steel pressure pipe, contract for 
which they were recently awarded by the White Mountain Paper 
Company. The company contemplate making the building a 
permanent Eastern branch. 


The plant of the Troy Steel Company on Breaker Island, op- 
posite Troy, N. Y., was sold at auction August 7 to W. F. Dono- 
van of St, Louis, for $525,000. It is understood that the plant 
will soon be in operation again. 


The Cleveland Furnace Company have formally closed their 
option on an 80-acre tract comprising part of the site upon 
which their new furnace is to be built. 
other 60-acre tract has been recorded. 

The United Steel Company of Canton, 
preparing to erect an open hearth furnace ; 
in Canton, have elected officers and directors, and the work is 
to be pushed to completion. Directors: J. E. Carnahan, W. W. 
Irwin, George Evans, Charles Lang, William Blecker, Edward 
Laugenbach and Joseph Biechele. Officers: J. E. Carnahan, 
president ;'J. E. Biechele, vice-president: Edward Langenback, 
secretary and general manager, and William Blecker, treasurer. 
A contract has been given for the erection of the plant, and it is 
expected it will be in operation next April. 


The purchase of an- 


Ohio, who are 
and blooming mill 


The Elyria Iron & Steel Company of Elyria, Ohio, have been 
incorporated with $300,000 capital stock by W. E. Miller, W. S. 
Miller, W. E. Brooks, E. G. Johnson and E. K. Mussey, wealthy 
business men of Elyria. The Millers were formerly at the head 
of the Shelby Steel Tube Company. They will erect a plant at 
Elyria for the manufacture of iron pipe. The company want 
the town to build an iron bridge to reach the site which they 
have selected for their plant and this will probably be done. 

The Columbia Steel Company, who are preparing to erect a 
sheet plant at Elyria, Ohio. have been delayed through the ina- 
bility to secure structural material. 
contracts for four 150 
power engine. 


The company have closed 


horse-power boilers and a 500 


horse- 


General Machinery. 


The Ritter Electrical Company and the Cinciunati Machine 
Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, have consolidated and will in the fu- 
ture operate under the name of the Ritter Electrical Company, 
at 118-120 West Second street. The company manufacture arc 
lamps, dynamos, motors and do electrical and mechanical repair-’ 
ing and general machine work. The officers are John C. Mulvi- 
hill, president; Charles L. Stacy, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of machinery department; Charles C. I. Poland, secre- 
tary; Henry Bauman, treasurer, and Adelhart 


Beetz, superin- 
tendent of lamp department. 


The business and plant of J. A. Record, Livermore Falls, 
Maine, have been taken over by the Record Foundry & Machine 
Company, recently incorporated. ‘lhe company will erect new 
buildings in another part of the town, comprising a machine shop 
60 x 100 feet and a foundry 36x 106 feet. The plant will be 
operated by electricity and will be equipped throughout for the 
manufacture of pulp and paper mill machinery. J. A. Record is 
general manager. 


The North Wales Machine Company, North Wales, Pa.. are 
establishing a plant for the manufacture of machinery and ma- 
chine tools, under contract, either regular lines or special ma 
chines. They will make designing a specialty. 
are John Whitaker and T. N. Reynolds. 


The proprietors 


The J. B. Conover Company announce the removal of their 
business from Harrison, N. J., to 47 Mechanic street, Newark, 
N. J., where they will continue to carry a stock of merchandise 
suitable for factories, mills, machinists and contractors. They 
are sole agents for the American all-wrought steel split pulleys, 
and general agents for Byer’s wrought iron pipe. 

The Burke-Bollmeyer Oiler Company, Wauseon, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of oilers for windmills, have incorporated under the 
name of the Burke-Bollmeyer Mfg. Company for the manufac- 
ture of windmills and windmill and tubular well supplies, in ad- 
dition to their oiler business. They have just moved into new 
quarters with a floor space of 6000 square feet, which they ex- 
pect will suffice for present needs. The officers are S. W. Burke, 
president, and Fred. J. Bollmeyer, secretary and treasurer. 


The Walter Motor & Power Company, Washington, D. C., 
have incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, for the 
building of new power plants in different parts of the country, 
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utilizing the water power of rapids or falls. They will operate 
under a patent of William L. Walter of Port Huron, Mich.., 
which makes it possible to utilize the water power of streams 
by a series of paddies which can be operated where the fall of 
water is small. No equipments have been purchased yet. The 
officers are Hon. Hopewell Darneille, president; Hon. Samuel 
W. Smith, vice-president ; Florence Walter, secretary; Bertt H 
Brockway, treasurer, and Alex. H. Bell, counsel. 

The Dublin Iron Works and the Southern Iron Works of Mt. 
Vernon, Ga., have consolidated and will in the future be oper- 
ated under the firm name of the Southern Iron Works. They 
will do a general machinery and supply business, besides all 
kinds of repair work. F. S. Davis is manager and W. J. Carter 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Phoenix Iron Works, Portland, Ore., have purchased a 
site on East Third street, and have already started to rebuild 
their plant, which was recently destroyed by fire. There will 
be a machine shop and boiler house, 70 x 100 feet, two stories 
foundry, 60 x 80 feet, and pattern shop, 30 x 50 feet. The foun 
dry will be completed by the middle of August, and by the middle 
of September they hope to have the other departments in work- 
ing order. All equipment has been purchased, the greater Dart, 
about $10,000 wortb, from the New Haven Machinery Company, 

F. C. Damm of Guthrie, Okla., has recently purchased the 
necessary machinery with which to equip a large machine shop 
at Guthrie. A company will be incorporated under the name 
of the Oklahoma Iron Works, and it is believed by Mr. Damm 
that with the transportation facilities afforded at Guthrie one 
of the largest iron factories in the Southwest may be developed 
at this point. 

A controlling interest in the plant of the Spokane Iron 
Works. situated on Havermale’s Island and owned by George M 
Hall and Charles Walton, has been purchased by and will be run 
in connection with the Spokane Machinery & Supply Company 
Mr. Walton still remains a partner in the concern. 

W. H. Nicholson & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., are having a 
large demand for their patent mandrels, shaft coupling and also 
the steam separator they put on the market a short time ago 
They recently had a considerable order for mandrels from Eng 
land 

Irving M. Scott of the Union Iron Works, 
denied emphatically the report that he contemplated the removal 
of the Union Iron Works to Antioch. The Union Iron Works, he 
ave not purchased land of any kind at Antioch 


San Francisco, has 


says, 
The exhibition of ship riveting which the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool making in Scotland, is proving 
ta 8 ona ) 

highly successful. The work there is in charge of E. Guennell, 
for many years superintendent of the Chicago Shipbuilding Com- 
‘Se and he reports most favorable prog 


Glasgow, 


Company are 


pany at South Chicago, I))., ; 
ress and great interest on the part of the shipbuilders on the 
Clyde. ‘To further assist him in his work they have sent two 
expert Chicago ship yards to Glasgow. The 
company are injecting American methods into their European 
business. and have recently sent F. D. Johnson, manager of their 
New York office, to push business there, and have also sent 
George H. Hayes to take charge of the me hanical work in their 
London works. W. H. Armstrong, from the Chicago office, will 
have charge of the New York office. Their European business Is 
constantly increasing, and good results are anticipated from the 


riveters from the 


exhibit being made in Glasgow 

The contracts for the new plant of the Cleveland Pneumatic 
Reaugh & Son of 
completed 
will be 


Tool Company have been awarded to J. A 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is expected to have the plant 
and ready for operation within 90 days. The plant ; 
equipped with the most modern machinery and appliances for 
turning out the largest amount of work in the shortest time. 

It is stated that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com 
pany are making plans for the entire reconstruction of their 
shops in Louisville. 

The Libbe Engineering & Construction Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, have been incorporated with $300,000 capital stock. Henry 
Libbe will be president and general manager, and M. J. Gavin 
will be secretary. Thomas J. Birney and W. S. Powers of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., are also interested. The company will manu- 
facture trench and sewer excavating machinery invented and 
patented by Mr. Libbe. A temporary factory will be located at 
Elm and Champlain streets, Toledo, and a permanent plant will 
be erected later. The machines to be built are constructed large- 
ly of structural iron. 

W. W. Millspaugh of Salem, Ohio, has purchased the old Co- 
operative foundry at Sandusky, Ohio, and will equip it for the 
manufacture of iron pumps and paper making machinery on 
which he holds patents. 

The United States Pump & Supply Company of Toledo will 
break ground at once for their new plant to be erected on Indus- 
trial Heights, East Toledo. The main building will be 40 x 300 
feet, the rear half to be one story and the balance two stories 


high. The rear is to be used for a foundry and the front for a 
machine shop. Other buildings will be erected for storage and 
patterns. The wall of the main building will be of stone to a 
hight of 4 feet and the superstructure will be of glass and 
brick. Shipping facilities will be afforded by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, Wheeling Belt and Toledo Terminal Belt 
lines. 
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Bollers, Engines, &c. 

The Kitts Semi-flash Boiler Company, Oswego, N. Y., have 
incorporated for the manufacture of a patented boiler for auto- 
mobiles, launches and all purposes requiring small power, the 
main part of which is cast of copper in one piece. For the 
present the boilers will be made at the plant of the Kitts Mfg. 
Company of that city, but later it is the intention of the com- 
pany to have a plant of their own. 

The American Gas Engine Company, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
builders of the Olson gas and gasoline engines, do not intend to 
remove their plant, as was reported, but will remain at their 
present location. 


The Indiana Rolling Mill Company, New Castle, Ind., are in 
the market for two 500 horse-power Corliss engines and 1000 
horse-power of water tube boilers. C. W. Mouch, president of 
the Indiana Shovel Company, is interested. 


The S. Flory Mtg. Company, Bangor, Pa., have increased the 
capacity of their plant fully 30 per cent. They have made an 
addition to their machine shop 40 x 50 feet, and installed large 
planers and a large boring mill. They manufacture engines for 


mines and contractors, and make a specialty of slate machinery | 


and suspended cable ways. At present they are erecting two 
large plants for the Sun Portland Cement Company, Owens 
Sound, Ontario, Can.; a similar plant for Musson & Co., Shaw- 
anegan Falls, P. Q., and several cableways for the Vulcanite 
Cement Company, Vulcanite, N. J. 

T'he Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
manufacturers of iron and steel sheets, have installed a 600 
horse-power Corliss engine. 

The Board of Trustees for the Central Indiana Hospital for 
the Insane, Indianapolis, Ind., are receiving bids until August 19 
for the installation of two 500 horse-power water tube boilers. 

Vice-President Edward R. Stettinus of the Stirling Company 
has announced that their large boiler piant at Barberton, Ohlo, 
will be enlarged by the erection of buildings which will double 
the present capacity, involving an outlay of about $250,000. 

The Heller-Allen Wind Engine Company of Napoleon, Ohio, 
have placed contracts for two brick buildings, one 40 x 70, 
and the other 40x 50 feet. One will be used for a store room and 
the other as a foundry. New machinery will be installed. 

The Buckeye Engine Company of Salem, Ohio, last week 
made shipment of a large engine to Valparaiso, Chili. The en- 
gine went by way of New York, and will go around Cape Horn. 

Foundries, 

Charles I. Soderling, one of the proprietors of the Oregon 
Reduction Works, at Portland, Ore., has purchased 
Mountain Iron Works, one of the largest foundry and machine 
shops in Eastern Oregon. 

The Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., recently purchased 
6% acres of land with two railway connections, on which they 
have erected a brick building, 230 x 50 feet, four floors, with 
asement, also separate brick buildings for japanning and tin- 
ning castings, &c. They are now removing all the finishing de- 
partments into these buildings, which will give them greatly 
increased capacity for turning out house furnishing goods, hol- 
low ware and gas stoves. They will continue to run their foun- 
dry in the old plant until next spring, when they will build a 
new foundry and the balance of the buildings necessary at the 
new plant 

S. P. Humphrey, Ironton, Ohio, is erecting a foundry, 50 x 
75 feet, with adjoining building 25 x 50 feet, for the manufac- 
ture of small castings for stoves, grate bars, &c. Associated 
with Mr. Humphrey are J. C. Snyder and others. 

The Great Lakes Engineering Company, Detroit, Mich., re 
cently cast a 30-ton fly wheel, 24 feet in diameter, which is 
claimed to be the largest wheel ever cast in Michigan. Since 
taking over the Riverside Iron Works the company have greatly 
enlarged the plant and are able to execute almost any order for 
marine and stationary engines, pumping and dredging machin- 
ery, heavy power transmission machinery and heavy castings. 

The plant which the Thomas Devlin Mfg. Company. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are to erect at Burlington, N. J., will at first consist 
of a foundry building of about 38,000 square feet of floor space, 
core making building of about 8000 square feet of floor space, 
and annealing room, boiler and pump 18,000 
square feet of floor space. It is intended, however, to erect 
additional buildings next spring. The site contains 50 acres, 
with 2000 feet frontage on the Delaware River, and extends back 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The first heat was taken last week at the new foundry of 
the American Foundry & Machine Company, at Ravenna, Ohio. 
The first castings are for their own use. Much new machinery 
is being installed and the entire plant will be in operation in a 


short time. The company have a large amount of orders on 
their books. 


room of about 


The Novelty Iron Works of Canton, Ohio, are erecting an ad- 
dition to their foundry which they expect to have in operation 
in about three weeks. The new cupola will have a capacity of 
from 20 to 25 tons per day. They will employ about 200 men 
when the building is completed. 

The water works trustees of Toledo, Ohio, will receive sealed 
proposals to August 19 for furnishing, f.o.b. Toledo, 300 tons 
of 6-inch and 15 tons of 4-inch cast iron water pipe. Thomas R. * 
Cook is superintendent of the Board of Trustees. 


the Blue , 
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Fires. 


The Parish Mfg. Company, C. G. Bretting, lessee, Ashland, 
Wis., sustained damages from fire on the evening of July 24. 
One two-story building, 75 x 80 feet, iron-lined and iron-roofed, 
was destroyed. In the building destroyed was considerable sec- 
ond-hand machinery—engines, pulleys, pumps, &c. The loss is 
estimated at $1500 on stock and $1000 on property, neither be- 
ing covered by insurance. 

The Brodie Cyanide Works, Cripple Creek, Col., were de- ; 
stroyed by fire August 19. The plant cost $200,000. 


of the New York, Ontario & Western 
Railroad Company, at Scranton, Pa., was destroyed by fire 
August 8. ‘T’he loss is about $50,000. It is said that the fire 
was of incendiary origin. 


The planing mill of Feith & Kerr, Homestead, Pa., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of about $30,000. 


The machinery warehouse of Houghton & Co., Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., was recently destroyed by fire. There was about 
$25,000 worth of machinery in the building, most of which was 
damaged beyond repair. 


The foundry of the Geo. Clark Engine & Boiler Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., was last week damaged by fire to the extent 
of $25,000. 

The plant of the Erie Forge Company, Erie, Pa., was de- 
stroyed by fire August 6. The loss is estimated at about $50,000. 


The Briggs washery 


Hardware. 


Owing to their increased business, the Allentown Hardware 
Mfg. Company, Allentown, Pa., have been compelled to erect a new 
and larger foundry building, with much larger capacity. About 
September 20 the company will begin to enlarge their plating 
and finishing works. 


The Chicago Wire Fence & Tool Company, Chicago, have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $35,000, to manufacture 
tools and wire fence. The incorporators are T. C. Corcoran, 
Paul Moses and H. Moses. 


The Flour City Ornamental Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., 
have filed an amendment to their articles of incorporation, in- 
creasing their capital stock to $100,000. 


The Tippit Nut Lock Company, Huron, 8. D., have been incor- 
porated with a capital of $1,000,000. The incorporators are 
Wm, McCaleb, T. C. Friendly and Vhillip Lawrence. 


Beall Bros., Alton, Ill., manufacturers of coal miners’ tools, 
shovels, spades, &c., have received a letter from a hardware 
house bearing testimony to the quality of their coal shovels. It 
states that the first coal shovel of their manufacture sold by 
their correspondents has been used to handle 4320 tons of coal, 
besides the ashes from the same. 


The recent fire in the plant of the Charles Parker Company, 
Meriden, Conn., was confined to one of their small brass foun- 
dries, and did not inflict serious damage. Rebuilding is already 
under way. 


Twin City Fence & Wire Works, St. Paul, Minn., advise us 
that business with them has increased four-fold in the last year. 
Last spring they found it necessary to build a small foundry, 
35 x 85 feet, and hope to be able to give employment to at least 
100 men before the beginning of 1903. 


The W. J. Clark Company, Salem, Ohio, who make the im- 
proved fire hose couplers known as the Quick-as-wink, report a 
fine trade in those couplers. The trade in them has been grow- 
ing steadily since their first introduction some years ago, but too 
slowly for much profit until within the past few years. The 
couplers have advertised themselves splendidly in cities and 
towns where they have been in use, so that now the demand for 
them has made it necessary to increase facilities for turning 
them out. We understand that it has been and still is quite diffi- 
cult to get fire departments to make a trial of these couplers on 
account of the very general supposition that there can be noth- 
ing better than the screw couplers which are in common use, 
but in every case where a trial of the Quick-as-wimk couplers has 
been made the screw couplers have been discarded and the Quick- 
as-wink substituted. 

The Tionesta Mantel Mfg. Company, Tionesta, Pa., were estab 
lished six years ago as the Mantel Mfg. Company, Limited. The 
business was conducted under this name for a little over two 
years, when part of the stock was sold and it assumed the name 
of the Tionesta Mantel Mfg. Company. In December, 1900, they 
were incorporated under the State laws of Pennsylvania with a 
paid up capital of $25,000. The company have two main build 
ings of three stories, each 50 x 100 feet. In one on the first floor 
is the necessary machinery for manufacture, the second floor 
is the cabinet room, and the third floor is devoted to carving. 
The first floor of the other building is given up to polishing, 
crating and shipping; the second floor to varnishing and stain- 
ing, and the third floor for taking blue prints. There is a third 
building in the rear of the other two, 50 x 100 feet, in which 
there is a dry kiln and storage room, with boiler and dynamo 
rooms. Mantels are manufactured in all kinds of woods, in all 
sizes, also sideboards, china closets, bookcases, chiffoniers, mu- 
sical cabinets, office and bar fixtures and all kinds of interior 
wood,work. ‘The works are running full at the present time. 
Recently a shipment of 250 mantels was made to Washington, 
D. C. The directors of the company are G. W. Robinson, F. R. 
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Lawson, T. D. Collins, A. B. Kelley and J. C. 
general manager is C. R. Bowman. 


Bowman, and the 


The Jones National Fence Company, Columbus, Ohio, have 
made a three-story addition, 40 x 100 feet, to their plant. They 
have also added a story to the old plant, so that an aggregate 
increase of 20,000 square feet of floor area has been made. 

C, Platt’s Sons, Eldred, Pa., manufacturers of cutlery, report 
trade as of very satisfactory volume. This business was estab- 
lished about six or seven years ago by C. Platt, who learned the 
business with Joseph Rogers & Son of Sheffield. Mr. Platt came 
to this country in 1863 when a little over 30 years old, and was 
superintendent with the Northfield Knife Company, Northfield, 
Conn., for a period of 22 years. When he commenced manufac- 
turing on his own account at Eldred Mr. Platt associated with 
him his five sons, who had previously worked under hig direc- 
tion. Mr. Platt died in December, 1900, since which time his 
sons have carried on the business under the above style 


Rogers Screw Company, Providence, R. I., advise us that 
they are about beginning to operate a new line of machines 
which wi!l increase their production over 25 per cent. They 
also have new machinery under construction which should be 
finished and in operation early the coming year. 


Miscellaneous. 

‘he Magnolia Metal Company, New York, are temporarily 
located at 511-513 West Thirteenth street, pending the rebuild- 
ing of their plant at 113-115 Bank street, which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The company state that business has never been 
better than it is at present, and their sales of Magnolia and other 
metals show a large increase. 

The Auburn Reduction & Smelting Furnace Company, Auburn, 
N. Y., have organized for the manufacture of furnaces for smelt. 
ing copper and other easily fused ores, under petents of Henry 
E. Vosburgh. ‘The company will also operate a brass foundry 
and mills for rolling sheet brass. The officers are Amasa J. 
Parker, president; Hon. A. P. Rich, vice-president; Alfred 
Fosgate, secretary; F. E. Parker, treasurer, and Henry E. Vos- 
burgh, superintendent. 

The James A. Spargo Wire Company, Rome, N. Y., have in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $30,000. The company have 
about completed their new mill for the manufacture of bare and 
tinned copper wire for the electric and weaving trade, and expect 
to have it in operation by September. 


Word comes from Anderson, Ind., that the Geiser-Twaits 
Company, who are to move from Cincinnati to Anderson, Ind., 
are refitting the Grand View Paper Mills in which to install the 
machinery of their hammered brass factory. 

The Solvay Process Company, Detroit, Mich., are making ex- 
tensive improvements to enable them to meet the demand for 
coke that will be made upon them by the building of the new 
blast furnace for the Detroit Iron & Steel Company. The pres- 
ent set of ovens will be duplicated, thus doubling the capacity of 
the company. Foundations are being laid at the present time. 
When completed there will be 120 ovens, having a daily capacity 
of about 800 tons of coke from a daily consumption of about 
1200 tons of coal. 


The Enamel Steel Tile Company of Bellaire, Ohio, recently 
incorporated, have bought a three-story brick building fronting 
on the Ohio River and 110 x 110 feet in size. They will instell 
in this building modern equipment and wil! manufacture enam- 
eled steel tile for wainscoting, hearths, mantels and ceiling. 
The tiling will be made in ali sizes, colors and designs. 

The Pittsburgh Construction & Engineering Company of 
Pittsburgh have been awarded the contract for a 1200-ampere 
switch board to be installed at the plant of the Sharon Steel 
Company, Sharon, Pa. 


The recently organized White-Evans Mfg. Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., have taken over the plant and business of J. F. 
White, manufacturer of agricultural machinery. 
pany will add to the present line the manufacture of the Little 
Giant wagon dump and elevator. 

The Camp Rubber Company of Ashland, Ohio, recently in- 
corporated with $50,000, have secured a bonus from Ashland 
and will commence work in the near future on a large rubber 


plant. H. B. Camp of Akron is at the head of the company. 
J. W. Johnson, a native born Chinaman, has bought up a 


factory at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, and has commenced the man- 
ufacture of a patent washing machine. Mr. Johnson’s patents 
on the machine were the first ever granted to a Chinaman in 
this country. Mr. Johnson is greatly interested in automobiles, 
and is preparing to go into the manufacture of these machines. 


The Duluth & Iron Range Railroad is about to place a con- 
tract for 500 ore cars of 50 tons capacity each in addition to box 
and flat cars. ‘The new ore cars cannot be delivered in time for 
ore traffic this season, but are expected to be ready for early 
operations next spring. From recent information it is evident 
that all of the railroads in Northern. Minnesota engaged in 
hauling ore are preparing for larger traffic next year than ever 
before, notwithstanding that the current year has proven the 
largest on record. 

The Grand Rapids Wagon Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $4000. The incorporators 
are Falkland Mackinnon, John Schnabel and Berthold Metzger. 

The Schuttler & Hotz wagon works are te erect a three-story 
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plant to cost $250,000 at Twenty-second and Rockwell streets 
und Campbell avenue, Chicago. The structure is to be the larg- 
est of its kind in Chicago, the base of the main building, which 
is U-shaped, having a frontage of 530 feet and the two wings 
measuring 390 feet each. ‘The building is to be faced on the 
three fronts with pressed brick and Bedford stone trimmings. 
A number of one-story auxiliary buildings and dry kilns, to- 
gether with a 150-foot smoke stack, will be placed inside the U. 
There are also separate lavatory buildings with modern plumb- 
ing and equipments. Hili & Woltersdorf are the architects. 

The Wilson Bell Call & Fire Alarm Company, 319 Main 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., have incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 for the manufacture of an automatic bell call and fire 
alarm system for hotels, and electrical supplies. They expect 
to establish a plant as soon as a suitable building is obtained. 
The officers are J. S. Craft, president, and J. W. Wilson, vice- 
president. 

The Mallory Mfg. Company of Flemington, N. J., have in- 
creased the facilities of their plant considerably so as to enlarge 
their production of patent shutter workers. They have arranged 
to have the working parts made of drop forged steel. They re- 
port that the demand for this specialty has been exceptionally 
heavy. 

The American Emery Wheel Works of Providence, R. L., 
have just completed a brick addition of 85 x 40 feet to their 
main building. 


J. H. Fulmer, Nazareth, Pa., manufacturer of snow guards, 
slaters’ tools and slate machines, is putting on the market a 
snow guard made of one piece of wire twisted into shape, which 
combines cheapness and strength. Preparations are now under 
way for the manufacture of these guards on an extensive scale. 

S. G. Barker & Son, Scranton, Pa., expect their new works 
on Providence Road to be finished and ready for occupancy in 
the late fall. Their capacity will then be doubled. The machine 
shop is 90 x 125 feet, foundry 85 x 100 feet, blacksmith shop 
10 x 50 feet, and pattern shop 30 x 40 feet. Their leading lines 
of manufacture are scales, machine work such as pumps, frogs 
and switches, trade being done principally with mines and rail- 
roads. 

Immense shipments of bituminous coal and coke continue 
over the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad as a partial result 
of the anthracite coal strike. For the week ending July 26 
the shipments originating on the company’s lines east of Pitts- 
burg and Erie reached the aggregate of 760,878 tons. Of this 
amount 548,817 tons were bituminous coal, 3408 tons anthracite 
and 208,653 coke 

The Central Type-Casting Company, 148 Chambers street, 
New York, are installing a plant of 15 Goodson graphotype ma- 
chines for casting and setting type.. They will make and set 
type for the trade and expect to be in operation within 30 days. 

The Fore River Ship & Engine Company, Quincy, Mass., have 
laid the keel for the first of the two car floats they are building 
for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and have 
nearly completed the seven-masted schooner “ Thomas W. Law- 
son,” which was launched last month. ‘The first section of 
concrete of the new fitting out dock is completed and the basin 
will be ready to receive the cruiser ‘“ Des Moines” immediately 
after her launching, September 20. The company are extremely 
busy with outside work, particularly gun forgings, frequent ship- 
ments of which have been made to the United States Govern- 
ment, and last week a lot of big engine forgings for the New 
York Shipbuilding Company were sent out 

The Bettendorf Metal Wheel Company of Springfield, Ohio, 
are preparing to double their capacity by enlarging their plant. 
of Hamilton, Ohio, 
$125,000 to $200,- 
Phipps is president. 


The American Frog & Switch Company 
increased their capital stock from 
They will make improvements. L. F 


have 
000. 
The National Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, have 
taken out a permit to erect another five-story addition to their 
plant. ‘Tbe building will be used for the cabinet department. 
Heretofore all this work has been done outside They will make 
all their own cabinets for the multiple drawer machines. 
Ground has been broken at Glannville, near Toledo, Ohio, 
for a large plant to be erected for the Toledo Stone & Glass Sand 
Company. The main building will be 76 feet high, 232 feet long 
and 146 feet wide. Machinery having a capacity of 2000 tons 
of crushed stone every ten hours will be installed. The plant 
will be on the line of the Toledo, Angola & Western Railway, 
which is being constructed to open up new quarries and glass 
invested in the plant and 


sand deposits. Over $250,000 will be 


railroad. 

The Alden Rubber Company, Barberton, Ohio, will enlarge 
their present plant by the erection of an extension 150 x 50 feet 
and three stories high. 

The Rome Metal Company, Rome, N. Y., have Incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000 to mine, smelt and deal in 
metals, &c. The incorporators are J. S. Hazelton, head of the 
Rome Brass & Copper Company and a director of the Rome Mfg. 
Company; William R. Huntington and W. J. P. Kingsley of 
tome: Allen M. Wardwell of Syracuse, Robert J. Hubbard of 
Cazenovia, and William Pierrepont White of Utica, a prominent 
attorney and a stockholder in the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Com- 
pany 
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The Iron and [etal Trades. 


Our monthly blast furnace statistics show that we 








entered August with a reduced capacity, 336,465 tons. of 
pig iron against 350,890 tons on July 1, which is due 
chiefly to the blowing out of a few very large furnaces 
in the Central West. In spite of the fact that July was 
a month of 31 days, the production was only 1,476,000 
tons. A part of this falling off is due to the anthracite 
coal strike, which causes a deficiency of about 35,000 
tons a month, as contrasted with the normal make, 
while the coal miners’ troubles in the South, of short 
duration in Alabama, account for a reduced make of 
about 40,000 tons. Quite a number of the stacks in the 
Central West, too, have not been Working up to full 
limit, which is caused by irregularity in the fuel supply. 
It looks as though for some months to come we cannot 
expect an average of much more than 1,500,000 tons 
per month, and then everything must run _ quite 
smoothly. 

A fair additional amount of Foundry Pig Iron has 
been sold for delivery during the first half of 1903, and 
it appears that the tonnage thus far booked is so large 
that the furnace interests are not disposed to push busi- 
ness for the present. The majority of the Southern sell- 
ers have withdrawn from the market for Foundry 
grades at $17.50 for No. 2, Birmingham, 1903 delivery, 
and are asking more money. The bulk of the tonnage 
has been placed in the Central West, nearly all leading 
interests having shared in the buying. In the East only 
a lew larger founders have covered. 

It appears that Virginia and Alabama ‘makers have 
placed quite a large tonnage in the aggregate of Basic 
Pig at about $17.50, at furnace, for the first half of 
1903. Mills in the St. Louis district, the Indiana gas 
belt and the Chicago district have been the principal 
buyers. 

In the Steel trade the importers are displaying re- 
hewed activity and somewhat larger sales have been 
effected of foreign Billets for delivery during the clos- 
ing months of the year. Pressure from abroad is grow- 
ing since makers abroad seem to realize that they must 
lower their prices to effect sales. Some of the Steel 
works in the Central West are showing a growing dis- 
position to place some tonnage on the market. 

An interesting report is current to the effect that a 
block of 15,000 tons of German Muck Bar has been sold 
for shipment to the West. . 

Quite a good deal of foreign Scrap is also offered 
and some sales of foreign Old Iron Rails have been 
effected. In heavy Melting Scrap buyers and importers 
are somewhat apart. 

Some good orders have been placed for Structural 
Material, among them one lot of 6000 tons for bridge 
work on the New Haven road at Bridgeport, Conn. The 
demand for Structural Material continues heavy and 
there is a good deal of talk of importations of foreign 
Beams and Angles, some estimates of the quantity 
In the midst of this 
rush there comes the threatened sympathy strike of the 


booked running above 25,000 tons. 


bridge workers. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one month and one year previous. 
Aug. 13, Aug. 6, July 16,Aug. 14, 


PIG IRON: 1902. 1902. 1902. 1901. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PRIUGGRIDRID 4 os en bin sane *$22.00*$22.00 $22.50 $14.75 
Foundry Pig No, 2, Southern, 

IIE ccc. doa 2 mraiece #2).95 *19.75 20.75 13.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago*22.00 21.00. 21.50 15.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... #2750 21.75 21.75 15.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 20.50 20.50 21.00 13.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago*26.00 25.00 25.00 17.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 31.25 31.00 31.50 24.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 28.75 28.75 29.50 26.20 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... $1.00 81.00 31.25 sae 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00. 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Spikes, Tidewater............. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 


Splice Bars, Tidewater........ 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.50 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.50 18.50 18.50 13.90 


O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.00 21.50 21.00 16.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 24.50 24.50 24.00 20.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 24.00 - 24.00 24.50 19.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 21.00 21.00 21.00 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 20.00 20.00 20.50 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 18.50 18.50 19.00 12.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.55 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... . 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.55 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 200 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.45 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater.........+0.0-. 2.35 2.00 2.35 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh..........-- 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Angles, 'Tidewater...... + bee 2.35 2.25 2.35 1.75 
Angies, Pittsburgh..........--. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.05 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.15 2.15 2.20 2.10 
Sheets, No, 27, Pittsburgh..... 290 2.90 2.90 t¢3.75 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.30 
Cut Tia TE. Sao 5546 she a 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
METALS: 
Copper, New York.........++. 11.60 11.75 11.95 16.50 
Spelter, St. Louis....... wee.) «eO 5.20 5.00 ot 
Lead, New York... ers 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.3714 


3.97% 3.9714 3.97% 


Lend, St. LOGI» 00006000 08 
27.8714, 28.60 28.80 27.00 


"Tin Mew TOPE... «i sccccass ee 


Antimony, Hallett, New York... 38.00 8.00 8.25 8.50 
Weietel, Mew TORR 6 oc ee eeiese 40.00 40.00 50.00 60.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 4.19 4.19 4.19 Nom. 


* For 1903. + Spot shipment. ’ 





-Chicago 


FISHER BUILDING, August 13, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

The withdrawal of more than half the Southern com- 
panies, in number, and the sale of nearly three-fourths of 
the output of the furnaces in the South for delivery during 
the first half of 1903, emphasize the stringent conditions 
previously noted. The principal Northern furnaces, too, 
will take but little more tonnage for the first half of next 
year. The result is an advance of 50c. to $1 a ton on South- 
ern Iron, and from $1 to $2 per ton on Northern Iron, and 
in special instances even higher prices are demanded. The 
volume of business has been less, due more to inability of 
the furnaces to contract than to any cessation in the de- 
mand. Fewer large consumers have been in the market pos- 
sibly, but there has been no lack of demand for amounts 
running from a few hundred to a few thousand tons. The 
Bar Iron mills seem to be making some headway in settling 
their differences, and little, if any, Iron is obtainable under 
1.80c., while small lots sell at 1.90c. to 1.95c. Structural 
Steel has again been active, about 20,000 tons having been 
sold during the week, and the demand for Rails and Track 
Supplies has continued on a liberal scale, but the tonnage 
accepted by Western mills has been moderate. Orders ag- 
gregating 25,000 tons, however, have been taken for East- 
ern and Western mills combined. Billets have been very 
quiet. Old Material continues to gain in strength. Orders 
for about 10,000 tons of Cast Iron Water Pipe have been 
placed during the week. There is some trading in foreign 
Iron, Pig and Scrap, for fall delivery. The difficulty of ob- 


taining Iron in appreciable quantities for any delivery, even 
for the first six months of next year, is the feature of most 
importance in the market at the moment. 


The principal 
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Northern companies have not much Iron for delivery from 
April, 1903, on for the balance of first half of the year, 
while they are almost completely sold up to capacity for the 
first three months. Prices have therefore advanced 5c. to $1 
per ton, and some furnaces are even demanding an advance 
of $2 per ton. More Southern furnaces have withdrawn 
from the market during the past week, and now more than 
half of the Southern producers are sold up for the first six 
months of next year, and in tonnage a larger percentage of 
the Iron has been sold. While sales have been made to a 
moderate extent on a basis of 317 for No. 2 Birmingham. 
other furnaces are demanding and obtaining 50c. to $1 per 
ton more. The volume of business transacted during the 
week has necessarily been small in the aggregate, not from 
lack of demand. but from the fact that there is relatively 
little Iron to sell. All told, between 30,000 and 35,000 
tons have been sold for the first six months of next year. 
The largest individual sale has been 8000 tons. One lot of 
6000, one of 5000 and one of 2000 tons have also been sold, 
but the bulk of the business has been in small lots running 
from 100 to 500 tons. Some dealers assert that most of the 
large buyers have covered their requirements for next year; 
others emphatically claim that there are a number of large 
melters who have neglected to supply their probable needs, 
actually expecting to purchase Iron at lower figures in Oc- 
tober, or certainly by the first of the year. Bessemer Iron 
has been advanced $2 to $3 per ton, and Southern Silvery 
$1 per ton. Among the more important sales of the week 
has been one lot of 8000 tons of Virginia Iron on the basis 
of $19 at the furnace, or $21.85, Chicago. A few lots of 
spot Iron have been sold in single car lots at $26.15 for No. 
1 and $25.65 for No. 2, but scarcely any more Iron can be 
obtained at these prices, furnaces being able to obtain 50c. 
to $1 a ton more in other markets. A few sales of local 
Coke Foundry No. 2 have been made on the basis of $24 
spot. The following are the prices current for July, 19038: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.......... . . $26.00 to $27.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No, 1...... ..-. 22.50to 23.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. ; ‘ to 22.50 
Loca] Coke Foundry, No. 3... to 22.00 
er mE DOM Sha os 9 od rd ak wee wel & aA to 23.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.. seeee S400 tO 25.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 22.60 to 23.00 





-~- 

ER ee ee ee 21.90 to 22.40 
Southern Coke, No. 2....... debts ec ee: 
pene: Ge PO, cer aceedaeeead 20.65 to 21.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Seft.....cccccccs 21.65 to 22.15 
Boutherm Come, No. 2 SOft.....ccccevecss 21.15 to 21.65 
RN. SHUI o. aiard Gono 0) Wa rk wee wR 19.65 to 20.15 
Southern Gray Forge........... ~cce 19.15 to 19.65 
PONE MONUNNIS ss 4 os bee va bach ewies 19.15 to 19.65 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Oe Sar ere re eer 25.00 to 26.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 26.50 to 27.00 


BEGIIGHDIG POSSCIIOR «cic ckc cen cccesss 24.00 to 25.00 


a 25.00 to 26.00 


6 to 8 per cent. Silicon... 27.00 to 28.00 


Bars.—A stronger tone has been developed for Bar Iron, 
mills refusing to sell under 1.89c., and small lots selling at 
1.90¢c. to 1:95c., it being claimed that large orders have been 
taken for late delivery, and¢there being less tonnage offered 
for early shipment. There has been but little business in 
Soft Steel Bars, but cther liberal specifications on contraets 
have been made. The following are the prices current: Bar 
{ron, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.75¢c. to 1.99c.; 
Hoops, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 2.25c., base, mill shipments 
The demand from store has continued active and the mar- 
ket firm. Bar Iron is selling at 2.25c., Soft Steel Bars at 
2c. to 2.25c., Angles at 2.50c., and Hoops at 2.50c., base, 
from store. 


Structural Material.—There has been considerable ac- 
tivity in Structural Material, a large portion of the or- 
ders booked coming from car shops, but by no means con- 
fined to that industry. In the aggregate about 20,000 tons 
have been sold for next year’s delivery. There are several 
contracts for large buildings being figured upon, one 16-story 
structure being in Chicago. There has been some inquiry 
for foreign Steel, but no transactions at the moment have 
been reported. Domestic Steel, mill shipment, has been 
quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and 
under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; 
Angles, 1.75c,. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90¢e.; Uni- 
versal Plates, 1.75c. to 1.85c. The demand from store con- 
tinues active and the market strong. Beams and Channels 
from local yards are quotable at 2.50c. to 3.50c., Angles at 
2.50c. to 3.50c., Tees at 2.55c. to 3.50c., but premiums are 
often paid over these prices for special sizes wanted imme- 
diately. 


Plates.—No new features have been developed, the con- 
dition of the market being as strong as previously reported, 
but there is less new business, due rather to the inability of 
the mills to accept contracts for early delivery than to any 
decrease in the need&S of consumers. Official prices remain 
unchanged, but premiums of $4 to $5 per ton are readily 
obtained when it is possible to secure priority of delivery. 
Official quotations remain as follows: Tank Steel, 44-inch 
and heavier, 1.75c. to 2.25¢c.: Flange, 1.85¢c. to 2.35¢.; Ma- 
rine, 1.95¢. to 2.50c. The demand from store continues ur- 
gent and full prices are readily obtained, as follows: Tank 
Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 2.30c. to 2.50c.; Tank Steel, No. 
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8, 2.45¢c. to 2.55¢.; Flange, 2.40¢. to 2.75ec., all fo.b. ware- 


- house, Chicago. 


Sheets.—Some little improvement is noted in the de- 
mand for Light Sheets, and the market is less depressed, but 
Galvanized are still slow. Quotations are as follows: No. 
27 Black Sheets, 3.25c., mill shipment; from Chicago, small 
lots from store, 3.45¢c. to 3.55¢e. Mill shipment Galvanized 
Sheets sell at 4.05c. to 4.15c., net, and small lots from store 
are sold at 4.55c. to 4.65c. for No. 27. 

Cast Pipe.—The market has further hardened in tone, 
with a fair demand for moderate amounts, and one or two 
liberal contracts closed. One lot of 4600 tons for Ohio, half 
of which was for 20-inch, the balance for smaller sizes. Six 
thousand tons in sizes running from 4 to 30 inch for ship- 
ment to California. Manufacturers quote prices for the 
open market as follows: 4-inch, $35.75 to $36; 6-inch, $33.75 
to $34; 8-inch and upward, $33. Gas Pipe, $1 per ton high- 
er than Water, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—<A quiet but steady market has been 
experienced without features worthy of comment. Prices are 
quoted as follows, random lengths: Black, 4% to ™% inch, 
D6 off; % to 12 inches, 68% off; Galvanized, &% to %4 
inch, 48% off; % to 12 inches, 50% off. 

Boiler Tubes.—A fair number of orders have been re- 
ceived and the market has remained steady. Mill shipment 
prices are as follows: 


Steel Iron 
1 to 1% inches 42, 39 
1% to 2% inches ° 55% 38 
25, to 5 inches wa . ; : 61 45 
6 inches and larger ; dolly 38 


The demand from store has been without improvement, but 
prices have been sustained as follows 


1 to 1% inches ’ ; oo 35 
1% to 2% inches 4714 32% 
2% to 5 inches j oo 42% 
6 inches and large! oa 1744 


Merchant Steel.—There has been an absence of large 
contracts, but some important orders have been placed by 
manufacturers for Spring Steel, and the market has re- 
mained steady. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2e. to 2.10e.; Smooth 
Finished Tire, 1.95c. to 2.10c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
2.65¢e. to 2.75¢e.; Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 2.40c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.85¢. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled 
Shafting, 50 off in carload lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible - 
Tool Steel are quoted at 6%6c. to Te. for mill shipments; 
specials, 12c. upward 

Rails and Track Supplies.—-There has been consider- 
able inquiry from railways, but actual sales have been of 
moderate amounts ranging from 250 to 5000 tons, the only 
transaction of moment being that for 18,000 tons for a 
Western road, and it seems probable that even a portion of 
this will have to be shipped by Eastern mills. The demand 
for Angle Bars, Spikes, Bolts, &c., has continued libe-al. 
Official prices for Heavy Sections remain at $28 for Stand- 
ard and $27 for second quality. Light Sections are selling 
rapidly whenever possible at $32 to $45 per ton, according to 
weight and time of delivery. Fastenings are quoted in car- 
load lots as follows: Splice Bars or Angle Bars, 2c.; Spikes, 
2.50¢e.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.10c. to 3.45e.; 
Square Nuts, 2.95e. to 3.10¢e. 

Billets.—The market has been very quiet, and prices 
for foreign Billets have been little better than nominal, 
ranging from $31 to $32, Chicago. Small lots bring a sum 
over these prices. Domestic Open Hearth Billets have been 
less active, but there has been no pressure to sell, and prices 
have continued to range from $35 to $40, according to analy- 
sis, buyer and time of delivery. 

Old Material.—Of some kinds there has been a more 
ample supply, but in general the market has continued 
strong, with full prices readily realized, there being a good 
demand from mills. No. 1 Dealers’ Forge and Heavy Cast 
Scrap are especially strong and from 25c. to 50c. per ton 
higher. Two or three thousand tons, in lots of from 100 to 
200 tons, have been sold during the past few days at current 
quotations. The following are the prices current per gross 
ton: 


Old Iron Rails..... , $24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths 18.50 to 19.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths 23.50 to 24.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails 32.00 to 33.00 
Old Car Wheels.. ! 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 18.50 to 19.00 
Mixed Steel...... : 15.50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron Fish Plates. . . -$22.50 to $22.75 
Iron Car Axles... ... 25.00to 26.00 
Steel Car Axles. 4 er ; .... 23.00to 23.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought . 21.00to 21.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 8.50 to 19.00 


1 

Shafting ac ahha ; said .. 19.00 to 20.00 

No. 1 Dealers’ Forge ‘ > .. 17.00to 18.00 

No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe 15.00 to 15.50 
me 1 


Iron Axle Turnings pare j ; 4$.50to 15.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 14.00to 14.25 
Ce Eo va we ea aan ew eee 10.25to 10.75 
Mixed Borings, &c ‘ ; secvence LG Dae 
a ae ee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
ee, oe EO ee er 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 11.50 to 12.00 
pe arrears 16.25 to 16.75 
Agricultural Malleable............... .... to 15.00 





THE 





Metals.— Copper has been weak and prices are lower, . 
with only a moderate demand. Lake is selling at 12c. in 


car lots and 12\4c. to 12%c. in a jobbing way. Pig Lead 
has continued firm, with a fair demand, at 4.05c. for 50-ton 
lots and 4.07%c. in carload lots. Sheet Zinc has been 
stronger, with a good demand, at 6%4c. in carload lots and 
6.65c. in lots of 100 Ibs. Old Metals have been slow, with 
Copper and Brass weak and Zinc stronger. Prices are as 
follows: Heavy Cut Copper, 11¢c.; Red Brass, 1lc.; Copper 
Bottoms, 9°%4,¢.; Lead Pipe, 3.80c.; Zine, 3.65c. 

Coke.—The offerings of spot Coke continue light and 
with an urgent demand the market continues strong at full 
prices. Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke and West Vir- 
ginia Coke has been sold at $6 to $6.50 on track, Chicago. 
There is some little movement on contracts also, but the 
deliveries are much delayed. 


Philadelphia. 


ForrEST BuILDING, August 13, 1902. 
‘There is not much change to note in the Iron and Steel 
trades, but there are indications that a turn of some kind 
will be met with in the near future. It is superfluous to say 
that business is good; it is more than that, and could hardly 
be better, but there are so many adverse influences that even 
a good thing may be overdone. Besides the strike in the 
Coal regions there is now a strike among the Structural Iron 
workers, which has caused a tie up of work at this season 
that is very embarrassing and may lead to heavy losses be- 
fore a settlement reached. The feature of greatest im- 
portance, however, is the unexpectedly heavy purchases in 
foreign markets. It is impossible to get the exact figures, 
but enough is known to make it certain that it is only a 
question of time when it will affect our markets seriously. 
It is useless to guess at the quantity of Pig Iron that has 
been bought for shipment, but it is for sale, both spot and 
to arrive, at materially lower figures than American Iron, 
and can be found in the yards of every foundry in this sec- 
tion of the country and presumably at all Atlantic ports 
and adjacent territories. Steel is being brought in as Rails, 
Billets, Slabs and Structural Shapes in very large quantities. 
Lots of 5000, 10,000 and 15,000 tons each are frequent trans- 
actions. A sale of 15,000 tons of Muck Bar is also said to 
have been effected for through shipment to the West. The 
requirements of consumers in all lines are very great, how- 
ever, and as yet the market is not overweighted; but it is 
significant that imported stock is already affecting prices of 
Steel and Structural Material, and is no doubt doing much 
to keep Pig Iron within reasonable limits. A point has been 
reached from which no decrease in consumption could occur 
without prices responding to it immediately, and as soon as 
the fuel supply becomes normal, so as to permit efficient 
work at the furnaces, there must be an increase in consump- 
tion to maintain the statu quo. The entire situation is more 
or less abnormal, but it has been so so long that there is 
great danger that this fact may be overlooked. On the 
whole, however, business could hardly be better than it is, 
although in some lines the feeling is not as buoyant as it 
was. This is indicated by a lessening of premiums for 
prompt deliveries, and in some cases a slight shading in 
prices for extended deliveries. There is not enough in it to 
attract immediate attention, and it may indeed be temporary 
or incidental; but however that may be it is certainly a 
feature of the immediate conditions. 
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Pig Iron.—American Iron for prompt delivery is scarcer 
than ever. If bidding high prices would enable buyers to 
get Iron, particularly Foundry Iron, there is no doubt that 
it would be done. It is not a question of price, however, 
but a question of “ who’s got the button.” Those who can 
spare a little Iron for their customers get $23 to $23.50 for 
No. 2 X Foundry, although in some cases $24 and more has 
been paid, but all depends on circumstances. For deliveries 
during the last quarter of the year there is very little doing, 
as every furnace appears to have been sold up to its full 
limit. Of course, if the Iron has been sold it must also 
have been bought, so that one offsets the other, although to 
what extent will not be manifest until later on. It depends 
a good deal on the quantity of fuel available, and the effi- 
ciency of the furnaces, as well as on the requirements of 
the consumers, which may be more than figured on: or if 
strikes are kept up it may be less. Interest in the last 
quarter, however, has been transferred to the first and sec- 
ond quarters of the coming year. There is little or no 
chance for lower prices this year, and as there is practi- 
cally no Iron for sale attention is diverted to later dates. 
For the first quarter of 1903 considerable business has been 
done at about $22.50 for No. 2 X Foundry, a little less than 
that when the purchase includes equal quantities for the sec- 
ond quarter, and for the whole of 1903 orders can be placed 
at $22 and a little less than that when the buyers are strictly 
first-class. There is no difficulty in either buying or sell- 
ing at the figures named, but some people think that it is not 
good policy to either buy or sell so far in advance. If es- 


tablishes a minimum price below which foreign Iron will 
not need to go, and to that extent it virtually gives it a 
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premium. If it is certain that American No. 2 Foundry 
can be held at $22 all through 1903, foreign Iron runs no 
great risk at a price $2 or $3 less, which indeed leaves a very 
handsome margin on their basis of cost. Crop reports and 


general conditions are so favorable, however, that an 
extraordinary heavy demand appears to be certain. The 


question of prices, therefore, is largely one of policy, but 
as they are more than twice what they were at this date five 
years ago that fact should at least be kept in mind. Mid- 
dlesboro Pigs are selling pretty freely at $21 to $21.50 for 
small lots, delivered in consumers’ yards, city or nearby 
points; but 1000-ton lots and upward for early shipment 
could be done at less than $20; probably $19.75 ex-ship duty 
paid. Scotch Irons command $22 to $22.50 for some brands, 
but a few of the best bring $23.50 to $24, delivered in buy- 
ers’ yards, the general market being about as follows for 
city or nearby deliveries during the first half of next year 
(with a premium of $1 to $1.50 per ton on this year’s de- 
liveries) : f 


es te ONY ois hou Msgs ork ars .. . $23.50 to $24.50 
ee ee ae 22.00 to 22.50 
Ne. 2° Plain PE re eee ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Biameere star DOs. cick cisnseneaas 20.50 to 21.00 
OO EERE eee ee eer ee 20.50 to 21.00 
Low Phosphorus { 23.00 to 23.50 


> 22 Ov 


23.50 


No 
Scotch 


21.00 to 
22.50 to 


Middlesboro 
Irons 


Prompt shipments 
or spot. 

Billets.—There is a good deal of business under nego- 
tiation, both foreign and domestic, prices for the latter be- 
ing rather too high to permit immediate business. Foreign 
is likely to be done at a shade less than $29, ex-ship, duty 
paid, for first-class business; American, $33 asked. Heavy 
shipments are being made from abroad, and very large ar- 
rivals are expected during the remainder of the year. 


Muck Bars.—Business active than it 
prices are fairly steady at about $36, f.o.b. cars. 
large lots are said to have been made in Europe for through 
shipment to consumers in the West. 


Plates.— Business is quite satisfactory, although there is 
not as much crowding as there was some time ago. Mills 
are comfortably supplied with orders to cover them well on 
toward the close of the year; but, of course, there is always 
a margin for a certain amount of day to day tonnage. The 
mills have not. been able to do full justice to themselves in 
the matter of output on account of irregular supplies of fuel, 


was, but 
Sales of 


is less 


but they expect to do better in the near future. Prices 
steady at last week’s figures—viz.: Small lots, 2.10c. to 
2.15¢c.; Carload lots and upward, 44-inch and thicker, 2c. to 
2.05c.; Universals, 2c. to 2.05c.; Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 
Fire Box, 2.25c. to 2.30c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35¢c.; Char- 
coal Plates, C. H. No. 1, 24%c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange, 3c.; C. 


H. No. 1 Flange Fire Box, 3c. 


Structural Material.—There is very little to report in 
this department, except that work has been suspended on al- 
most all the large buildings that are in course of construc- 
tion. The Structural Iron workers are out on a strike, but 
it is not known what the chance8 are for an early settlement. 
Meanwhile it holds up a great deal of work, and to that ex- 
tent it is a disturbing factor. Prices appear to be entirely 
beyond official control, and every seller makes his own prices. 
A leading mill in the district quotes 2.50c., f.o.b. cars mill, 
as a base price for Beams, Channels and Angles. Foreign 
are quoted at 2.25c. to 2.75c. from store, according to quan- 
tity and delivery. 

Bars.—The Bar Iron trade is not unusually active. 
Some mills are said to be busy, others are only fairly so, 
and are inclined to quote easier prices on good business, 
claiming that “somebody is cutting.” The feeling is not 
buoyant, but it is believed that prices can be maintained at 
1.95c. to 2c. for Refined Bars (carload lots.a minimum quan- 
tity), and Steel Bars for this month’s delivery at 2c. to 
2.10c. For later dates lower prices would be quoted. 


Sheets.—Thin Sheets are dull, and prices inclined to 
shade off when business is strictly first class. The usual 
prices are as follows for Best Sheet (Common one-tenth to 
two-tenths less) : Nos. 10 and 12, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 14, 
2.50c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.70c.; Nos. 18-21, 3c.; Nos. 26, 27, 
3.20c.; No. 28, 3.40c. 

Old Material.—It is a very hard market to quote, as 
prices depend a good deal on which end is most anxious to 
make the trade. Forced sales would surely result in lower 
prices, but in the meanwhile there is a disposition to hold on 
until the demand is of a more general character. Bids and 
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offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 
Ce Sas nein ae kee $21.00 to $21.50 
Hleavy Steel Scrap.. ; 20.50 to 21.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap. 27.50 to 29.00 
oo a eee eee 26.00 to 27.00 
Old Iron Rails....... 24.00 to 25.00 
Old Iron Axles..... oi 30.00 to 31.00 
Old Car Wheels.... eRe ET SE 20.00 to 21.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought... 23.00 to 24.00 
CORBI TIONG. ois sis ncee cee ee he 18.50 to 19.50 
pO a er re 17.75 to 18.75 
8. Pee ee ee eee 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 2 Light Scrap (Ordinary)...... 15.00 to 16.00 
Wrought Turnings..............++++. 16,00to 17.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 18.00 to 18.50 
Cast Borings wi aiiateg kn aoe Mopac es 19.90 to 10.50 
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Pittsburgh. 


(By Aail.) 
Park BUILpING, August 13, 1902 


The market is quiet, so many people being away on their 


vacations; but there is a strong undertone in all lines ex 
cept Sheets and Wire, although Steel is expected to be lowe1 
Within two or three months and Bessemer and Basic Pig for 
next year is not moving, even at concessions from prices for 
fourth quarter. ‘The railroads are very much congested, es- 
pecially on Coal movement, and the mines, which are com- 
pelled to curtail production by fully a third, are paying 
special attention to the lake trade. The movement of Fin- 
ished Iron products is not very good and railroad yards are 
badly congested. Cars are in good supply, but cannot be 


moved. Buying of Plates, Rails and Structural Shapes con- 


tinues heavy. ‘The Rail mills are sold up for about five 
months of next year, the Plate mills for from three to four 
months and the Structural mills from two to three months, 
all this business being taken at base prices. The dullness in 
the Sheet trade continues, but while mills are making con- 
cessions on Galvanized they seem to be holding Black Sheets 
very firmly. 


Pig Iron.—Buying of Foundry Iron for next year has 
dropped off considerably since last week, but some fair sized 
orders have been taken this week and two or three quite 
large lots are now under negotiation. A number of the larg- 
est foundries in this district are still holding off, but furnaces 
expect them to come in early next month. There is a heavy 
demand for small lots of spot Foundry and as high as $25 
has been paid for No. 2, but other sales of spot have been 
made at a prefhium of not over 50c. a ton. Gray Forge is 
very quiet and mills are covered pretty well to the early part 
of December, the market being largely nominal at $20.50 to 
$21. Bessemer is in pretty active request for early deliv- 
ery, but can be had at about $21.50, Valley, for this month 
and next, while for fourth quarter shipment $21 to $21.25, 
Valley, represents the market. For next year we quote No. 
2 Foundry $21.50 to $22, Pittsburgh, and Bessemer $20.50 to 
$21, Valley. There is very little Valley Basic obtainable, 
but Virginia Basic can be had for late delivery at $17.60, fur- 
nace, or $20.15, Pittsburgh. There is little demand for spot 
Basic, and while sales of Virginia were made recently at 
$21.50, such Iron is now offered at this price without finding 
takers. 

Steel.—There are still a few urgent buyers of small lots 
for quick shipment, but for later delivery the market shows 
signs of a decline. As high as $34 has been paid for Bes- 
semer Billets for August-September shipment, but for deliv- 
eries running through the balance of the year we note Billets 
offered at $31.25, Pittsburgh, and Sheet Bars at $32. Con- 
sumers, however, are waiting for still lower prices. There 
is only one hitch regarding the proposed Steel plant at 
Youngstown, which is not the matter of cash, as the stock 
has all been subscribed, J. G. Butler, Jr., of the Brier Hill 
Iron & Coal Company being one of the heaviest subscribers. 
l‘oreign Steel is dead in this market, and on resale Billets 


are offered at $30.50 and possibly lower. \ 


Steel Rails.—A steady tonnage of Rails is being booked 
by the mills and early deliveries for next year are hard to 
get. The order placed in Germany by Pacific roads was 
40,000 tons, but it is claimed the order went abroad mainly 
on account of the low water freight rate obtainable to San 
Francisco rather than because early delivery was required. 
Standard Sections are $28 at mill. 


Hoops and Bands.—There is very little doing in Hoops 
and Bands, but prices seem to be well maintained. We 
quote Hoops at 1.90c. for 250-ton lots and over and 2c. in 
carloads. Bands are 1.60c. for Bessemer stock, 12-gauge 
and heavier, while for Open Hearth stock $2 per ton advance 
is charged. 


Muck Bar.—The market is very quiet, but mills still 
quote $36 and do not seem anxious for tonnage. 


Spelter.- This metal is decidedly scarce and the mar- 
ket closely follows St. Louis, where prices have advanced to 
fully 5.20c., or 5.3316c., Pittsburgh, for September shipment. 
Consumers are watching the market closely, as there are 
predictions that 6c. may be reached. 


Structural Material.— Nearly ail erection work is be- 
ing delayed by Shapes not arriving as soon as wanted. 
There are rumors that the local Structural Iron workers 
of the American Bridge Company may be called out in sym- 
pathy with the Philadelphia employees of the company who 
are out, but this is not likely. The local officials of the men 
here state ta-day that they have had no word from Frank 
Buchanan, international president at Philadelphia, in re- 
gard to their being called out, one way or the other. For 
prompt shipment Heavy Sections readily bring 2.50c. to 3c.. 
and Light Angles, &c., are still higher. For late delivery 
official prices rule as follows: Beams and Channels, up to 
15-inch, 1.60c.: over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 
6 inch. 1.60c.: smaller sizes, 1.55¢. to 1.600e.: Zees, 1.60¢.: 
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Tees, 1.65¢.; Steel Bars, 1.50e., half extras, at mill; Univer- 
sal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. ‘ 


Plates.—We note a sale of 50 tons of spot Sheared 
Plates at 2.25c., which is about the market for small lots, 
while for delivery in GO days mills can get 1.75e. to 1.85e., 
and a slight premium rules even for late this year. The 
regular prices, which hold good on any 1903 business, re- 
main as follows: Tank Plate, 44 inch thick and up to 100 
inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and 
Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still 
Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 
2.10c., and it ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100 
inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. Plate 3-16 inch in thick- 
ness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 
extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. 
extra for less than carload lots; terms, net‘cash in 30 days. 

Rods.—There is very little demand, and Rods are offered 
at $36 to $36.50, but these prices would no doubt be shaded 
on a good offer. 

Bars.—There is not much activity in either Iron or 
Steel Bars, but specifications are coming in very satisfac- 
torily. Stocks in dealers’ hands are heavier than a month 
or two ago, and by paying a little above the standard base 
price a buyer of a small quantity of a size can save money 
by getting it from a dealer rather than from a mill, as 
while the base price is higher there would be no extra for a 
small quantity of a size. This applies to both Iron and 
Steel Bars. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c. for carloads and 
larger, while small lots bring $2 to $3 a tone more. All 
specifications for less than 2000 lbs. of a size are subject to 
the following differential extras: Quantities less than 2000 
lbs., but not less"than 1000 lbs., 0.10c. per Ib. extra. Quan- 
tities less than 1000 lbs., 0.30c. per Ib. extra, the total weight 
of a size to determine the extra, regardless of length. We 
quote Iron Bars at 1.80c. in carloads and 1.90c. in small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, half extras as per National card. 

Sheets.—There seems to be scarcely any demand at all 
for Black Sheets, but still the mills hold box annealed one 
pass Sheets firm at 2.90c. for No. 27 and 3c. for No. 28 
eauge. On Sheets made from Scrap the market is about $2 
a ton lower than on Steel Sheets. Jobbers’ prices are 3c. 
to 3.15¢. for No. 27, and 3.10c. to 3.25c. for No. 28, in small 
lots. Nothing is doing in large lots, but we note sales of 
a few carloads for next year’s delivery at the regular rate, 
the mill guaranteeing against a decline. The Galvanized 
trade ‘s in very unsatisfactory shape, and while 75 per cent. 
off in carloads and 75 and 2% in 500-bundle lots is quoted 
on regular orders, on anything very desirable, it is claimed, 
these prices can be shaded. Small lots are 70, 10 and 5 to 70 
and 10 off. 

Skelp.—-Sheared Steei Skelp is scarce and firm, but 
(irooved Steel, also Iron Skelp, are hardly as strong as they 
were. We quote ordinary market prices as follows: Grooved 
Iron Skelp, 2.10c. to 2.15¢e.; Sheared, 2.15¢e. to 2.20c.: 
Grooved Steel Skelp, 2.15¢, to 2.20c.; Sheared, 2.25c., all 
f.o.b. mill, 30 days less 2 per cent. for cash. 

Merchant Steel.—Business is quiet, but not unsatis- 
factory considering the season. We quote Tire at 2.15c. to 
~ 25e.: Sleigh Shoe, 2.15¢. to 2.25¢.: Spring Steel, 2.20c. to 
» 30c., and Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 2.35ce. Cold Rolled Shafting 
is 47 per cent. off in carloads and 42 per cent. off in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory. ‘Tool Steel is 
Gloe, to Se. for ordinary grades and 12c. and upward for 
special grades. These prices are f.o.b. at mill. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Demand is extremely slack, and 
there are few transactions on which to base the market. 
Steel mills and Iron mills are wel! provided and are not 
making inquiry. Dealers profess to believe the market will 
hold up, and are bidding fair prices for Scrap released by 
the railroads, but are carrying heavier stocks than for some 
time. We note sales of Low Phosphorus Scrap at $24.50 te 
S25. The lowest asking prices are: Heavy Melting Stock, 
S21: Cast Serap, $18.50; Borings and Turnings, $10.50 to 
$11. No. 1 Wrought Machinery Scrap is quoted $21 to $22, 
net ton, other quotations being on gross tons. 

Merchant Pipe.—All things considered, the demand is 
regarded as satisfactory. The anthracite strike continues 
to throw a great deal of West Virginia oil country busi- 
ness to the local mills, which ordinarily goes East. On the 
other hand, demand from out West is not up to the stand- 
ard, due doubtless to the continued wet weather. The mar- 
ket is firm, and discounts in carloads as follows: 


Verchant Pipe. Black. Galvd 
1. to % inch, inclusive bat ; : 60 48 
‘4 to 12 inch, inclusive ‘ a com a 55 


Coke.—Coke shipments have grown worse in the past 
week, and furnaces are busy trying to get enough Coke to 
run. High prices are offered for spot Coke without avail. 
Conditions are likely to get worse rather than better, as new 
blast furnaces are completed, and efforts are made to get 
Coke for them. The Courier puts the production of Coke 
last week in the Connellsville region at 250,238 tons, this 
being one of the few weeks that the quarter-million mark was 
passed, and in the Lower Connellsville region at 42,214 tons, 
a gain of nearly 4000 tons over the previous week. Ship- 
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ments from the Connellsville region were 11,573 cars, a de- 
crease of 204 cars, and from the Lower Connellsville region 
81] cars, a decline of 33 cars. On contract Furnace Coke 
is $2.25 and Foundry $2.75 to $3, but for spot shipment as 
high as $4 has been offered without getting the Coke. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGUAM, ALA., August 11, 1902. 

There is practically no change in the condition of the 
Iron market, and the outlook for an improvement in the 
near future is anything but encouraging. There is the same 
keenness in the demand for spot and nearby delivery, but in 
quantity it would excite no comment if normal conditions 
prevailed. The furnace peopie would be glad to see only a 
nominal demand for a while, so that they could catch up on 
some of their old business. As it is, it is a worry to place 
what little is obtainable where it will do the most good. Ap- 
peals for “ just a little” are as urgent as ever, and the price 
has ceased to be a disturbing factor. Iron is wanted, and 
the price is a secondary matter. What is going out on 
prompt shipment orders continues to be small in volume, and 
it will be that way for some time to come. There continues 
to be considerable irregularity in price, and in quoting mar- 
ket for cash prices it should be understood that quotations 
represent only such sales as sellers chose to make public. It 
sometimes occurs that for reasons special to the seller prices 
are kept secret. Especially is this the case when a neighbor 
has obtained a little more for same grades. There were 
some sales of No. 2 Foundry at $22, some at $22.50 and 
some at $23. There were none reported at less price, and 
no quotations were obtainable of other grades based upon 
actual transactions. If any sales were made they were 
kept quiet. A demand for all grades is reported, and it ap- 
pears to your correspondent that there is a little more diffi- 
culty in obtaining Iron than has prevailed. This is at- 
tributable to a great extent to belated deliveries on old busi- 
ness. We are not yet recovered from the setback given by 
the strike to production. The burden that the furnaces 
were carrying had a material increase added to it. Every 
effort is now being made to run the furnaces to every possi- 
ble limit. But the results are not as great as hope pic- 
tured, and we are catching up more on paper than we are in 
practical results. If there is any comfort in knowing that 
capacity is being pushed to limit those who have deliveries 
due can have that. 

The sales for 1903 now play an important part in mar- 
ket forecasts. One large interest confesses to sales of over 
100,000 tons for first half of 1903 delivery, and is in an in- 
dependent position as to that period, and is not offering for 
that delivery. Adding to these reported sales others of 
which your correspondent has kept track, and he feels safe 
in estimating the sales to present date at 225,000 tons, for 
delivery the first half of 1908. This estimate is a very con- 
servative one. It shows that the selling was not fully re- 
ported at times made. There are a few interests that have 
kept close to shore on future delivery sales, so that there will 
be some Iron left to feed the market from time to time. 

The price for forward delivery is still a varying one, 
though the bulk of it has been on the basis of $17 for No. 
2 Foundry. Some sellers asked $17.50 and obtained it, 
and in some cases more was asked and obtained. The dis- 
count in the price of forward delivery Iron is attracting 
attention. It cannot stay that way. It must advance or 
cash Iron must decline. It don’t seem to be good judgment 
to anticipate a decline in cash as long as it is so scarce and 
so hard to get. An increase over present production, as has 
been heretofore stated, is hardly probable, though there is 
undoubted business in the formation of the new furnace 
companies mentioned in previous letters. The sale of the 
Oxmoor furnaces reported in previous letter has been called 
off, and it is not improbable that the Tennessee Company 
will again operate them. Before the end of the month the 
Valley Head Company will have effected a permanent or- 
ganization, and in all probability commence operations pre- 
liminary to building. Great secrecy is yet maintained as to 
the location of the furnaces to be erected by the Schulers, 
and nothing authoritatively is yet given out concerning it. 
But your correspondent knows of important contracts that 
have been made in connection with furnace erection. There 
are other furnace propositions under consideration, but they 
are in too embrionic a state to report. 

There is nothing to be said of interest about Steel. Be- 

lated deliveries disturb sleep there, too. Of late there have 
been no sales of Basic Iron, and quotations are not obtain- 
able. It is being produced on a limited scale only at pres- 
ent. 
. The Southern Iron Association report of shipments for 
six months ending June 30 shows total shipments of Pig 
Iron, Steel Billets and Cast Iron Pipe aggregated 1,843,343 
tons, of which 162,387 were Pipe and 56,330 were Steel Bil- 
lets. Of Pig Jron 1,172,179 tons went to Western points 
and 504,831 tons went to Eastern points. Exports of Pig 
Iron and Pipe were less than 4000 tons each. 

The scarcity of Coke still continues, and it is costing 
$4.50 to $5 when brought from other districts. An inter- 
ested party declared to your correspondent that he could 
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contract all the Coke he could supply in five years at $3.50 
per ton. The No. 3 Furnace of the Sloss Company will be 
ready in a few days to go into blast, the date depending upon 
the supply of Coke. They are rushing the building of 200 
Coke ovens at their camp at Littleton. Other batteries are 
being built, and still others in contemplation. And we will, 
at no distant period, be able to supply the demands of the 
district from home production. 

The management of the Republic Company are congratu- 
lating themselves upon the record their new furnace at 
Thomas is making. The output for one day was 293 tons, 
and all of it was Foundry Iron. 

The molders are taking their turn on a strike, which is 
imminent. Their grievances have not yet been published, 
but their demands will probably be formulated this week. So 
far the employers have refused to entertain them. Nearly 
all fevers are catching, but the strike fever seems to be the 
most contagious on the list. When cured, it is only for a 
season, and the employer is now always on the qui vive for 
it, with no remedy other than to let it run its course. One 
has to choose between drastic measures, heroic treatment 
and conciliation. The disease may be mitigated, but its 
eradication is the question to be studied and solved. Strikes, 
though, are like the poor, “ they are with you always.” 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., August 13, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

The entire amount of Pig Iron sold during the past week 
for delivery during the first half or second quarter of next 
year was something that can only be represented by a good 
round figure, one agency here alone reporting sales of about 
45,000 tons of Southern Iron; this, however, included quite 
a large tonnage of Basic, which is understood to have been 
sold on the basis of $18.50, Birmingham. The trend of the 
market has not changed a particle. The week’s business has 
brought with it instructions from several Southern furnaces 
to their agents here to sell no more Iron on their account, as 
they were practically out of the market for an indefinite 
period. The basis on which this Southern Iron is being sold 
is that of $17.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, the few furnaces 
who were offering Iron for $17 last week having sold out and 
retired from the field. Northern furnaces have been offering 
and selling considerable Iron also for next year’s delivery ; 
one sale of 500 tons of No. 2, November to June delivery, on 
the basis of $22.50, Ironton, is reported, which gives an ap- 
proximate idea of the value of Northern Iron for the first 
six months of next year. Sales of Northern Malleable for 
this year’s delivery are reported to have been made with a 
range of from $22.60 to $23.60, Cincinnati, difference in qual- 
ity representing the range in price. Offerings on this same 
class of Iron for the second quarter of next year are now 
being made on the basis of $24.10, Cincinnati. In regard to 
Iron for spot delivery the situation has not changed at all. 
There is no such thing as a standard price for Iron for de- 
livery this year. We have heard of an offer to sell a car- 
load or two of No 2 Southern on the basis of $20, Birming- 
ham, and also of the sale of 100 tons of the same grade be- 
ing made for August shipment on the basis of $23, Birming- 
ham. Prominent agencies here are quoting as low as $19.50 
for the same grade for delivery a little later during the 
year, so it is pretty hard to tell just exactly what that Iron 
is worth, as the same conditions do not govern every sale, 
and the quality of the Iron, the need of the buyer and the 
conscience of the seller are factors which are not in perfect 
equation throughout the problem. Gray Forge and Mottled 
Iron are the only weak spots in this year’s delivery Lron, 
and offerings of these are freely made at $17.50, Birmingham, 
for August delivery, advancing in price as the deliveries ex- 
tended into the year. Freight rate from Hanging Rock dis- 
trict is $1.10 and from Birmingham $2.75. We quote, f.o.b, 
Cincinnati, for 1902 delivery as follows: 


eer COMO Oe Di sa 6 disietcciw aces 22.75 to $26.25 
ot OS a ee 22.25 to 25.75 
sy | ee. eee 21.75 to 25.25 
ee a ee TR Seer ree 20.75 to 21.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 22.75 to 26.25 
southern Coke, No. 2 Softt......ssccees 22.25 to 25.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 20.25 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 20.25 to 20.75 
a BR, A. SS eer ee eee 26.10 to 26.60 
See es NOS Biv wie vine aie 's brew a vp oe 25.85 to 26.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 26.10 to 26.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2......ccse0% 25.60 to 26.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 25.10 to 25.60 


Car Wheels and Matleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheels, chilling 

Pe re ee Pe ee $27.75 to $28.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 26.00 to 26.25 


Quotations for first six months of 1903. f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
the buyer to assume freight difference which may exist at 
time of shipment, are as follows: 


er oe - $20.75 to $21.50 
SE ee a eee 20.25 to 21.00 
oe a NR re ere 19.75 to 20.50 
Oe Ce Os sy a seen pase 2 19.75 to 20.50 
Southern Coke, Grav Forge........... 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 20.75 to 21.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 20.25 to 21.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1..... sevces SeekOte 24.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 2............ 23.60 to 24.10 
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St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, August 13, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The conditions in the Pig Iron market have 
quieted down considerably for the past week, and it would 
seem to indicate by this state of affairs that the buyers 
have pretty well covered their wants for a period well into 
next year. Reports from the South show that many of the 
furnaces are comfortably sold for the first quarter and 
some for the first half of 1903. Prices are variable and for 
1903 delivery, and the business executed is on the basis of 
$17.50 to $18.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry. What 
little spot Iron is in sight commands a premium of several 
dollars over these figures. Freight rate to St. Louis is $3.25. 
The following is the range of prices current for cash, f.o.b. 
St. Louis: 





Southern, No. 1 Foundry........... $21.50 to $24.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry.......... 20.75 to 23.2: 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 20.25 to 22. 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 19.75 to 22. 
Td 2 MC es or ace c aus enue Khe daue 21.25 to 23 
Se Re eae ee 20.75 to 23. 
oe SS aaa ee eR eC ee 19.75 to 21 
Southern Car Wheel Iron............ 19.75 to 22.2% 
Malleable Bessemer.............+-. ey aan 

Ohio Silvery, 8 Per cent. Silicon...... .... to 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... sina ae 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... re 


Bars.—The jobbers report a slight improvement in the 
demand for Iron and Steel Bars, and in the matter of prices 
the former quotations hold good. We quote from the mills: 
Iron Bars at 1.90c. to 1.95¢., and Steel Bars at 1.90c. to 2e. 
Jobbers quote Iron Bars at 2.25c., and Steel Bars at 2.25c. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The underlying conditions 
in the market for Rails and Track Supplies are of a strong 
order, and the demand from this point continues active. In 
the matter of prices we note no change, and we continue to 
quote as follows: Splice Bars at 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Bolts, 
Square Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3.25c. to 
3.30c.; Spikes, 2.50c. to 2.60c. 

Angles and Channels.—In line with the other goods 
on the jobbers’ lists the demand for Angles and Channels 
shows signs of improvement, and in the matter of prices 
no changes are to be reported. For material of this class 
2.50c., base, is the quotation. 

Pig Lead.—The volume of transactions the past week 
in the Lead market shows but slight variation from that re- 
ported the previous week, and in the matter of prices our 
quotation remains unchanged. Chemical at 3.97%4c. to 4c., 
and Desilverized at 4.05c. 

Spelter.—Liberal transactions are reported in the Spel- 
ter market for the week since our last report, and prices 
show a tendency to harden. We quote 5.20c. to 5.25c. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, August 12, 1902. 

Iron Ore.—The heavy movement of Ore down the Lakes 
continues. It is becoming evident that the boats are more 
nearly in proportion to the loads than heretofore, because 
the grain trade has boomed and some tonnage is in consee 
quence being withdrawn from the Ore carrying trade. All 
evidences are that there are enough boats for all trades, so 
that the Ore shippers need not fear any shortage hereafter. 
This week the car-supply for the movement of material from 
the lake docks to the furnaces has been better and the ship- 
ment in consequence heavy. 

Pig Iron.—In the Foundry grades this has been a more 
quiet week than any that has been seen this summer. In 
fact, for the first time the midsummer dullness has begun 
to pervade the entire market, and has manifested itself in 
the Pig Iron trade by a letting up of ordering both for im- 
mediate shipment and for future delivery. It is evident 
that there is not to be much wild Iron on the market for the 
remainder of the year, when it is said that some of the con- 
tracts, on which the furnaces are working, will not be com- 
pleted by the end of the year, according to agreement, and a 
considerable amount of material will have to be carried over 
into next year. This statement is bringing out the possi- 
bility that there will be even a greater shortage of Foundry 
Iorn during the first half of next year than is existing dur- 
ing the last half of this. Adding to the fact that many of 
the contracts will lap over into next year comes the infor- 
mation that sales have been so heavy for the first and sec- 
ond quarter delivery that many of the furnaces are requir- 
ing that all sales for delivery before July 1 be subject to 
their approval. The furnacemen are taking care not to 
take more material for delivery during that period than 
the furnaces can produce. Under the circumstances the in- 
creased strength in the general market is easily understood. 
None of the Northern furnaces is quoting less now than 
$21.50 to $22 for future delivery, and many of them are not 
very anxious to close very far ahead at those prices. The 
Southern producers are also asking better prices, as the 
last quotation of $17, Birmingham, has about been discarded 
and now the ruling prices seem to be $17.50 and $18, Bir- 
mingham. The interruptions of production during the last 
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three months and the continued shortage of. Coke throughout 
the year have had much to do with the state of the Pig Iron 
supply at this time. From the same source it is feared that 
the production may be interrupted again. All furnaces there- 
fore are husbanding their supply of Coke, which is none too 
great, although there has been no such scarcity of late as 
would make it necessary for any of the furnaces to bank 
their fires. In the Basic trade very little is being done. A 
few of the furnaces have a little off Iron occasionally of 
which they are making disposition at $20.50, Valley furnace. 
No Standard Iron is offered for this year’s delivery by any 
furnacemen here at any price. For future delivery the 
Basic producers are not making any quotations, except for 
choice orders. There is very little Iron yet to be sold for 
the second quarter of next year, and about all of the output 
of the furnaces of the ltirst quarter has »een sold. Second 
quarter delivery has been able to command about $20 in 
the Valley, and all quotations from now on will be about on 
that basis. In Bessemer the association furnaces have about 
sold theivy supply for the first quarter, but have made no 
sales past that time, and there is no indication now that 
anything will be done before September 1. The non-associa- 
tion furnaces have continued to sell their output for the sec- 
ond quarter, and have been getting nbout $21 to $21.50 in 
the Valley. Whether this is an indication of what prices the 
association will demand remains, of course, to be seen. No 
sales of Bessemer were reported during the week. 
Finished Material.—As in the Pig Iron trade it is evi- 
dent that the midsummer dullness has settled on the Fin- 
ished Material market. This week has seen the minimum 
of selling for this summer in many of the trades. The mill 
men have not taken this as any indication of any decline in 
the demand, but tWey themselves have contributed to the dull- 
ness by refusing to insist upon sales. Any insistence upon 
ordering now might seem to indicate a weakness on the 
part of the producers, which appearance they wish to avoid. 
There have been reports of a certain weakness in the Bar 
trade, but these are not borne out by the facts. The buying 
during the week has not been as heavy as formerly, but the 
market has not weakened any. Most of the mills have about 
all of the material sold which they can produce during the 
remainder of the year, and while the buying has not been 
general for next year there has been quite a good bit of 
business done for the first quarter. On the present sales the 
old prices have been maintained for the Steel product both 
for immediate shipment and for future delivery. Bessemer 
Steel Bars have been bringing 1.60c., Pittsburgh, and Open 
Hearth Steel Bars have been selling for 1.70c., Pittsburgh. 
On Bar Iron there has not been quite so firm a market, but 
the price has not dropped below 1.75c., Pittsburgh. The 
general quotation is 1.80c., Pittsburgh. Some of the mills 
which were idle for a short time after July 1 are now re- 
suming operations. Plates seem to have been leading the 
market this week. It is now about impossible to get any 
orders in with the Steel Corporation for first quarter de- 
livery of 1903, and some few sales of small lots have been 
made by the so-called independent mills for that period. The 
latter have not abandoned their policy of insisting on carry- 
ing the present prices into next year, and the first sales at 
a premium have been made. The needs of the market can- 
not possibly be supplied by the Steel Corporation for the 
first quarter, and there is a very strong possibility that many 
of the consumers will have to pay fancy premiums for what 
material they use. Most of the independent mills are now 
insisting on from to 2.10c. at the mills for Sheared 
Plates. The selling of the independent mills into next year 
has been on Universal Plates, as the Steel Corporation have 
some uncovered capacity for Tank and Boiler Plates for the 
first quarter. The demand for Structural Steel, both for im- 
mediate and for future shipment, has been incessant. Many 
of the projects under way now are running the chance of 
being compelled to stop for a while due to the lack of mate- 
rial. Not only is the specifications on former contracts very 
heavy, but there is a new demand for material for imme- 
diate shipment, which is indicating the general activity of 
the time along those lines. For future delivery the Steel 
Corporation are holding to their former price of 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, which is also quoted by the other large producers. 
Some of the smaller mills, however, are now getting 2c. 
to 3c. for quick shipment on small lots, and show no dis- 
position to recede from those prices for future delivery. The 
split between the larger and the smaller mills on the price 
policy seems to be complete, and no one is coming forward 
to try to effect a reconciliation or to bring about a harmony 
of action. In the Sheet trade there appears to be the one 
indication of weakness. The market has not accommodated 
itself as yet to the increased facilities for production which 
made their appearance during the spring. Even this weak- 
ness is confined to the galvanized product, as Black Sheets 
are still in good demand and the prices are holding up well. 
The weakness confines itself more to the lighter gauges, al- 
though of the heavier gauges of Galvanized Sheets there is 
no great sale. About the only quotations that is possible 
now is on No. 10 at 2.50c. as a basis for the gauges up to 
No. 20. The demand for Billets is increasing, and it can- 
not be said that there is any better supply than former'y. 
The abandonment of the imported material as not available 
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for domestic use has again created a greater demand than 
the present capacity can fill, and the market in consequence 
is strong. ‘The sales which are made are on a basis of about 
$32.50, Pittsburgh. The imported material might be had 
for less money and $31, Pittsburgh, is about the maximum. 
There is a continued demand for Light Rails at $38 to $40, 
with but little being done because of the scarcity of the ma- 
terial. The week has shown light business in Standard 
Rails for next year’s delivery. This price holds firm at $28. 

Old Material.—Most of the Scrap dealers are looking 
around for material, and have not been able to find it. 
There is a good call for Mill Scrap, due to the opening up of 
some of the Bar Iron mills, which were idle. The increased 
demand from the consumers and the lessened supply has 
kept the prices strong. The market, therefore, is still rep- 
resented by the following quotations: No. 1 Wrought, $19.50, 
net; Iron Rails, $27.50, gross; Iron Axles, $20, gross; Cast 
Borings, $10, gross; Wrought Turnings, $15.25, gross; Cast 
Scrap, $16, net; Car Wheels, $19, gross; Heavy Melting 
Steel, $19, gross; Old Steel Rails, $20, gross. 





The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, August 13, 1902. 

Owing to the absence from the city of the greater portion 
of machinery merchants, trade is to all appearances quiet. 
Such who have not yet availed themselves of the luxury of 
a vacation say that they have been amply repaid for keeping 
their “nose to the desk.” They say that business is ex- 
ceptionally good, considering the fact that so many business 
men are now away for recreation. There is little of very 
great moment on the tapis, but the general demand is pretty 
good. The firm tone which has dominated the market for 
some time is still manifest. The engine and boiler trade, 
and more particularly the latter, who have been rather back- 
ward in advancing prices, are now showing an inclination 
to adhere firmly to quotations. A New York State engine 
builder has just sent out notifications of an advance. 

The pump trade have been unable to do anything in the 
matter of. values, due doubtless to the fact that the Consoli- 
dated Company stick to their old prices and refuse to advance 
them. A number of more or less prominent pump makers 
“outside the combine” met at Niagara Falls, and among 
other things discussed the price question. They arrived at 
no conclusion. It is also thought in the trade that they 
talked of another consolidation to compete with the exist- 
ing combination. Nothing was accomplished on this score. 
There is a universal complaint over the low prices for pumps 
ruling at present. 

In well informed machine tool circles it was thought that 
the consolidation of the builders of traveling cranes would 
be effected before the close of the summer. At present in- 
dications point to a suspension of negotiations until the fall 
months. Until a very short time ago the project was re- 
ceiving a good deal of attention from the promoters and 
principals. Meetings were being held very frequently and 
the desired plants were under option. Some of these op- 
tions at least have now expired, and it was decided to hold 
the matter in abeyance until after the summer is over. 
Besides the important traveling crane builders, it is said 
that certain large machine tool interests were involved, and 
that the latest plan included the absorption of plants build- 
ing heavy machine tools as well as crane plants. While 
everything looked extremely favorable for an early consum- 
mation of the consolidation a few weeks ago, at present the 
situation is as perplexing as ever. 

Another large contract has just been placed for equip- 
ment to be installed in the new plant of the Commonwealth 
Electric Company of Chicago. The contract was awarded to 
the Alberger Condenser Company of 95 Liberty street, New 
York. It calls for a complete condensing plant, including a 
surface type condenser of the high vacuum system. A 28- 
inch vacuum will be maintained. This’ will be the largest 
surface condenser on land, having 20,000 square feet of cool- 
ing surface. The pumping plant will be a Corliss driven 
outfit, consisting of circulating pump, dry vacuum pump and 
hot water pump. Lake water derived from the Chicago 
River will be used for cooling purposes. The condenser 
plant will be a most interesting one, as will also the entire 
power station. As we have: previously noted, the electric 
power which this plant will produce is to be obtained by 
means of a turbine generator of new design and built by the 
General Electric Company. As the water from the turbine 
will contain no oil, being really distilled water, it will be 
used over and over again in the boilers. The boilers, which 
are to be of the Babcock & Wilcox type, are to be supplied 
with superheaters. The installation which is now being con- 
tracted for is a 7500 horse-power unit and is to serve as a 
trial unit, and if as successful as expected will be dupli- 
cated several times, as it is intended to ultimately have a 
large power station in operation at this point. 

The -Alberger Condenser Company have just shipped a 
barometric condenser to the Bellaire, Ohio, plant of the Na- 
tional Steel Company. This order was executed in eight 
weeks. 
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In the bidding on the 8,UUC,00U-gallon pumping engine 
for the municipality of Yonkers, N. Y., Thomas A. Lewis of 
120 Liberty street was the lowest bidder. His proposition 
was based on a vertical compound pumping engine. 

Bids are now being received by the White Mountain Pa- 
per Company of Portsmouth, N. H., for the engines to be 
installed at their new plant. This matter was up some six 
months ago. It will be recalled that the list includes 20 
300 horse-power simple, two 1800 horse-power tandem com- 
pound condensing, seven 1200 horse-power tandem compound 
condensing and one 1200 horse-power cross compound con- 
densing engines. J. C. Morgan is in charge of the work, 
and Joseph H. Wallace of 5 Beekman street, New York, is 
the consulting engineer. 

The Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Company of 21 
Park row were the successful bidders on the Bremerton, 
Wash., coaling station for the United States Navy. The 
price was about $265,000. Elevating and conveying ap 
paratus of the C. W. Hunt type will be employed. 

The Vuleanized Rubber Company of New York, whose 
principal offices and works are located at Morrisville, N. J., 
are making extensive additions to their plant. They are in 
the market for boilers and engines. The improvements will 
entail an expenditure of upward of $150,000. The New 
York office of the concern is at 110 Grand street. 

The United States Soap Corporation, who had planned 
for a very extensive plant in the vicinity of Dunellen, N. J., 
lave just purchased the plant of Herman Boritz & Co. of 
Lodi, N. J., and will spend something like $50,000 in im- 
proving it. KF. M. Stripe of 21 Park row, New York, is the 
president of the company. 

The American Coal & Shipping Agency of 2 Square De 
L’Opera, Paris, send us the following: 

‘We are receiving many requests here for apparatus for 
ventilating ‘separate apartments, restaurants, &¢c., such ap 
paratus to be independent of the heating, and in case of 
restaurants, if possible, to give facilities for cooling by the 
passage over ice or other means. We should be glad to re- 
ceive particulars from manufacturers.” 

William E. Dickey,. general manager of the Clonbrock 
Steam Boiler Company, manufacturers of the Morrin Cli- 
max boiler, Brooklyn, N. Y., and late principal assistant 
engineer of the United States Navy, announces that on and 
after August 25, 1902, he will represent the Goulds Mfg 
Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., and the West Point Boiler 
Works (R. Munroe & Son), Pittsburgh, Pa., with offices and 
wareroom at 16 Murray street, New York. 


— 


Trade Publications. 


Union Mfg. Company’s New Chuck Catalogue.—The 
Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., and 103 Cham- 
bers street, New York, have just issued a new chuck cata- 
logue of 122 pages, fully illustrated, which they believe to 
be the largest of its kind published. It represents practi- 
cally a complete line of lathe and drill chucks, both steel and 
iron. Special attention is called to the new features of flush 
pinions, which prevent possible injury to the operator’s 
hands when the chuck is in motion, and the positive drive 
and removable jacket feature of the Czar drill chuck. The 
boring mill, geared scroll combination chucks and the extra 
heavy geared scroll chucks are the especially new designs 
shown in this catalogue. 

Light Cars.—The Sheffield Car Company of Three 
Rivers, Mich., have just issued a handsome little catalogue 
illustrating and giving a general description of the line of 
light cars—velocipedes, dumping cars, mining cars, logging 
cars and hand cars of various designs and for different pur- 
poses, as well as other kinds of cars and trucks used for in- 
dustrial purposes—which they manufacture. 

Watchman’s Clocks.—The Waggoner Watchman Clock 
Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., are circulating two il- 
lustrated folders with descriptive matter concerning the 
Waggoner watchman and police patrol systems. The ma 
chines are designed for the correct registration of the rounds 
made by the policeman and watchman and the notification 
of some central point when the rounds fail to be made 


epee ere ee 


By special regulation about to be issued the Treasury 
Department ‘will correct an error in the ruling issued 
April 21, 1902, with regard ta the allowance of a draw- 
back on eastings. In the ruling referred to it was pro 
vided that the allowance of drawback should be based 
upon the quantity of domestic iron used in the process 
of manufacture. As amended the modified paragraph 
will read as follows: “In the liquidation the quantity 
of imported iron which may be taken as the basis for 
the allowance of drawback may equal the quantity de- 
clared in the drawback entry after official verification 
of exported weights, but in no case shall it exceed 21.3 
per cent. of the weight of the exported castings.” 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


There has not been any marked movement in the iron 
stocks, which, generally speaking, have held quite well their 
own under moderate trading. There were some pretty large 
sales of Virginia stock and bounds during the week at ad 
vancing prices. Nothing further has been heard of the Sloss- 
Republic consolidation. In Colorado Fuel it appears to be 
admitted now that the Gates party will be in control at the 
coming election. The official report of the July earnings of 
the United States Steel Corporation has not been issued. 
It is expected that the earnings will be unprecedentedly large. 


Central Foundry Company.— The annual report of the 
Central Foundry Company shows the company’s assets and 
liabilities as follows: 


issets 
ig ae). See ere $15,971,001.01 
Less depreciation of plants...... 39,818.53 
———$15,931,182.48 
(Coa inn aca ow 0.5 ke ae ale er ee are ates 700,000.00 
Central Iron & Coal Company investment....... $27,275.00 
Accounts and bills receivable..... $527,194.33 
Less freight allowances and cash 
discounts, estimated.... a 12,000.00 
- 515,194.33 
Inventory ..cceseee eee eee ee niga 302,139.16 
> Se A doce Died eceree a ah Patea wah 100,687.21 
Wmemered TMOPUNEG 6.5 ns keh cess cece ae 6,338.51 
Pree Se TOU oi iad 6 ck oe Oe: Wale cies coe 4,771.89 


PC a hgrah ie Oa ev a ek $17,947,588.58 


ee eee eee ee ee Ce ee $14,000,000.00 


Debenture bonds........ ed ahaa ees sid eerie 3,863,000.00 
RUNG oie ko bee e av cea ee 38,630.00 
Accounts payable, not due...... ie 44,816.03 
Taxes and licenses...... an : : 1,142.55 

PIR «civ ata (ars vida 6k ah“ SLT ee ie $17,947, 588. 58 


The company’s earnings for the fiscal year ended June.30 
last, and the purpose to which they were put were as fol- 
lows : 

Earnings on sales after deducting all operating 


GS bh ibs eRe eS oe Rae Oboe ree at er ames $378,054.86 
Sond interest for 12 months ending 

PE ee ee ae $231,780.00 
Debit balance to profit and loss car- 

ried from July 1, 1901..........- 57,116.35 


One-fourth of organization expenses, 
three-fourths having been previous- 


Pree eee 9,068.10 
Expense of replacement and better- 

MOmt OF GUUIDURORE. 20 ccc cccusccs 40,271.88 
Depreciation of plants............. 39,818.53 


—_____ $378,054.86 


Otis Elevator Company.—The directors of the Otis 
Elevator Company have decided to recommend to the stock- 
holders an increase in the company’s capital stock, and a 
special meeting for the purpose of ratifying the plan has 
been called for September 8. It is proposed to increase the 
preferred stock by $2,000,000, of which $910,000 will be 
held in the company’s treasury for future use and the bal- 
ance—$1,090,000—is to be subscribed for at par by the pres- 
ent holders of common and preferred stock in the proportion 
of one new share for every ten shares now held. The cir- 
cular announcing the plan gives as the reason for the pro- 
posed increase the necessity of further enlarging \the com- 
pany’s plants and increasing the working capital. It is 
pointed out that the proposed increase in the preferred stock 
will, by supplying funds required for the growth of the 
company’s business, permit in the future the apportionment 
of a certain part of the company’s earnings for payment of 
dividends on the common stock. 

It is reported that the La Belle Iron Works of Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Steubenville, Ohio, will issue 10,000 additional 
shares of stock, to be offered to stockholders at 110. 


National Enameling & Stamping Company.—The 
National Enameling & Stamping Company report for the 
year ended June 30 as follows: Net profits, $1,988,428 ; in- 
terest, dividends, organization expenses and property ac- 


.count, $1,319,139; leaving a balance of undivided profits of 


$669,289; previous surplus, $1,110,417; total surplus on 
June 80, 1902, $1,779,707. Out of the latter amount the 
directors have decided to transfer to a general reserve ac- 
count $500,000, and carry forward the balance of $1,279.- 
707 to profit and loss surplus account. In December, 1901. 
the company redeemed $165,000 first mortgage bonds that 
do not fall due until September 1, 1902. The balance sheet 
as of June 30 shows: Assets—Real estate, machinery, &c., 
$22,961,309: balance of organization expenses, $28,500; new 
catalogues, $6717; materials and supplies on hand, $4,483,- 
456; accounts and bills receivable, after providing for dis- 
counts and bad debts, $784,374; payments in advance for 
next year’s business, $38,476; cash on hand, $427,634—total 
assets, $28,730,466. Liabilities—Capital stock, authorized 
$30,000,000, issued $23,838,450; first mortgages 5 per cent. 
gold bonds outstanding, $2,335,000; accrued interest, $38,- 
917: sundry creditors, $437,083; dividends payable July 1, 
1902, $301.358: profit and loss surplus, $1,779,707—total 
liabilities, $28,730,466. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Virginia Iron, Coal 
& Coke Company it was ordered that the transfer books be 


closed August 18 and reopened September 2 preparatory to 
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offering a privilege to the stockholders looking to the re- 
habilitation of the affairs of the company. 

The International Harvester Company have been organ- 
ized at Trenton, N. J. The articles provide that all of the 
$120,000,000 of the capital stock shall be common stock, 
unless it shall be decided to increase the company’s capita} 
beyond those figures. In that event, $120,000,000 is to be- 
come preferred stock, and the additional capital is to be com- 
mon stock. The consolidation consists of the McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Company of Chicago, the Deering Har- 
vester Company of Chicago, the Milwaukee Harvester Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis.; the Plano Mfg. Company of Chi- 
cago, and the Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Company of 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The Trust,Company of the Republic have completed the 
payments for all the shipbuilding plants held under the 
options of the United States Shipbuilding Company, includ- 
ing the Bethlehem Steel Company, Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco; Bath Iron Works and Hyde Windlass Company, 
Bath, Maine; Eastern Shipbuilding Company, New London, 
Conn.; Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, 
Del.; Crescent Shipyards, Elizabeth, N. J.; Samuel L. 
Moore & Son Company, Elizabeth, N. J., and the Canda Mfg. 
Company, Carteret, N. J. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company the long proposed issue of $7,500,- 
000 5 per cent. 30-year bonds was authorized. These bonds, 
which are all subscribed, are to provide funds to pay for 
the Cornwall iron ore banks, blast furnaces at Lebanon, Pa. ; 
a controlling interest in the Cornwall & Lebanon Railroad, 
and by-product coke ovens at Lebanon. They will be se- 
cured by a first mortgage on these properties, which were 
bought at the time the Pennsylvania Steel Company were 
reorganized in May, 1901. 

Dividends.—The Niles-Bement Pond Company have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 144 per cent. on 
their preferred stock, payable August 15. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company have declared the regu- 
lar dividend of 1% per cent. on their preferred stock, pay- 
able August 15. 

The Niles-Bement Pond Company have declared a 
semiannual dividend on the common stock, payable in two 
installments, 2 per cent. September 15 and 2 per cent. De 
cember 15. 





Page Woven Wire Company of New Jersey. 


Cody & McMunn of New York and Chicago recently of- 
fered for sale $1,750,000 of the company’s $2,000,000 first 
mortgage sinking fund 20-year 5 per cent. gold bonds, se- 
cured by a first mortgage upon all the properties, and fur- 
ther secured by a sinking fund of not less than $100,000 an- 
nually, to commence within three years from April 1. 1902: 
North American Trust Company, mortgage trustee. In con- 
nection with the offering the following statement was is 
sued as of April 1: 

The company began business April 1, 1902, as successors 
of the Page Woven Wire Fence Company of Illinois, a 
company incorporated in 1889, with a plant at Adrian, 
Mich., for the manufacture of coiled spring wire fencing. 
The Adrian plant has a capacity of more than 65 tons of 
woven wire fence each 24 hours. The growth of the busi- 
ness from the year 1889 to the present time is illustrated by 
the following record of the net sales and profits as certified 
by the New York Audit Company (all freights and dis- 
counts deducted). This only shows profit in fence depart- 
ment, and does not include business of steel and wire plant: 


idrian Plant Fence Sales. 


Year Sales Profit Year. Sales. Profit. 
1901. ....$1,532.679 Not 1895......$468,339 $87,766 
1900. . 746.142 reported. 1894...... 389,249 64,970 
1899.... 924.150 $232,980 1893...... 222.161 40,692 
i ae 73 955 61,429 BOE hd z's 182.900 43.642 
BS a aces 518,013 51,430 1891. . . 125.760 19,441 
SOOO s wus 478,650 84,310 Be ee 78,020 10,101 


Adding to the Adrian sales as above for 1901 ($1,532,- 
679) the sales of the Monessen plant ($1,271,186), the total 
sales were $2,803,865; net profits, $372,944: deduct inter- 
est and extraordinary expenses, $31,376; balance, surplus, 
$341,568. The fence sales for the three months ended 
March 31, 1902, show an average increase over the same pe- 
riod of 1901 of 84 per cent. 

During the year 1900 the company were compelled to re- 
fuse over $300,000 of orders for want of wire, owing to 
adverse market conditions before the company began to man- 
ufacture their own wire. In August, 1900, the company 
completed their steel rod and wire mill plant at Monessen, 
Pa., 39 miles from Pittsburgh. The company are fully 
equipped by means of this plant to manufacture from pig 
iron and scrap the finished wire required for their fence 
manufacture, making it substantially independent. The 
Monessen plant is also equipped with looms for weaving 
fence for the Eastern trade. A considerable business in 
the manufacture of wire nails and staples is also done here. 

The Monessen plant has a 24-hour day capacity of the 
following productions : Steel, 100 tons; steel rods, 200 tons: 
galvanized wire, 150 tons. At a normal cost of production 
the above output should yield am annual net profit of no? 
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less than $600,000; to this should be added a conservative 
estimate of the net profit on’ $2,000,000 of fence sales, 
which at the present market prices for steel rods and wire 
would be at least 15 per cent., or $300,000, making a total 
net ‘profit of $900,000. The interest charge on the bond is- 
sue calls for $100,000; sinking fund, $100,000; leaving bal- 
ance, surplus, of $700,000: 


Balance Sheet April 1, 1902. 


Assets. 

ER 3 is eke bin Lhe Wik eee ee ee aad SR DeR eas os eek $308,075 
Pe PE. ck nck ne whe k OWS OH Ake woe oR ELLeS 377,355 
SE i's 6c cae <n be eke oe ae oe See ee 20,081 
NNR, a ot 6 a wih tl elon tee le el aevh an WiniaiS 8 4i0ie we SCE 751,846 
ee a ae ee ee en ee 2,412,769 
OG. SDUNERs 4s ash ew brea bea tee Rb We Ree Re Oe 250,000 
Franchises, patents and business...............0e.. 5,000,000 

NI a5 csi <i ce ld oe wa OR ee ae dnp Oe ee $9,120,126 

Liabilities, 

I 5 4a '6.d eh a ea oes OEE EAS ee 
Preferred stock, 7 per cent., noncumulative......... 1,000,000 
II ooo Stas took Sas lds alk ce te cea a od RL 150,000 
sé. cab vscaes sake eee meee ee pen enee 120,592 
ae ee ee re Tee er ere sr 755,562 
PEE SN sick KA eek ah ON RNS e Ge REY 68,778 
oe are cee 25,194 
Penet Shorten: Ba, Ge: BORE oo. ck ccc ssasices ween 2,000,000 

ee re 


The common and preferred share in dividends pro rata 
after both have received 7 per cent. 


New York. 


NEw YORK, August 13, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The market is a little quieter, with quite free 
offerings of foreign Pig Iron for early and extended delivery. 
Quotations for spot Iron are difficult to make, the price de- 
pending entirely upon the necessities of the buyer. For de- 
livery in 1903 the following quotations are made: Northern 
Iron, at tidewater, No. I X,$22.75 to $24.75; No. 2 X,$21.75 
to $22.75; No. 2 Plain, $20.75 to $21.75. Tennessee and 
Alabama brands, in New York and vicinity, No. 1 Foundry, 
$22 to $23; No. 2 Foundry, $21.25 to $22; No. 3 Foundry, 
$20.75 to $21.25. Foreign Ferromanganese is offered at 
$51 to $51.50, delivered. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand continues active, and the 
deliveries are still causing a good deal of trouble. Among 
the recent contracts closed is one for 3000 tons for the city 
and one for about 400 tons for Yonkers. 

Steel Rails.—Eastern mills report no further sales of 
magnitude. Importers who are negotiating for large lots 
have not yet closed with buyers. We continue to quote $28, 
at Eastern mill, for Standard Sections. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There has been some im- 
provement in the deliveries of domestic Structural Material. 
A good deai of foreign is offering, but we cannot learn 
that much is being placed. An interesting heavy order, just 
taken, is for about 6000 tons of Bridge work for the New 
Haven road at Bridgeport. We quote, at tidewater, as fol- 
lows, but for small lots and prompt delivery much higher 
prices are being obtained for Structural Material and for 
Plates: Beams, Channels and Zees, 2c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. 
to 2.25c.; Tees, 2c. to 2.25c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
2.10c. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates are 2c. to 2.10c. for 
Tank; 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Flange; 2.25c. to 2.40c. for Fire 
Box. Refined Bars are 1.95c. to 2c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.95c. 
to 2.10¢e, 








Metal Market. 


New York, August 13, 1902. 

Pig Tin.—-A decided change has come over the Tin mar- 
ket since last week. Prices have tended downward, owing 
to an abrupt decrease in manipulation and freer arrivals of 
steamers. Consumptive demand is not quite as good as it 
was heretofore, and reports from Tin Plate manufacturers 
are decidedly adverse to larger deliveries for this industry. 
The arrivals so far this month aggregate 1430 tons, and 
there is one steamer now overdue with 874 tons aboard. At 
the close to-day quotations broke sharply, being as follows: 
Spot, 27.87%4c. to 28.10c.; August, 27.50c. to 27.75c.; Sep- 
tember, 27.10c. to 27.35c.; October, 26.75c. to 27.50e.; No- 
vember, 26.50c. to 27c. The London market declined £2 
at the close to-day, with £124 10s. for spot and £122 7s. 6d. 
for futures. This is a net decline of £3, as compared with 
last week. 

Copper.—The market is considerably lower than last 
week, and the weakness at the decline was very perceptible. 
Yesterday 200,000 Ibs. of August-September Electrolytic 
were sold on the exchange at 11.624¢c. Immediately after- 
ward the purchasers of this lot bid 11.60c. for 800,000 Ibs. 
of Electrolytic at the same delivery, and they were promptly 
accommodated by the same sellers, who figured in the 200,- 
000-lb. transaction. Lake was offered yesterday down to 
11.821%4c. There was a further decline at the close to-day. 
Quotations were as follows: Lake, spot to September, 11.60@c. 
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to 11.7714c.; October to November, 11.60c. to 11.75c.; Elec- 
trolytic, spot to November, 11.50c, to 11.62%4c.; Casting, 
spot to November, 11.50c. to 11.60c.; Standard, spot to No- 
vember, llc. to 11.35c. The London market broke to £51 
16s. 3d. for spot and £52 for futures. Best Selected declined 
10 shillings to £56 5s. The exports thus far this month are 
very small, amounting to but 2900 tons. During the same 
period about 1500 tons arrived here, and much the greater 
portion of it came from England. This fact is placed side 
by side, in the trade, with the English report, which states 
that stocks there have decreased 1200 tons. 

Pig Lead.—The marker is unchanged here, and in Lon- 
don the quotation has advanced 1 shilling 3 pence. The 
Smelting & Refining Company still quote 4.124%4c. for spot 
and 4.10c. for futures. The London market is £11 2s. 3d. 

Spelter.—tThe firm tone is maintained, and prices con- 
tinue to advance. Spot is now .uoted 5.45c, here, and ship- 
ments from the West are commanding 5.387%c. St. Louis 
quotes 5.25¢c. for spot and 5.20c, for futures. The London 
market broke 2 shillings 6 pence to £18 15s. 

Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8&c.; 
Cookson’s, 10c., and other brands, 7c. 

Nickel—Has declined somewhat. Large quantities down 
to ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per lb., according 
to size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high 
as 60c., according to quantity. a 

Tin Plates.—This market is unchanged. The American 
Tin Plate Company are quoting for delivery up to December 
1 on a basis of $4.19 per box of Standard 100-lb. Cokes, 
f.o.b. New York, or $4, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district. Quota- 
tions from Swansea are unchanged at 13 shillings 3 pence. 





The Drawing Office and Manufacturing Costs. 


A correspondent writes to Engineering as follows on 
the subject of drawing office and manufacturing costs: 

The vaiue of a thorough knowledge of processes and 
cost of materials to draftsmen can hardly be overesti- 
mated. No doubt there are many draftsmen who would 
think the consideration of costs, &c., a nuisance; it is 
quite enough trouble for them to get out some sort of 
design without being bothered with the cost of labor and 
materials, but the better men would welcome the system 
which enabled them to do more justice, both to them- 
selves and their employers. I have not, I am glad to 
say, personally come across an establishment where the 
draftsmen are entirely excluded from the works, but 
there seems little doubt but that plenty such exist. Such 
a policy on the part of an employer seems almost sui- 
cidal, and its object is lost in the obscurity of the minds 
of its originators. Work in such cases must be repeat- 
edly sent to the shops, which requires far more expen- 
sive machinery, molding, or what not, than need have 
been the case; while had the draftsman had access 
to the shops to see his work in progress, it is more than 
likely that foreman or “the man on the job” could 
have pointed out the remedy even if he did not see it 
for himself, for such things naturally strike one more 
readily in actual practice than on paper. The error 
can thus be rectified and its repetition avoided, while, 
were the draftsman excluded from the shop, he weuld 
continue to err in the same Girection. 

With regard to prices of raw material, I would sug- 
gest that they should be posted in the drawing office 
at stated intervals—say weekly—and they might be 
plotted on square paper. ‘These, if filed, would form a 
vaulable record, as the fluctuations can be seen at ‘a 
glance, epabling forecasts to be made with some de- 
gree of accuracy which should be helpful in quoting for 
some classes of work. Another point which is too often 
neglected is the keeping of a complete stock list, not 
only of finished standard parts, but of such articles as 
bars, plates, wire, sheet stuff, &c., giving full details as 
to sizes and prices of same. With such a list, kept prop- 
erly up to date, it would often be possible to modify a 
design to a considerable extent, thereby bringing in stock 
material for parts which would otherwise have to be 
specially made or ordered, owing to the draftsman be- 
ing ignorant of what material of a suitable nature was 
in stock, thus appreciably reducing the cost. As to 
giving monetary encouragement to the various members 
ef the staff, this is, no doubt, a thing much to be de- 
sired; but it is rather difficult to see how it could be 
satisfactorily carried out. 
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PERSONAL. 


Among recent visitors to the London office of The 
Iron Age were W. M. Pratt, treasurer of the Goodell- 
Pratt Company of Greenfield, Mass., who is in Europe 
on a business tour, and P. A. Myers of the firm of F. E. 
Myers & Brother, Ashland, Ohio, who has been taking 
a pleasure trip and is about to return to the United 
States greatly improved in health and strength. 

W. B. Bancroft of the firm of W. B. Bancroft & Co., 
95 Fenchurch street, London, E. C., is at present in 
America with a view of arranging suitable agencies in 
England. He is looking for a company desiring to open 
and maintain an office in London rather than for com- 
panies who would furnish samples only and work on a 
strict commission basis. His address is care of William 
H. Martin, 71 Broadway, New York. W. B. Bancroft is 
well known among Americans in London as being the 
compiler of the “ Directory of Americans in London and 
yreat Britain,” a valuable reference book which can be 
found on the desks of most Americans in London. For 
a number of years he was engaged in the export busi- 
ness as representing the American Trading Company. 

E. E. Buchanan, president of the Elmira Rolling Mill 
Company and W. Falck, superintendent of the La 
France Engine Company are directors in the newly or- 
ganized Elmira Trust Company of Elmira, N. Y. 





Charles M. Jarvis sailed for Europe last week. 

Andrew B. Law, who has just been appointed Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade of Great 
Britain, was unti! two years since a member of the firm 
of Jacks & Co., pig iron merchants of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. He retired to become Member of Parliament for 
Glasgow. He is a Conservative. 

M. A. Hays has severed his connection with the 
Southern Railway to become secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

R. W. Davenport has returned from Europe. 

Architects are now engaged on the plans for a hand- 
some house to be presented to the Fritz Memorial Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, at South Bethlehem, Pa., by 
John Fritz. 

Several changes have been made recently in the man- 
agement of the American Shipbuilding Company’s 
yards. A. G. Smith, who has been superintendent of 
the Buffalo Dry Deck Company, has been transferred 
to the South Chicago yard, where he succeeds J. A. 
Ubsdell, Jr. Mr. Smith will be succeeded at Buffalo by W. 
T. Nevens. Mr. Ubsdell goes to the Bay City yard. O. 
T. Warren, who has been in charge at Bay City, goes to 
Cleveland to take up duties in the chief drafting office. 
Delay in securing material for the large number of boats 
under construction will cause a short period of idleness 
in several of the lake yards. The Chicago yard is prac- 
tically closed at present for this reason. 

Justice Cox, Jr., of Justice Cox, Jr., & Co. (Limited), 
sailed for Europe on the “ Friesland,’ which left New 
York last Saturday. Mr. Cox expects to negotiate a 
good deal of business in iron and steel, and has gone 
abroad hoping to facilitate matters in that line. 

F. F. Vandervort has resigned as general manager of 
the Chester Iron & Steel Works, Chester, Pa. The 
Board of Directors has elected Walter B. Ferrier, late of 
the Carnegie Steel Works, at Pittsburgh, to the vacancy. 

Daniel Eagan, president of the American Steel Cast- 
ing Company of Chester, Pa., and vice-president of the 
American Steel Foundries Company, was seized with an 
attack of gastralgia last week. At first his condition was 
thought to be serious, but prompt and efficient efforts on 
the part of the physicians were successful in getting him 
out of danger. Mr. Eagan is one of the most prominent 
men interested in the steel business, and is known 
throughout this country and Europe. 

oo 





It is estimated that vessels worth not less than $10,- 
000,000 will be built on the American side of the great 
lakes in 1903. Twenty-four freight ships are now un- 
der contract; those ordered from the American Ship- 
building Company alone are said to be worth $7,500,000. 


The United States Shipbuilding Company. 


On Tuesday of this week the following statement was 
issued by the Trust Company of the Republic of New 
York: 

The United States Shipbuilding Company were put 
in shape to begin business yesterday and to-day. Mon- 
day the shipyards were transferred, and to-day the great 
sethlehem Steel Company were formally turned over 
after being paid for and became a part of the organiza- 
tion. 

The United States Shipbuilding Company can now 
innke preposals for a complete vessel, armor guns, forg- 
ings, machinery and huli. No other plant, either here or 
abroad, can do this, althongh some do produce ship and 
guns. 

The United States Shipbuilding Company are to-day 
building the largest cargo carrying steamers in the 
world, and nave a fleet in course of construction of the 
value of $37,000,000, composed of every known type of 
vessel, and the total contracts in hand aggregate $50,- 
000,000, Daniel Le Roy Dresser, president of the Trust 
Company of the Republic, added the following state 
ment: 

“The Trust Company of the Republic have to-day 
completed the payments for ail the shipbuilding plants 
held under the options of the United States Shipbuilding 
Company, including the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal.; Bath Iron 
Works and Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine; 
Eastern Shipbuilding Company, New London, Conn.: 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, Del.;: 
Crescent Ship Yards, Elizabeth, N. J.; Samuel L. Moore 
& Son Company, Elizabeth, N. J., and the Canda Mfg 
Company, Carteret, N. J. 

“ This consummates the transaction, and the business 
organization will begin at once by concentrating in dif- 
ferent yards different types of vessels and introducing 
economies, which ought to result in increased profits 
over those shown by the reports given us by the auditors 
who examined the independent companies before they 
were brought together. From advices given us from 
those in charge of the separate plants, and taking into 
consideration the fact that a battle ship can be built by 
the company in the shortest possible time, there is every 
promise of increased business, and the future of the 
company ought to be assured.” 

Mr. Nixon was asked as to the report that the new 
company have acquired the Vickers, Maxim & Vickers 
plants in Englan@, and said: “ Our desire is to put Ameri- 
can shipbuilding establishments upon such a basis that 
we can build foreign ships here. No steps looking to tak- 
ing in English plants have been taken.” 

While no official announcement has been made as yet 
showing the increase of capitalization due to the addi- 
tion of the Bethlehem Steel Company to the organization 
is originally proposed we are informed on good au- 
thority that the capital has been increased from $20,000,- 
000 to $45,000,000. The original issue of $16,000,000 5 
per cent., first mortgage bonds, will stand, but another 
bond issue is planned in connection with the acquisition 
of the Bethiehem Steel Company. 

inpatient 

The Troy Steel Company.—The plant of the Troy 
Steel Company has been sold at auction, W. F. Donovan 
of St. Louis becoming the purchaser for about $525,000 
There are outstanding about $1,350,000 of 6 per cent. 
bonds on which interest to the amount of about $250,000 
has accrued. With the exception of the Albany Iron 
Works, which are being operated under lease by the Con 
tinuous Rail Joint Company, the works have been idle 
for years. The plans of the purchasers have not yet 
been announced. 

a 

The schooner “ John Smeaton” of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s fleet is said to have broken all great 
lakes’ cargo records on August 5 by loading at Two 
Harbors, district of Duluth, Minn., 7461 tons of ore, 
breaking her own record of 7413 tons and that of the 
*Edenborn” of the same fleet, of 7417 tons. 
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OBITUARY. 


SENATOR JAMES M’MILLAN. 
United States Senator James McMillan of Michigan 


died suddenly of acute pneumonia on August 10 at his 


summer heme in Manchester, Mass. He was born in 
Haniilton, Ontario, of Scotch parents, May 12, 18388. 
After graduating from the Hamiiton Grammar School 


he secured eniployment in a hardware store in his home 
our years Afterward he went to Detroit and 
Spent two years in a wholesale hardware house in that 
at the end of which time he was appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad. In 
Isu4+ he joined three other men in organizing the Mich- 
igan Car Company, out of which house since sprung the 
Detroit Car Wheel Company, the Baugh Steam Forge 
Company and the Detroit Iron Furnace Company, of 
each of which James McMillan was the president and 
principal stockholder. He also bought or established 
ear works at various points in the West, and was one 
of the builders and principal owners of the Detroit, 
Mackinac & Marquette Railroad, of which he was the 
president. Other concerns in which he became inter- 
ested were the Detroit & Cleveland Steam Navigation 
“company, the Detroit Transportation Company, the 
l‘irst National Bank and Savings Bank of Detroit and 
the Detroit City Railway. He was also the owner of 
much real estate in the city, and was foremost among 
those who built up the fortunes of Detroit. He was 
lected to the United States Senate in 1889 as a Repub- 
lican, and was serving his third term in that office at 
the time of his death. In his Senatorial career Mr. Mc- 
Millan gained a reputation for exceptionally sound judg- 
ment and sincerity of purpose, great deference being 
paid by his associates to his opinions on all matters. 
s a business man he achieved extraordinary success 
and amassed a large fortune. 
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JOSEPH BOND. 


Joseph Bond, president of the American Radiator 
‘Company, died at his residence in Chicago on the 8th 
inst., after an illness of three months. He was 50 years 
«f age. Mr. Bond was born at Ware, Mass., in 1852. 
ile was a descendant of one of the oldest families of the 
Bay State, and was educated in the public schools, and 
at the Kimbail Union Academy at Meriden, N. H., and 
at the age of 18 entered business life. From 1875 until 
1880 he was engaged in the hardware trade at Waltham, 
Mass. He removed to Buffalo a year later, and became 
«onnected with a firm manufacturing heating appliances. 
Iie was soon made treasurer of the company, and that 
position he held until 1892, when he removed to Chi- 
cago to assume executive contro] of the then newly 
organized American Radiator Company. The growth 
and prosperity of that company are largely due to Mr. 
Bond's tireless industry, his thorough knowledge of the 
technical side of the business, and his unusual organiz- 
ing ability. Under his direction, as president and chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, the company stead- 
ily extended their operations and scope, growing to be 
the largest of the kind in the world, employing 3500 
men, and having factories and branches in several cities 
in the United States and in England, Germany and 
Irance. He was prevented by his close application to 
Dusiness from taking that part in public affairs for 
~which his intelligence and integrity conspicuously fitted 
‘him, but he was a keen observer and an interested stu- 
«lent of political, economic and social questions. He 
was a trustee of the Chicago University, and took a 
«leep interest in its progress. He was a member of the 
‘Chicago, Union League, Quadrangle and Onwentsia 
clubs, but had little time for club life. He aided many 
young men in securing suitable employment and in 
-educating themselves for their vocations or pursuits. In 
-a quiet. unostentatious way he thus helped many a 
young man to help himself, and enabled not a few to 
-continue their special studies at home and abroad. He 
leaves a widow and two daughters. 


WALTER A. SCOTT. 


Walter A. Seott, president of the Illinois Wire Com- 
many. Chicago, died August 9 from wounds received*in 
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his office that day in a quarrel with W. L. Stebbings. 
Mr. Stebbings, who is an engineer of considerable local 
reputation, had been engaged by the company profes- 
sionally on several occasions. Some dissatisfaction 
urose over a shop heating system installed under his 
direction, and the discussion of this matter precipitated 
the quarrel, which had such a lamentable result. Mr. 
Scott was 45 years of age, and a member of the Union 
League, Washington Park and Chicago Athletic clubs. 
A widow and one son survive him. 
NOTES. 

({HRISTOPHER SrENCER, senior member of the firm of 
I. S. Spencer’s Sons, iron founders, of Guilford, Conn., 
died suddenly from apoplexy on August 6 at his home 
in Guilford. He was born in New York City in 1831, 
and went with his father to Guilford when a lad. After 
learning the iron molder’s trade he worked in New York 
City and in Ohio, subsequently taking the position of 
superintendent of the Brantford Lock Works at Stam- 
ford. In 1851 he embarked in the foundry business with 
his father, on whose death, in 1866, the business was 
reorganized under the name of I. S. Spencer’s Sons, 
George L. Spencer entering the firm. The concern have 
achieved a wide reputation for their iron and brass cast- 


ings. 


EDWARD Roberts of Philadelphia, vice-president of 
the Rockhill Iron Company and largely interested in 
railroads, died August 12 at his country home at Rose- 
mont, Pa., aged 70 years. 

inci 


The Frog Mountain Ore Company.—The Frog Moun- 
tain Ore Company have been organized by interests 
conrected with the Alabama & Georgia Iron Company, to 
develop an extensive ore property owned by the Alabama 
& Georgia Iron Company. The property is located about 
5 miles from Spring Garden, a small station on the 
Southern Railway, 12 miles north of Anniston, Ala. 
The Frog Mountain Ore Company lease the ore prop- 
erty from the Alabama & Georgia Iron Company, and 
will build a railroad to the mines, put in steam shovels, 
ore washers, crushers, water plant, &c. The Frog 
Mountain ore property has been examined by most of 
the managers of Southern iron companies, and their 
favorable reports have encouraged the owners to do 
the development above mentioned. 


= ri 


Dewey Iron & Steel Company.—The Dewey Iron & 
Steel Company have recently been incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, for the building and operat- 
ing of furnaces at Brady’s Bend, Pa. The company 
have bought a large tract of land on which will be built 
furnaces and mills for the manufacture of pig. iron. 
‘The land contains large deposits of limestone and cok- 
ing coal, from which coke will be made on the proper- 
ty, and they will use large quantities of lake ores. They 
propose to expend several millions of dollars for the 
building of furnaces, coke ovens and opening of coal 
mines, making this one of the best equipped plants in 
the country. The officials of the company have not yet 
been fully decided upon, but Edward Wilkins Dewey 
of Brady’s Bend, Pa., is the promoter of the new en- 
terprise, and the well-known law firm, Knox & Reed, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., are the legal advisers. 


re 


The Republic’s Sale.—DvuLutTn, MINN., August 12, 
1902.—The sale of the Republic mine at Republic, on the 
Marquette range, has gone through on terms outlined in 
my letter, published in The Jron Age of August 7. A 
large majority of Republic stock has accepted the offer 
of $15 per share made by the Cambria Steel Company. 


— 


Frank C. Roberts. & Co., engineers, of Philadelphia. 
acting for their clients, Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Lim 
ited. of Middlesbrough, England, have placed the con- 
tract for blowing engines with the Southwark Foundry 
& Machine Company of Philadelphia. There are to be 
three compound engines of the vertical disconnected 
quarter crank type. 
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HARDWARE. 


UGUST is usually a month of relaxation in the Hard- 
A ware trade. Business, like man, is affected by the 
dog days. ‘the activity of the spring and early summer 
cannot be maintained throngh the enervating heat of 
this period, and the strenuous exertion of months gives 
way to lassitude and a desire to éscape from the burden 
favorite month for vacations 


man in 


of daily duties. it is a 
and for communing with nature. The busiest 
the trade feels that he has earned 2 rest and is disposed 
to seek a respite from his cares, in the hope that even 
a brief change of scene may enable him to increase his 
vitality and give him fresh energy with which to de- 
vote himself to the new problems with which he may 
have to deal when the fall trade opens up. During this 
leisure period, however, it is impossible to banish com- 
pletely all thought of the future and to dismiss abso- 
lutely ull interest in one’s avocation. Freed for a sea- 
son, brief though it may be, from irksome details and 
the wearisome routine of daily cares, the man of affairs 
nity find his vacation a most favorable opportunity for 
planning a fali and winter campaign. The mistakes of 
a hasty temper, the errors of judgment in handling em- 
ployees, the blunders in overbuying or in underestimat- 
ine the strength of influences dominating the trade, the 
inroads made by more enterprising or less scrupulous 
competitors, all these and other food for reflection can 
be more carefully considered at such a time and the les- 
sons drawn from experience can be applied and made to 
bear good fruit for the future. Many a manufacturer 
or merchant who is known among his colleagues as an 
exhaustless storehouse of nervous energy finds his fort- 
night in the woods or his trip to the seashore most pro- 
ductive, not only in adding to his reserve of vitality, 
but also in giving his brain the opportunity for calm 
consideration so necessary in analyzing the conditions 
which are affecting his trade and determining the best 
benefit from 


course ta pursue to extract the greatest 


them, The absence of the head of a house or of the 


nianager of a department in a 
uvowed pursuit of pleasure may mean vastly more to 


great business in the 
that house a few months hence than can be estimated. 
The relaxation of August may bring its fruitf¥l com- 
pensation in December. 


A considerabie proportion of the retail trade now 
handle Mixed 
satisfactory results. 
the Paint trade is almost entirely in the hands of the 
druggists, in other localities Hardware merchants con- 


*aints in connection with Hardware with 
In some sections of the country 


trol it, and in not a few towns it is divided between 
these two little profit to 
either. ,Lumber dealers also frequently carry Paints, 
often including them with Builders’ Hardware in their 
stocks But the Hardware store seems obviously the 
place in which Paints would naturally be expected by 
those who purchase Paints as well as Hardware. A 
prominent Paint manufacturing company who dispose 
largely of their product to the wholesale and retail 
Hardware trade remark that they know of no related 
line which should interest Hardware dealers as much as 
Mixed Faints, as they can be handled with practically 
The point is made that few 


classes of merchants with 


no increase in expenses. 
Hardware stores have not enough floor space and shelvy- 
ing to devote a portion to a stock of Puints, while mer- 
chants can secure Paint orders without consuming much 
of their time, as customers are thoroughly interested 


when buying Hardware for a house, and will also or- 
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der the Paint necessary for the building if it is so read- 
Dealers 
line of 


ily available and can be included fn one bill. 
are cautioned to use judgment in selecting a 
Mixed Paints, as there are numerous brands on the mar- 
ket which are not worth applying, and a considerable 
part of the expense in painting a building consists in 
the labor. It is therefore particularly desirable to use 
Paint of good quality, and dealers contemplating add- 
ing a line of Paint to their stocks are advised to be sure 
they are getting a reputable brand under the manufac- 
turer’s label, so that in case they should have trouble 
with customers they will be reimbursed by the manu- 
facturer for any expense they are put to for damages. 
Paint guarantee his 
Mixed Paints, and a guarantee of this 


Any reliable manufacturer will 
first quality of 
kind to the inexperienced dealer puts him in the posi- 
tion of taking no chances. 


=_> 


Condition of Trade. 


The most interesting feature of current business is 
the urgency with which manufacturers of general Hard 
ware are solicited to hasten deliveries on orders booked 
in June and July. Such orders are not old, when pres 
ent conditions are considered, and shipments in three 
months would be deemed a good delivery; but the buy- 
ers say they are running short of goods and must have 
additional supplies. Some of the most urgent appeals 
come from merchants who were not long since of the 
opinion that they were comfortably stocked. The heav- 
iest demand for quicker shipment comes from the West, 
where the influence of the heavy crops is always felt 
carliest. Factories are running to their full capacity 
stock. 


already running short the scarcity will be pronounced 


and are unable to accumulate If jobbers are 


when fall trade is in full swing. In some branches, 
notably in those in which great combinations are operat- 
ing, increasing competition has brought about an over- 
supply and some weakening in prices is seen, as, for 
instance, in Wire Nails, Sheets, Tin Plates and Shovels. 
In view of the experience of the past year, however, 
weakness in these lines is not necessarily to be expected 
of the Hardware 


‘The prospects for a large volume of business as the fall 


to extend to other branches trade. 


opens up are too good for the general line to be affected. 
On the other hand, the demand may be found sufficient- 
ly heavy as the season advances to take up the capacity 


of establishments in those branches which are now 


suffering from overproduction. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The feature of interest in local jobbing Hardware 
circles is the continued call for fall goods for unusually 
early shipment. This is especially noticeable in such 
lines as Enameled Ware, Cutlery, Shovels, Axes and 
Barley Forks, to say nothing of the continued inquiry 
for Stove equipment. Most encouraging reports are 
being received from traveling men returning from the 
Northwest and far West, manufacturers’ agents espe- 
cially reporting an unusual volume of business in those 
sections for this time of year. While some falling off 
has been noted in the received for Builders’ 
Ilardware, it is more than usually active for the month 
of August. Manufacturers’ agents report that they con- 
tinue to find greater difficulty in making deliveries re- 
quired than in securing Some of the most 
important manufacturers are still from 60 days to four 
months behind in deliveries. Manufacturers anticipate 
au continued flow of liberal orders from small towns 
within a radius of a hundred miles or two from Chicago. 
In Heavy Hardware no new features have developed. 
Business is fully as active as ever, especially in Struc 


orders 


business. 
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tural Shapes, Spikes, Washers, Bolts, Nuts, &c. The 
earriage trade appears to be still a litthe backward, 


however, but sporadic orders for Tire and Spring Steel 
are being received. While the Wire Nail trade has been 
reported dull, it is notable that manufacturers report 
stocks on August 1 lighter than on July 1, showing a 
liberal distribution whether on old or new contracts. 
Manufacturers of Bed Springs and like material are 
specifying liberally. Some new business of moment 
has been taken. Barb Wire has continued quiet, but 
the Plain Wire trade is fair for this season of the year. 
It is remarkable that the demand for Wire Cloth con- 
tinues, some orders of moment having been placed again 
during the past week. The volume of business in 
Clothes Wringers is worthy of notice, local distributers 
exporting an increase of 75 per cent. compared with a 
year ago for the entire year up to the present time, and 
although the business shows some falling off as com- 
pared with previous months, as usual in August, the 
distribution continues on a liberal scale. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The forward movement of goods reported by the 
jobbing interests at this point continues and the in- 
creasing volume bears out in a most satisfactory way 
the expectations of the trade. All fall specialties are in 
active demand and the extra large call for Builders’ 
Hardware is worthy of special mention. The usual im- 
provement felt at this season for Wire Goods now begins 
to show, and the inquiry at this time, while not showing 
any marked increase over other seasons, is said to be 
of a most encouraging character. The jobbers in the 
heavy department of the market are feeling an improve- 
ment in demand and a gradual expansion of these favor- 
able conditions is anticipated. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand for Wire Nails from mill 
is light, but an improvement is looked for within a com- 
paratively short time. Prices are maintained by the 
mills, and quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
66 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots. ..........0.. eee eee eee $2.05 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.10 
Tip Potatiers 4 CRTIOOR BOB. 6c.i ops ceivccd cose eckeees 2.10 
To retailers in less than carload lots...... piace 2.20 


New York.—Wire Nails from store are moving in fair 
quantities. Prices are well maintained at the following 
quotations: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, 
$2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Tclegraph.—There has been a fair move- 
ment from manufacturers, but the shipping trade has 
been only moderate and prices have been unchanged, 
sales being made at $2.20 in carload lots, and $2.25 to 
$2.30 in smail lots frem store. 

St. Louis. by Telegraph—The demand for Wire Nails 
is showing signs of improvement, and more active condi- 
tions are likely to rule from now on. Carload lots bring 
and smail lots from stock $2.30. 

Pittsburgh.—Wire Nails are very quiet, and there is 
very little forward buying, although mills are reported 
sold up fairly weil for a few weeks ahead. Mills are 
holding prices steady at $2.05, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in 
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carload lots to jobbers. 


Cut Nails.—The market continues unchanged with a 
inoderate demand. Iron Cut Nails are still scarce and 
command a premium over Steel Nails. Quotations are 
as follows: $2.05, base, in carloads, and $2.10 in less than 
earloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination; terms 60 days, less 2 per 
cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—The local market shows no change in for- 
mer conditions. Demand is about in the usual propor- 
tion to Wire Nails. Quotations for carloads and less 
than carloads are as follows: 


I Ni a il a aa a $2.18 
Less than carloads on dock............ a re » ume 
SNe te En ND ei aise ccctkcxsanansencaséc 2.39 
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Chicago, by Telegraph.—Loca} stocks of both Iron and 
Steel Cut Nails are light, and, although the demand is 
only moderate, there is barely enough to make prompt 
shipments on orders received. Flooring Brads continue 
especially There is no disposition to make 
change in prices, however, which continue $2.30 from 
store for smal] lots. 


scarce. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The moderate demand con- 
tinues for Cut Nails, and in the matter of prices we note 
no change. Small lots from jobbers’ stock bring $2.40. 
good for Steel Cut 
Nails, and the regular prices are well maintained at 
$2.05, base, in carloads, and $2.10 in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added, according to the 
Tube Freight Rate Book. Iron Cut Nails are nominally 
the same as Steel, but practically what few there are 
available bring $2.25 to $2.30. 


Pittsburgh—Demand is fairly 


Barb Wire.—JThe fall demand is never as large as 
that in the spring, but requirements are expected to 
exceed those of the present. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days: 


Painted. Galvy. 
To jobbers in carload lots................$2.60 $2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.65 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots................ 2.70 3.00 
To retailers in less than carloads......... 2.80 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph—There has been no improve- 
ment in the demand, but the market has remained 
steady in jobbing lines. Galvanized has continued 
steady at $3 to $3.10, and Painted at $2.80 in carload 
lots, with 5 cents extra for small quantities. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A larger volume of transac- 
tions is reported for Barb Wire, and the total of the 
movement of this product is about the same as in former 
seasons. Prices show no change, Painted selling at 
$2.90 and Galvanized at $3.20. 

Pittsburgh.—There is not much demand for Barb Wire, 
and on account of the heavier extras prices are not so 
well maintained as on Plain Wire and Wire Nails. We 
quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.60; Gal- 
vanized, $2.90; less than carload lots, Painted, $2.65; 
Galvanized, $2.95. 

Plain Wire.—The market is fairly firm, with a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations are as follows, f.ob. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots...............- $2.00 $2.40 
To jobbers in less than carload lots....... 2.05 2.45 
To retailers in carload lots...... pate wars arg se 2.05 2.45 
To retailers in less than carload lots...... 2.15 2.60 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 


other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


2.2 a | ......90.40 extra. 


10..........$0.05 advance over base........ .40 * 
Ei stusiowee Soe Ss . ST” Sake ateectaig: CREED “oo 
I2Zand12%.. .15 “ ig eee. We: 
Ee eee 2 ai = Pry Age gate ac = 
Me araiNesas Joe " ws Ag Ce hn Lae Et 
By Wiese et ae ae - eT Sas AOR kara ” 
Ss ie Gace iad. Me eee vs ' a * 
re | ie " ie Gao Lo: CS“ 
DAsicnsis’ Qo “ “ 1a 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has been a fair demand 
for Plain Wire and quite a number of liberal shipments 
from mills on previous contracts. The jobbing trade, 
while without special feature, has been satisfactory and 
prices have remained steady at $2.20 from store. 

St. Louis, by Tclegraph.—A better demand is noticed 
for Plain Wire and No. 9 continues to be quoted at $2.25 
and Galvanized at $2.65. 

Pittsburgh.—Plain Wire remains unchanged and the 
market is quite firm, which is not surprising consider- 
ing the comparatively low price. We quote Plain Wire 
at $2 and Galvanized at $2.40 in carloads, f.o.b. at mill, 
with the usual advances for small lots. 


School Slates.—The market is very firm, with an ad- 
vancing tendency. Demand is good, but some kinds of 
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Slates are scarce, particularly the noiseless brands. 
Owing to a fire the manufacturers of Wire Bound and 
Web Hinge Wire Bound Slates will probably not be 
able to fill orders for them before November and there 
is therefore no quotable price. Quotations on other 
Slates are as follows: 
OES MN ls wh he we Breda ee hen wee w ed eee 
Unexcelled, &c., Noiseless.............. 60 and 6 tens 
VIGUOE. CeC:, INOMGIONEy.awcc 5 'sds ne vis cus 60 and 4 tens 
Shovels, Spades and Scoops.—The associated manu- 
facturers have taken steps to meet more aggressively 
the competition which has lately been developing so 
rapidly. They are not only understood to have made 
special inducements to large buyers, but have also re- 
duced prices on important lines of their products. While 
list prices and discounts on the general line will remain 
as heretofore, their Bear grade of goods has been en- 
larged by the addition of more patterns and numbers. 
Plain Back and Hollow Back Shovels and Spades and 
Back Strap and Hollow Back Scoops are now included 
in the Bear grade. The reduction in prices on these 
additions thus made to the Bear grade is quite heavy. 
The new Bear grade list is as follows: 


Half Pol- 
Black polished. ished. 
No. 1 Hollow Back Coal Shovels..... $8.00 $8.50 eee 
No. 2 Hollow Back Shovels and Spades. 8.60 Fier $9.10 
No. 2 Hollow Back Eastern Pattern 
OEE Soon ware aaienns CERES 8.00 8.20 8.50 
No. 4 Hollow Back Western Pattern 
| ree err tr re 9.00 Black only. 
No. 2 Plain Back Shovels and Spades.10.00 aces 10.50 
No. 2 Back Strap Shovels and Spades. 9.00 tees 9.50 
No. 2 Back Strap Eastern Pattern 
WR Gnas eulda tated «ken Care cas 10.50 10.70 11.00 
No. 1 Back Strap Western Pattern 
SN cana dekeen camicnane see's 12.00 12.20 12.50 
Hollow Back Furnace Scoops........ 8.00 eels tae arg 
Back Strap Furnace Scoops......... 8.00 


The advance on each additional size above Nos. 1 and 2 is 50 
cents per dozen. 

Steel Snow Shovels have also been reduced by the 
associated manufacturers 25 cents per dozen on the 
Long Handle and $1 per dozen on the D Handle, now 
standing at $3.25 per dozen for the former and $4 for 
the latter. The changes which have been made will 
likely affect the prices of independent manufacturers, 
but it is not yet known what action they will take 

Babbitt Metal, Solder, &c.—More-Jones Brass & 
Metal Company, St. Louis, Mo., issue a folder giving 
special quotations on Babbitt Metal, Solder and Metals, 
in which they call particular attention to the prices 
given on Solder. 


Cordage.—There has been an advancing tendency in 
fibers and the spot price of both Manila and Sisal fibers 
are now quoted the same, Sisal being relatively higher 
than usual. This has made no change in the card price 
of Rope, which, on the basis of 7-16-inch and larger, is 
13 cents per pound for Manila and 10 cents for Sisal. 
Pure Sisal Rope made from fiber bought at the present 
cost entails a loss upon the manufacturer. As some 
makers have fiber purchased at lower than present cost, 
selling prices of Rope are not entirely uniform, but 
sometimes range from 4%, to 1% cent lower than card 
prices, according to size of order. It is not to be sup 
posed that Sisal Rope at the lowest prices is always 
pure. 

Glass.—According to a paper devoted to Glass inter- 
ests present indications point to a discontinuance of the 
strained relations between manufacturers of Window 
Glass and the trade will be controlled during the fire 
of 1902-3 by three combinations—the American Window 
Glass Company, the Independent Glass Company and 
the Federation Window Glass Company, all working in 
harmony. Meetings are to be held soon which are ex- 
pected to bring about these results. It is estimated 
that if all the Glass factories started on September 1 
their product during a run of ten months, added to the 
quantity of Window Glass imported, would leave stocks 
in manufacturers’ and jobbers’ hands September 1, 1903, 
of 3,220,000 boxes, or enough Glass to supply this coun- 
try, exclusive of imports, until March 1, 1904. Trade is 
quiet, awaiting the fixing of the price of Glass by the 
Jobbers’ Association for the coming fire. The Jobbers’ 
Association quotations are as fillows for single and 
double strength: 
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Discount. 
PPO CONES ect satdensktieewndbeedleses! SS and 5 


F’.o.b. factory, carload lots................. evand § 


3 

Oils.—Linseed Oi/.—The new crop of Southwestern 
Flaxseec is not coming into market in sufficient quan- 
tity to effect the Linseed Oil market, but is slightly in 
excess of the corresponding period a year ago. The 
price of the new seed has a declining tendency. ‘The 
Nort western crop of seed is expected to mature within 
two or three weeks, but will not probably begin to reach 
the market before the middle of September. This crop 
is expected to exceed that of preceding years. Its effect 
on the Oil market will depend upon the actual size of the 
crop, the quantity of seed’required by England and the 
size of the Argentine crop of seed: later in the season. 
Under these conditions it is difticult to forecast the fu- 
ture of the Oil market. The demand for Oil in this mar- 
ket is confined to sma!l lots. Quotations, according to 
quantity, are as follows: City Raw, 67 to 68 cents; out of 
town Raw, 66 to 67 cents per gallon. In a recent issue 
of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, in an article relating 
to the purity of Linseed Oil, the following statement is 
made, which may be of interest to our readers: 


Linseed Oil, if pure, should weigh very closely to 
7% pounds per gallon of 231 cubic inches in the crude 
or raw state, and a good fire or kettle boiled Linseed 
Oil about 7 pounds 13 ounces to 7 pounds 14 ounces 
per gallon. The commercial custom, however, is to 
sell Linseed Oil by the gallon, taking it at 7% pounds 
Hence, when a customer pays for 100 gallons of Oil 
he really only receives 750 pounds, or not quite 96° 
gallons. This custom is so well established that in a 
test case, several years ago, the courts decided 
against the plaintiff, who contended that the defend- 
ants, a prominent firm of Oil crushers, had damaged 
their finances to the amount of many thousands of 
dollars by that practice. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The demand for Turpentine has 
been larger during the week than for some time, owing 
to the low prices ruling. Stocks were materially reduced 
at this point, and a higher market resulted. Quota- 
tions, according to quantity, are as follows: Southerns, 
46%, to 47% cents; machine made barrels, 474 to 47% 
cents per gallon. 





“TRADE ITEMS. 


In “ Trade ‘Topics,” a little publication issued from 
time to time by Reineke-Wilson Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the growth of their business from its estab- 
lishment in 1870 is described. In June, 1899, the old 
firm were merged into the present incorporated company, 
the plumbing and gas fitting branch of the business was 
dropped and the company confined themselves entirely to 
wholesale and retail merchandising. In a general way 
the business is divided into three departments, Chande- 
liers, Gas Appliances and Pumps, the demand for which 
has developed to such an extent that eight four-story 
buildings, aggregating 38,000 square feet of floor area, 
are now occupied by the company. In their Gas Ap- 
pliance department are handled Ranges, Heating Stoves, 
Fire Place Heaters, Furnaces, Burners and all supplies 
and appliances for natural and artificial fuel gas. Their 
new factory at Johnstown, Pa., the Century Stove & 
Mfg. Company, will be devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of goods for this department. In the Pump 
department are handled Pumps of all kinds, Wind Mills, 
Tanks, Hydrant or Garden Hose, Lawn Sprinklers, &c. 


THE WABASH SCREEN Door Company, Chicago and 
Minneapolis, manufacturers of Screen Doors, Screen 
Windows and Stove Boards, are erecting a factory and 
warehouse at Minneapolis. The plant will comprise 
two brick buildings of modern mill construction, each 
building being 300 x 80 feet. 


Srmonps Mrc. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., have pre- 
pared an attractive souvenir watch charm, which they 
are sending to those in the Hardware trade on request. 
The charm is a miniature representation of the Simonds 
Shingle Saw, is 1 inch in diameter, gold plated, and is 
provided with a ring so that it may be readily attached 
to the watch chain. 
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SPECIAL BRANDS. 


NTEREST in the discussion as to special brands ver- 
I sus factory brands has not weakened, and we are 
still in receipt of communications in which the subject 
is looked at from different points of view. Several of 
these we take pleasure in presenting herewith as in- 
dicating the way in which the question is regarded by 


some manufacturers and retailers. 


FROM A LEADING MANUFACTURER. 


In taking the position that factory brands are more 
satisfactory for the retailer to handle, I do not want it 
understood that I believe manufacturers can market 
their goods, generally speaking, advantageously to the 
retailer direct, for I realize that 75 per cent. of the Shelf 
Hardware handled by retail dealers can be marketed 
through the jobber to the mutual advantage and profit 
of both the manufacturer and dealer. 

In the article on special brands written by Mr. 
Douglas for The /ron Aye of August 7, he fails to take 
into account that his line of argument applies only to 
the very large jobber; that there are about 500 legiti- 
mate Shelf Hardware jobbers in the United States, and 
not more than ten of these are able to have a special 
brand of high quality running through their entire 
stock and numerous other special brands to represent 
articles of Jower quality. 

Take, for example, Hammers and Hatchets. The 
house Mr. Douglas represents carries six distinct pri- 
vate brands besides the well-known factory brands. In 
Hand Saws alone they carry seven private brands, and 
several of them in all sizes and patterns, such as Hand 
Rip, Panel, &¢c., representing as many qualities. 

Their leading brand, ** Best Made,” they can have in 
the highest quality and furnish through their entire 
stock, but this does not apply to the other 490 jobbers 
whose trade will warrant their carrying only one or two 
special brands, and as they feel they must imitate their 
stronger competitors and have a full line of special 
branded goods, and as some of the lines, the sale be 
ing limited, will not warrant their placing an order of 
sufficient size to command the attention of any fac- 
tory, they put this one brand on medium and even in- 
ferior quality goods; hence the dealer is never sure of 
the quality in private brands. 

That Mr. Douglas is able to sell large quantities of 
his * Best Made” brand is qnite true, but does he not 
coach his salesmen on this line continually? Does he 
not impress on them that their profits and value to his 
house depend largely on their selling everywhere this 
“ Best Made” brand? And the salesman soon learns, if 
he values his situation, he must sell this brand, and with 
Mr. Douglas’ large force of travelers is it any wonder 
that the sales of this brand increase, for it has merit. 

The ten large houses are in position to often test the 
quality of their special brands, but how about the 490? 

No factory of any considerable importance turns out 
one special brand that will amount to half its product, 
but as Mr. Douglas asserts it is often true. It applies, 
however, to “ weak” factories. 

The retail dealer is not, as a rule, protected on a pri- 
vate brand against his competitor across the street, for 
nearly all the large jobbers positively forbid their sales- 
men to give “ exclusives’ in any town—Stoves being : 
possible exception—hence a change of salesmen, which 
is continually occurring, is liable to make a change of 
exclusives,” which the salesman, not the jobber, had 
protected. 

Furthermore, because a competitive retailer has the 
same factory or private brand, this does not mean its 
sale on an unprofitable basis if the dealers are business 
men, and if they are not they soon fall by the wayside. 

A few years since a retailer in the West had the ex- 
clusive sale on this “ Best Made” Axe in a town of 
about 3000inhabitants, when a competitor further up the 
street bought the very same “ Best Made” Axe and 
sold them unknown to the first dealer for nearly two 
years. Dealer No. 1 had the “ Best Made” Axe sign 
hanging over his store door. Then there was a change 
of salesmen, and dealer No. 2 requested an Axe sign 
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also, which was sent him, and not until the Axe sign 
was hung over the street on front of dealer No. 2’s store 
did dealer No. 1 know that they were both selling the 
same Axe, and Mr. New Salesman had some “ explain- 
ing’? to do. Both were business men, obtaining reason- 
able, not exorbitant, profits, and the selling of the same 
brand in no way affected either. 

The main object a jobber has in pushing private 
brands is to free himself from competition. It is an in. 
sult to the intelligence of the retailer for the jobber to 
continually assert that he can furnish under his pri- 
vate brand better goods for $12 per dozen than under 
the factory brand for $15. The $12 may give satisfac- 
tion, but all know they are pushed by the jobber be- 
cause of the better profit they bear. 

The retail dealer from Kansas, who in J'he Jron Age 
of August 7 favors jobbers, simply repeats the line of 
argument some salesman has drilled into him for years 
and sounds like a parrot’s repetition, and if he pays as 
little attention to prices as his article would indicate I 
do not wonder he buys private brands, for he is what 
the salesmen call “easy,” which results, as he inti- 
mates, in being “carried” by the jobber, and we all 
realize when a dealer is * carried”? by a jobber it means 
the dealer does the work and the jobber reaps the profit 
under trusteeship. : Ep. Forp. 


FROM A MISSOURI MERCHANT. 


I have read with much interest the articles in 7'he 
Iron Age for aud against special brands. The one that 
interested me most was that of Mr. Douglas, secretary of 
the Simmons Hardware Company, for various reasons— 
because he comes out in the open, signs his name, says 
who he is, and where he belongs. Most people like an 
open fighter, not one that fights under a nom de plume, as 
if he were afraid to make himself known, or ashamed 
He gives the best reason in the world 
why a retailer should in these days buy: “ special brand ” 
voods—viz., because the catalogue houses do not buy, 
sell or quote these special brand goods. 

The greatest evil to the retailer of Hardware to-day is 
tue catalogue and mail order house, a serious and grow- 
ing evil, who quote cutthroat prices on factory brands. 
Why do manufacturers of first-class goods sell catalogue 
houses anyway, when they know full well that in so 
doing they are seriously injuring and crippling their old 
tried and good friends, the retail Hardware men? 

One writer, who signs himself *“ Manufacturer,” and 
evidently lacks the courage to sign his own name, says 
the retailer doesn’t want to tie up to any jobber. That's 
just where he is wroug. The best thing he can do is 
tv» tie up to the best jobber he can find, and join hands 
with him firmly. A retail dealer only consults his best 
interests by buying from a jobber, keeping his stock well 
assorted on the least possible amount of capital, and re- 
plenishing quickly as soon as he sells out of anything. 

This is the day when promptness is recognized as the 
chief factor in business success. Suppose I am ovt of 
Disstons’ No. 162 Saws, 10 point, I can send to St. Louis 
or Chicago and get one in a day, but to send to the fac- 
tory for one would take a long time to get it. Factories 
do not want our little orders and are frequently out of 
the goods wanted and cannot or do not fill orders prompt- 
ly. There are lots of goods sold by the retail dealer that 
ure so seldom called for that it does not pay to keep a 
stock of them, only a sample, and that sample one 
can get quicker from the jobber than he can from the 
maker. Again, the jobber sends his salesman to see 
you every 30 days, he keeps you posted, tells you how 
the market is going, adjusts all differences, settles all 
claims, tells you what new goods are selling well and are 
desirable additions to your steck, and if, perhaps, you 
want a little favor from the house, he asks for it, and 
he most always gets it. 

So long as the jobber will keep his special brands 
from the catalogue houses, furnish me strictly Al goods 
and guarantee them, I shall think it to my best interest 
to buy special brand goods in preference to factory 
brands, which are now sold at such criminally low prices 
to catalogue houses as enables them to print in their 
catalogue such abominably unhealthy prices as they do. 

Take a supposed case: I want to keep one brand, only 
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of Files and that of fine quality. I buy the ———. I sell 
all my 10-inch Mill Files and have plenty of others. I 
send to the factory for one dozen 8-inch Mill Files and the 
express charges on them make the cost to me greater 
than the price asked by the nearest jobber; but suppos- 
ing I get them all right and a man comes in and wants 
one. I ask him 15 cents for it. He says “ No, I can buy 
it for 10 cents.”” ‘“‘ Where?” says I. ‘ In Chicago,” says 
he, and produces the catalogue or a page of it, and shows 
me the quotation. It is true he is not a cash customer, 
and that he often takes six months to pay me his ac- 
count, and also true that if he sends to the catalogue 
houses for it he sends them the cash forit. If he honors 
me by purchasing it of me, he will not pay more than 
10 cents for it, and wants it charged. Now take the 
other side of this case. I keep the “ Matchless” brand 
of File and buy it from my jobbing friends. I am short 
of one dozen Files. I am sending frequently for other 
goods, and I have the Files come with other things, so 
that the freight is insignificant. The ‘“* Matchless” I 
have sold for years, and guaranteed them all and never 
had one complained of. My customer comes in, and when 
[Task 15 eonts for my File and he says he can buy it for 10 
cents, [say “* No.” He shows me his catalogue, and I tell 
him I don’t keep that kind of a File, that my File is the 
best File in the world, and I stand here day after day, and 
year after year, ready and willing to pay him his money 
back if the File is not satisfactory, and I always sell the 
‘* Matchless” File. No one else in my town has them 
or can get them. It is a great advantage. 

I say to all my brother retail Hardware dealers, stick 
to brands of goods not quoted by catalogue houses, ana 
if necessary, let’s get together and pull all together, and 
induce factories to stop selling these catalogue houses sc 
cheaply, control their retail prices, or let us all join hands 
in an agreement never to buy a dollar’s worth of these 
goods. 

I am not ashamed of my sentiments. Jobbers have 
been good to me. They are protecting me now against my 
worst enemy, the catalogue house, and I propose to stand 
by them. 


BUYING FROM MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


Letter to a Jobbing House from One of Their 
Customers. 

We take pleasure in giving you our views, which are 
formed after a varied experience in this line. There are 
to every question two sides, and each side has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The wise course is to rea- 
son out carefully and deliberately which is the side with 
fewer disadvantages. This we have tried to do, our con- 
clusions being reached not theoretically only, but 
through practical and actual experience. 

We began business by buying from a jobber. We 
had a well selected and assorted stock in liberal quan- 
tities. We soon began to reason, as many do, why not 
buy direct and save middleman’s profit. The more we 
thought of it the more convinced we became that it was 
the proper way to buy goods and make money. We 
abandoned the jobber and began buying from the fac- 
tory. The result was in a short time we were over- 
stocked, and right here we want to impress our opinion 
of the most sericus mistake that can be made in busi- 
ness—overbuying When this condition materialized 
we began to figure on just how much we were saving in 
buying in quantities. We will give one illustration, 
and whut is true in this case holds good all the way 


through. A factory offered us a carload of Hames, f.o.b., 


our store, at the same price quoted by a jobber f.o.b. his 
city. We bought the carload. That was nearly two 
years ago,and we still have a good stock of these Hames 
on hand. We had ten times as much capital tied up in 
Hames as was necessary, and the interest on the idle 
capital will amount to twice as much as the amount 
saved in freight. 

A small jobber is handicapped by having a small 
territory. He generally reaches out 75 or 100 miles. 
Within that radius there is just so much demand and 
no more. When we find we fre overstocked on any 
article we cut the price to make it go. When we get 
our trade loaded up we must hold our goods until our 
trade unloads. The result is we do not make a legiti- 
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uate profit on that article in the endeavor to unload. 
Too much capital is thus tied up in one thing with too 
many chances to find you have bought something that 
does not go, while if you had bought in a small way 
you could let it go at cost and only be out the earnings 
ona small amount. What is true in this case is true all 
through different lines. We have become convinced that 
we will settle on some good jobber whose line is com- 
plete and will buy in such quantities as our trade de- 
inands, instead of having all our capital tied up in two 
or three items. We will see how varied and well as- 
sorted we can keep our stock 

Another thing, we think it a great mistake to buy from 
a dozen different honses when it is possible to concen- 
trate your business with one house. When you buy 
from so many your Iusiness is not worth anything to 
any one, you may say. But will they give us the right 
prices when we give ourselves up to one firm? Take it 
home to yourself. Ilow do you ‘treat a customer that 
you know trusts you and gives you all his business in 
comparison with one that gives you a little and divides 
the balance with a dozen others? Why, his business is 
not worth fooling with. 

A house that succeeds and develops a large business, 
extending over a nuinber of years, does not do so by 
sharp practices and deceptions, but does so by virtue of 
honorable dealings and good goods. Sharp practices and 
eheap goods flourish like a mushroom. In our judg- 
nent another mistake made by buyers is that they have 
an idea that they must bear down on the price just a lit- 
tle every time they buy. The result is they force the 
seller to sacrifice quality just a little to get the business. 
The result is the business is unprofitable. The article 
is made to sell only. The dealer ruins his reputation 
by selling it. Your business will follow the quality of 
what you sell. 

Finaliy, we shall in the future select from among 
the number of large and successful jobbers the one in 
our opinion the most suitable for our needs and confine 
our purchases, as far as possible, to this house. 

To the small jobber and the retailer we would say: 
Buy in small quantities; keep a little of everything; buy 
zood goods. Do not get up the reputation that you are 
a cheap house and bave customers who are customers 
only because they can buy from you cheaper than any 
other house, but draw them to you by the quality of 
your goods and by courteous and kind treatment. Let 
them feel that they can always get what they want: 
thai it is better to buy at home where quick shipments 
can be had, where they are personally acquainted and 
where they can get assistance if “ ever in a tight place.” 
and that you are thoroughly satisfactory people to do 
business with. All these we say are considerations that 
are just as important and as valuable as a “ little better 
price’’ from the manufacturer. 

The legitimate channel of business in our opinion is: 
The manufacturer’s product to be distributed by the 
large jobber to the various local jobbers and from them 
to the retailer and on to the individual customers. The 
sooner this is recognized as the regular order of business 
the sooner will business in all lines become more stable 
and profitable to all the trade. 


FROM AN IOWA MERCHANT, 


I have read with interest the different articles on 
special brands in your valuable paper. It seems to me 
that most of the articles have in mind as the main 
point, “anything to keep the other fellow from making 
a dollar.” I would rather the jobber would make a 
profit on what he sells me than to sell to me at cost. 
However, the jobber will take care of himself. I am 
trying to look out for myself. 

As I see it, it seems that the question is this—Do 
you want to make a profit on all the goods you sell, or 
do you prefer to sell half of them “ without” a profit ? 
I show a customer an Axe, on which is “ Manufactured 
for John Jones & Co.,” and ask 75 cents for it. My 
competitor shows the same Axe marked “ Manufactured 
for John Smith & Co.,” and asks 85 cents for it. These 
customers can not compare goods and prices. Suppose 


they were both the same brand. Without going into 
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details, you all know that it would result in the lower- 
ing of the price on this article. 

I am willing to admit that I that special 
brands are used for the purpose of making a_ better 
profit. That 1 am satistied is the main thing, but sup- 
pose it is? Which is the best for me as a retailer? lI 
have but one competitor so far as my home town is 
concerned, and we buy from different jobbers. We 
have talked this matter over and think it is best. We 
can each get a better profit. There can be no doubt of 
this. Prices can not be compared. Is this worth any- 
thing ? Why do we all work to get some such goods as 
Washing Machines from a factory, who put them in the 
hands of but one dealer in a town? All know why. 
So far as | am concerned I like special brands. I don’t 
care who makes them, and 1 wish my customer couldn't 
tell. The jobber can not afford to “* beat” me. So far 
as the factory is concerned—I am not manufacturing. 


believe 


FROM HOMER P. SNYDER MFG. COPIPANY, 
MAKERS OF BICYCLES, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Having read the various articles printed in your jour- 

nal the past few weeks with reference to the value of 
special brands, and having had some experience in mar- 
keting products in this way, it strikes me that the ques- 
tion has not been entirely covered and that particularly 
the manufacturers who have written along this line are 
biased in their opinions on account of some difficulties 
which they have had while marketing goods at various 
times under special brands. They seem to be so imbued 
with the idea that the policy is wrong and bad that they 
can see only one side of the question. 

The article written by A. W. Douglas seems to the 
writer to cover the question most fully, and the para- 
graph he uses in starting his zrticle is to my mind the 
underlying and foundation principle of this wbole ques- 
tion. ‘“ Any discussion of the value of jobbers’ special 
brands must first take into account tae question of 
merit, as this is the underlying basis of any permanent 
success in this line. It is the neglect of this principle 
that has confused the matter in the minds of those not 
fully acquainted with the facts, so that they have com- 
prehended the sheep alike with the goats in their con- 
demnation.” 

The articles that have been written by manufactur- 
ers especially have seemed to consider the question on 
a universal basis, that basis being that there will be no 
benefit accruing to either party connected with the 
transaction. There can be no question about the bene- 
fits of selling goods under special brand to all three 
parties mentioned—namely, the manufacturer, jobber 
and retailer—providing certain conditions are lived up 
to. There must be a perfect understanding between 
the manufacturer and the jobber, and when this under- 
standing is based upon honesty and fair dealing, and 
when there is merit in the article which is sold under 
special brand, the retailer then has an article that he 
can safely endeavor to build up trade on, knowing that 
he has the guarantee of the manufacturer and jobber, 
and knowing also that the goods which he has for sale 
are perfectly safe to sell on account of the facts men- 
tioned. 

Many manufacturers have been brought into promi- 
nence by marketing their goods through a jobber under 
special brand. It doesn’t follow that the very best manu- 
facturers are those who insist upon putting their own 
name upon the products. Many articles have been suc- 
cessfully marketed under separate brands that contain 
special merit, that were manufactured by obscure manu- 
facturers, and many of these manufacturers have taken 
advantage of the opportunities offered them by jobbers 
who were honest and consistent jobbers, who could see 
that the manufacturer was competent and could im- 
prove upon the product he was offering, and in this way 
manufacturers have built up a large business and have 
become successful, and many of them have made them- 
selves so valuable to the jobber that the jobber has seen 
it to his advantage to use the manufacturer’s name in 
connection with their special brand. 

The writer has in mind an instance where six years 
ago a certain article was started in a large jobbing 
house under a special brand. The first year a small 
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portion of the product of that factory was used; the 
next year a larger portion of the product was used, and 
the third year the entire product of the factory was 
taken and marketed under special brand. The fourth 
year the product of the factory was increased one-half, 
and the fifth and sixth years the product was doubled 
and all sold under a special brand, and in this particular 
case the fourth, fifth and sixth years the manufacturer's 
hame was used in connection with the special brand. 
In fact, the calatogues covering this particular line of 
goods stated that they took pride in announcing the fact 
that the manufacturer mentioned had made this article 
for this jobbing house so many years and so satisfac- 
torily they were now taking the entire product, and the 
reputation of this large house was cheerfully placed 
behind the guarantee of the manufacturer whose name 
they gave. 

The reason for all this seems very plain. The manu- 
facturer saw his opportunity and he took advantage of 
it in the matter of endeavoring each season to make a 
better article and succeeding in his endeavors to the 
extent that the jobber became perfectly confident that 
when his arrangements were made for the coming sea- 
son with this manufacturer these arrangements would 
be carried out to the letter. 

The question is raised that the manufacturer will 
not take as much pains, neither will he try as hard to 
make a perfect line of goods where they are sold under 
special brand as he will when his own name is used. 
1 differ with the manufacturer who makes this state- 
ment. I believe a manufacturer will look after the 
quality of a special brand of goods more carefully than 
he will on those tpon which his own name is put, on 
account of the fact that he has more eggs in one basket, 
especially if any particular quantity of goods is going 
to one house. For instance, if the manufacturer is sell- 
ing 50 per cent. of his product to one jobbing house or 
more, that ‘product naturally is being distributed from 
this jobbing house to a great many dealers, The con- 
sensus of any trouble comes to the jobber from all of 
these different customers, and he becomes aware of all 
of the things that are wrong immediately, and combin- 
ing all of these complaints, he soon has sufficient ma- 
terial in his hands to make the manufacturer no end of 
trouble. 

On the other hand, the goods that are sold under 
the manufacturer’s own name and distributed by him 
are sold ordinarily to a large number of small. custom- 
ers, and the complaints that come in, if complaints there 
are, come in from different sources and can be handled 
separately, and to much better advantage and with less 
anxiety on the part of the manufacturer on account of 
the loss of business from that customer, for if he loses 
a customer on the goods upon which his own name is 
placed he may lose 1 or 2 per cent. of his business, 
whereas, if he loses his customer for the goods sold on 
his special brand he loses 50 per cent. or more of his 
business. 

It seems to me very clear and a very simple problem 
for one to decide with regard to this question covering 
this particular point and phase of the case. The manu- 
facturer will give his best attention to the part of his 
product which is the greatest hazard to his business, and 
it seems to the writer that the greatest hazard to a 
manufacturing industry is the loss of business. 

Finally, I should say, after marketing goods for 
many years under both plans, therefore knowing the 


, merits and value of each, that selling goods under 


special brands where the conditions are right between 
the manufacturer and the jobber is the ideal way of 
doing business, and has as many advantages for the 
manufacturer as it has for the jobber, and the combined 
advantages of the manufacturer and jobber are of great 
and lasting value to the retailer who puts his efforts on 
a line of goods under special brand. 


——oe————___§_ 


EDWARD WILBUR, for the past seven years treasurer 
and manager of the E. F. Reece Company, Greenfield, 
Mass., manofacturers of fine Screw Cutting Tools, has 


, Sold out his entire interest in the company and severed 


his connection with it. 
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Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
: Association. 


HE eighth annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
T Hardware Dealers’ Association assembled at the 
Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, this (Wednesday) morning. 
More than 50 members were in attendance at the open- 
ing session. There were also a number of delegates from 
the Nationai and various State associations, as well as 
representatives of manufacturers and jobbers. Pres! 
dent H. C. Minnie called the convention to order and 
Secretary Weber read the minutes of the previous an 
nual meeting, us well as the action taken by the Execu- 
tive Committee on January 13. President Minnie an- 
pounced the appointments of members to serve on the 
committees of Credentials, Resolutions, Constitution and 
By-Laws. by special request a committee was also ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions upon the death of Senator 
James McMilian of Michigan, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Hardware trade. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


H. C. MINNIE, EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 
The action of this association at its last annual meet- 
ing, which I was unable to attend, is my excuse for 





HENRY C. MINNIE, President 


presiding upon this occasion. I had begun to feel that 
my intimate connection with the affairs of this asso- 
ciation, as an officer thereof, since the date of its organ- 
ization had been such as entitled me to a respite from 
such further duties and that the mantle of our dis- 
tinguished president, George W. Hubbard, should have 
fallen upon other shoulders. Judging from the action 
of the association in the past, I have come to the con- 
clusion, however, that if a member of this organization 
does not want office it is his duty to be exceedingly 
regular at the annual meetings thereof. 

It has always been my aim to keep in close touch 
with the affairs of an organization that I have helped 
to bring into existence and which it has been my pur- 
pose to foster and promote. While losing none of the 
interest and old time spirit which prompted me in this 
undertaking, I am free to confess that pressure of 
multitudinous duties during the past year has made it 
impossible for me to give to the work of this association 
the time and attention that its best interests demanded. 

THE PROSPEROUS CONDITION 


of trade in general for the year just closed has applied 
as well to the business of the retail Hardware merchant 


us to other lines of business and trade. From every 
indication the outlook for the year ahead is exceedingly 
encouraging, and | can see no reason why the Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association of Michigan should not 
take on new life and come to be, as it should be, a 
potent factor in the interest of wholesome and legiti- 
mate trade. The purposes for which it was brought 
into existence are laudable; those purposes, in my judg- 
ment, must be strictly pursued and closely followed in 
order that the best results may be attained. And I am 
here to-day to urge upon every member of this asso- 
ciation the necessity for renewed effort and concerted 
action in promoting the interests of this organization. 


INCREASING THE MEMBERSHIP 


Notwithstanding the large membership that we now 
have, the fact still remains that a very large percentage 
of the retail Hardware dealers of this State are without 
membership in this association. My past experience 
has taught me that those still “ without the fold” are 
waiting to be shown that the purpose and aim of tke 
organization is beneficent. 

It remains for us to demonstrate to all such that in 
systemati¢ organization there is strength; that what is 
good in the way of promoting wholesome trade relations 
for the few should prove of like benefit to the many 
now engaged in like pursuits throughout the State; that 
frequent interchange of ideas cannot fail to produce 
good results, and that such ideas can best be exchanged 
through the channels opened up by an association like 
the one assembled here to-day. 

A FINE LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 

In May last the president and secretary of this asso- 
ciation weré guests at the annual banquet of the local 
organization of Hardware dealers of the city of Grand 
Rapids. I could not help but note with pleasure the 
commendable zeal displayed on the part of the local 
dealers of that city in the ,ffairs of their local organiza- 
tion. Individual effort and concerted action have com- 
bined to make the organization worthy the name it 
bears. The local dealers in that city are satisfied they 
have a good thing and from all appearances I am satis- 
fied they have too. 

THE ASSOCIATION SECRETARY. 

The resignation of Secretary Cozzens made neces- 
sary the selection of a new secretary by the Executive 
Committee, which was done at a meeting of that com- 
mittee in January last. H. C. Weber of Detroit was 


selected to fill the vacancy. It is not necessary for me’ 


to say that any success attained by this association 
during the time Mr. Weber has combined the offices 
of secretary and treasurer may properly be credited to 
the account of this gentleman, who has ever been on 
the alert to promote the welfare and suecess of the 
Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

And in this connection I desire to say that in my 
judgment no better plan could be devised to swell the 
list of membership than by paying an efficient secretary 
a salary that would warrant him in giving a portion 
of his time each year to visiting the local Hardware 
dealers throughout the State, so that he might meet 
them face to face, explain the purposes of the organiza 
tion and secure their membership. Work of this kind 
has been done, and an examination of the reports in 
the hands of the secretary shows that mueh has been 
accomplished through such efforts. 

An examination of the programme of this meeting 
discloses the fact that papers on many practical sub- 
jects will be presented. I trust the discussions thereon 
will be full and complete. For this reason I refrain 
from calling attention to some matters which might 
otherwise be in place in an address of this kind, my. 
views regarding the same being well known to this 
association. 

CATALOGUE HOUSES AND DEPARTMENT STORES. 

I cannot refrain, however, from calling attention to 
that “ thorn in the flesh,” catalogue houses and depart- 
ment stores. I have found that many dealers are cut- 
ting out so far as practicable the line of goods offered 
for sale by these concerns. A little judicious handling of 
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the customer ought to demonstrate to him the folly of 
supporting stores of this kind, when he can buy better 
goods, just as cheap, of his local merchant. 

For the past two years the question of the reduction 
of postage on merchandise has been quietly agitated. 
Your attention may have been called to this under that 
somewhat deceptive heading, “ Parcels Post.’’ I cannot 
help but think that the adoption of the plan, innocent 
as it may seem, would redound principally to the ad- 
vantage of such concerns as I have mentioned. I be- 
lieve it behooves every Hardware dealer to be on the 
alert and endeavor by every legitimate means at his 
command to oppose the adoption of such a scheme. 

In this connection the national organization of Hard- 
ware dealers, in my judgment, will be able to render 
material aid and assistance, and for this and other 
reasons I am very strongly of the belief that no State 
association should fail to be fully identified with the 
National Association. Our interests in a measure are 
largely mutual. What is for the best interest and bene- 
fit of the one ought likewise to be for the best interest 
and benefit of the other. 

The Executive Committee of this association has 
ever been ready to listen to any grievances of*its mem- 
bers, fancied or otherwise. It has ever been our policy 
to deal out exact justice to all, and though we may 
have come short of the high ideals and purposes of the 
association, we feel that if we have erred at all it has 
been an error of judgment and not of the heart. 


ORGANIZATION, GENERAL AND LOCAL. 


BY A. HARSHAW, DELRAY, MICH. 


Your committee having assigned this subject to me, 
I hesitated somewhat about accepting the responsible 
duty of preparing anything on a matter that ought to 
appea? to the good judgment of eyery business man. 

Your presence here to-day as members of the Michi- 
gan Retail Hardware Dealers* Association is clear proof 
that you are, one and all, thoroughly convinced that 
there are benefits to be derived from a well organized 
association of business men banded together for a com- 
mon purpose. 


ORGANIZATIONS ARE ALMOST AS OLD AS TIME, 
and can be traced back to the early history of man. The 
ancient uncivilized and semicivilized people were or- 
ganized into tribes and had strict rules and regulations 
for the government of their members, and later for the 
government of the people and the regulation and pro- 
tection of society. Governments have been instituted 
among men, and whenever any set of people within 
these governments desired to accomplish any great re- 
form or carry out any purpose for the betterment of 
mankind, they found it necessary to organize themselves 
into associations so that they could work together for 
the commen good. 
UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS 

The Hardware men throughout the country have 
been and are still confronted with a condition of things 
that is ruinous to their trade—a condition that handi- 
caps them in their struggle with illegitimate competition. 
Commercial salesmen will call upon the druggist, jewel- 
er and dry goods merchant, and sell Revolvers and Cut- 
lery; the Tinware trade has been ruined by the common 
practice of selling to groceries and bazaars; Stoves are 
handled by furniture and department stores; almost all 
the jobbing houses have special salesmen who call upon 
the factories, mill men, blacksmiths and contractors, and 
are instructed to keep out of sight of the regular dealers; 
co-operative stores are being organized. These, with 
mail order and catalogue houses, curtail and limit the 
trade of Hardware meu generally. Hence the necessity 
‘for the organization of retail Hardware dealers into an 
association, having for its object the correction of these 
and I firmly believe that through our united ef- 
forts much good can and has been accomplished. Man- 
ufacturers are already beginning to see that it is best to 
sell their output through the regular channels of trade, 
and through the influences of our National Association 
certain lines of Axes, Saws, Ice Cream Freezers, Stoves, 
&ec.. are not sold to these demoralizers of trade. In fact, 


evils, 
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Inanulucturers and venerally are 
that they do not sell these people. 

Having accomplished this much during our brief ex- 
istence, we ought to feel encouraged to go on and eon- 
tinue the good work. I am therefore convinced that not 
alone our State, but our national organization should 
receive the hearty support of every retail Hardware 
dealer in the country; not only should we have State and 
national associations, but the dealers in every city and 
hamlet in our land should have a local organization. If 
there are but two dealers in a town, those two should 
meet together often and talk over business matters, 
compare views, and thus become friends instead of bit- 
ter enemies, aS Many competitors are. 


jobbers advertising 


PRICK CUTTING 

that one of the 
evils we have to contend with to-day is the 
ruinous price cutting of competitors in trade, and the 
best way to cure this evil is to organize locally, hold 
regular monthly meetings, rub against each other, get 
new ideas, and thus become more friendly and have a 
better understanding as to the best way to deal with the 


My experience has convinced me 


greatest 


evils of trade and maintain prices at a legitimate profit. 





A. HARSHAW 


To keep the Hardware business within Hardware chan- 
nels, and call a halt to this ruinous cutting of prices 
ought to be the chief object of our organization. There- 
fore our State and national organizations should receive 
our individual efforts to increase the membership, until 
at least 75 per cent. of the retail Hardware dealers of 
the United States are enrolled as members, and thus be- 
come coworkers in the good cause. And when we shall 
have reached that stage we shall then be in a position 
to dictate to the manufacturers and jobbers such terms 
of protection as retail dealers as we are justly entitled 
to. This can and will be accomplished by careful and 
systematic work of onr members. 

In conclusion, I 
may 


would say that our achievements 
small to some, yet enough has been done 
Hardware dealer in our 
State and nation and convince them that their own per- 
sonal and business interests demand that they should 
put their shoulders to the wheel and become working 
members of our organization. | firmly believe that the 
Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association is des- 
tined to become one of the most energetic and progres- 
Sive associations of our times. 


seem 


to appeal t» every intelligent 


icant 

The King City Hardware Company have succeeded 
Slemmons Bros, and Lane & Moore Implement Company, 
both of King City, Mo., and will continue the retail busi- 
ness in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware. 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Buggies and furniture. 
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DEATH OF JOHN G. ROLLINS. 


OHN G. ROLLINS, senior member of the firm of John 
J G. Rollins & Sons, 15 Whitehall street, New York, 
died suddenly at his home in Br oklyn. N. Y., August 3, 
of an intestinal ailment. 

Mr. Rollins was born in Mt. Vernon, Maine, Septem 
ber 24, 1836. Preferring the advantages of a city to life 
on a farm, he left home at 14 years of age and entered a 
commer¢ial house in Boston, Mass., where he remained 
until 1862, when Walter A. Wood of Ho sic Falls, N. Y., 
sent him to England to introduce American Mowing and 
Reaping Machines. In 1865 Mr. Rollins returned to 
America, landing in New York the day of General Lee’s 
surrender. In 1866, convinced that America was des- 
tined to become the leading manufacturing country of 
the world, he arranged with Ge rge H. Gray & Dan- 
forth of Boston, then probably the oldest and largest ex- 
port house in America, to act as their agents, returned to 
England and established himself as an American mer- 
chant for the introduction and sale of American ma- 
ehinery and articles of general manufacture. 

In 1868 Mr. Rollins sent a salesman (now the London 





JOHN G. ROLLINS 


representative of W. H. Crossman & Bro., New York) 
around the world, calling at Australia, New Zealand, 
India, China, Japan and other countries, meeting the 
agent a vear later iu New York on his return via San 
Francisco. Krom that time to 1884 Mr. Rollins con- 
ducted an extensive export business from London, then 
located at Old Swan Wharf, with agents in America, who 
purchased and shipped merchandise as he directed to all 
parts of the world, the business being confined to the 
marketing of American products abroad, the bulk of the 
transactions being limited to the British Empire—i. e., 
the portion represented by the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa, although some 
business was done with the continent of Europe. This 
traffic increased in volume at times to an aggregate of 
$1,500,000 a year, we have been told, which in those days 
appeared larger than it would now. Mr. Rollins some- 
times jocularly ailuded to himself as the American man- 
ufacturers’ foreign missionary, from the fact that he 
was constantly introducing American productioas in the 
foreign markets. 

In 1883 Mr. Rollins sold his business to an English 
company and returned to America as the purchasing 
agent of the company, who are still in the same business 
at the original address. In 1892, Mr. Rollins having 
severed his connection with the old house, established 
himself in New York as purchasing agent for foreign 


merchants. Jn 1896 he took as partners his sons, John 
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and Warren D. Rollins. The latter, after 
several well-known American 
houses, among whom were the Enterprise Mfg. Company 
and Yale & Towne Mfg. C mpany, went to England, as 
his father did 80 years before, to establish branch houses 
in London and Liverpool. where he takes importation 
orders to be forwarded to New York for execution. Both 
sons in the firm were born in London and spent a con- 


G. Roilins, Jr., 


an apprenticeship with 


siderable portion of their youth there. 

Mr. Rollins often remarked that he had purchased 
goods from some of the same manufacturers for more 
than 40 years, introducing in the course of trade such 
well-known goods as the Edge Tools of Collins & Co., 
Collinsville, Conn.; Hay and other Forks of Batcheller 
& Sons Company, Wallingford, Vt.; Pumps of W. & B. 
Douglas, Middletown, Cunn.; Hard Wood Tool Handles 
of Turner, Day & Woo!worth, Louisville, Ky., House- 
hold Speciaities of the Enterprise, Mfg. Company and 
many others. 

As indicative of the quick witted 
the subject of the sketcb the following incident is given: 
A leading New England manufacturing concern whom 
he represented and who were exhibitors at one of the 
[Expositions Universelles in Paris, that of 1878, finding 
that the award for Axes was going to be rendered in fa- 
vor of an Austrian manufacturer, Mr. Rollins accom- 
panied by the company’s representative, drove around 
tbe city until the jury had been assembled, when Mr. 
Rollins gave a demonstration of the respective qualities 
f the exhibits. Placing the Austrian Axe on the 
floor he with the American Axe made a vicious drive at 
it with the which, backed by his fine 
physique and early backwoods training, convinced the 
judges of the superiority of the American article and 
secured them the gold medal. At another time, while 
soliciting an order for Hay and Manure Forks, we be- 
lieve of the Batcheller make, an English farmer came in- 
to the store and asked for a “ prong,” as they term a 
fork. Being shown one of English make he said, “I 
don’t want that; i want an American prong,” the light- 
ness, strength and general effectiveness of the American 
urticle having already commended itself to him, in com- 
petiticn with the clumsy English implement. 

Mr. Rollins was progressive and possessed of pioneer 
qualities; broad minded and quick to execute when con- 
vineed of the desirability of an undertaking. He was of 
a genial, companionable temperament and a good enter- 
tainer. American industries owe much to his courageous 
and inteliigent introduction of their products abroad, and 
he will be missed by a large circle of business and social 
acquaintances. 

The business will he 
by the surviving sons. 


aggressiveness of 


cutting edge, 


continued along the same lines 


k. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and 64 Reade 
street, New York, Saw and Tool manufacturers, are 


continually using novel methods of advertising their 
products. They are now distributing to their customers 
two useful articles as souvenirs, one of which is a 
white cotton duck mechanics’ or carpenters’ apron, 20 
inches long and 22% inches wide. Extending across 
the bottom are two pockets 6% inches deep, while the 
necessary neck and waist tapes make it ready for use 
on receipt. The other is a nickeled cigar perforator 
2% inches long, having a circular tempered steel cutter 
in the center, which in use is pushed forward into the 
mouth end of the cigar, to improve its drawing qualities. 

NEAL & BRINKER, 18 Warren street, New York, suf- 
fered considerable inconvenience through a fire which 
occurred onan upper floor in their building on the even- 
ing of the 5th inst. While the fire was confined to the 
upper floor, a great deal of water was thrown into the 
building by firemen, which ran into the cellar and sub- 
cellar and heavily damaged the stock in that portion of 
their quarters. The stock in the store room on the 
ground floor had been carefully covered, and was but 
slightly damaged. Fortunately the counting room es- 
saped without damage to its contents. The firm were 
compelled to take a complete inventory of the stock to 
ascertain the extent of the damage, which is well cov- 
ered by insurance. 




















HE summer meeting of the Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association of Nebraska was held in Lincoln, 
Neb., on Wednesday and Thursday, August 6 and 7. 


OPENING EXERCISES. 


The meeting was called to order by the president, 
C. W. Morton of Omaha, who announced opening prayer 
by Rev. L. P. Ludden. After prayer Governor Ezra P. 
Savage made an address of welcome, expressing his 
pleasure at meeting so representative a body of Ne- 
braska’s business men. The Governor said his first 
start in business was in a Hardware store, and this fact 
made his feeling toward them of the warmest. The 
great prosperity among the farmers and cattlemen of 
the State, as shown by the fact that purchasers of 
school lands were paying off their obligation five, ten 
and even 17 years before they had to pay them, just 
because they had money they did not know what to 
do with better than invest in land, was an indication 
that every business man in the State was prosperous. 
He spoke of the credit and collection laws of Nebraska, 
which were among the best of any State, and which 
enabled business men to carry on an extensive trade 
with the surety of certain payments and easy collec- 
tions. 

Mayor H. J. Winnett, being introduced, welcomed the 
b.embers heartily to Lincoln, tendered the freedom of 
the city and made numerous pleasing personal remarks 
which caused the visitors to feel that the chief executive 
of the city was in sympathy with their work. 

C. W. Morton, president, responded in a happy vein, 
touching upon the remarks of the Governor and the 
Mayor, which were to the point, and continued by com- 
plimenting the visiting members on the good showing 
already made, the evident sincerity of purpose, and 
urged the cultivating of good fellowship and an ac- 
quaintance among the dealers which would result in 
unity of purpose and general good to every member. 
The building and strengthening of this organization 
must and will continue, and every dealer in Nebraska 
should place himself in the ranks. We can get along 
without the other fellow, but “ good will toward men” 
should certainly commence among the family of Hard- 
ware merchants, 

A short recess was taken to enroll new members and 
select committeemen. During the recess each member 
pinned his card, with name and address, above his 
badge, and thus made it easy for the promotion of ac- 
quaintance. 

Committees Appointed. 


The meeting was reconvened and President 
appointed committees as follows: 

NOMINATIONS.—M. E. Haight, Crete; L. 
Fremont; Henry Veith, Lincoln. 

PRESS AND ReEsOoLUTIONS.—Frank Hoecker, 
Nathan Roberts, Omaha; Max Uhlig, 
Cornell, Ord; Ed. Johnson, Clarks. 

Sergeant-at-Arms, H. T. Moore of Alma, Neb. 

A few informal remarks followed, in open session, 
participated in by Secretary Hall of Lincoln; H. Henke, 
Grand Island; Nathan Roberts, Omaha: Morris Hussie, 
Omaha; Henry Veith, Lincoln; J. C. Cornell, Ord; 
Thomas Bartlett, representing a Stove manufacturer; 
Elmer E. Henkle, representing a Chicago jobber, and 
others of the members, in which much of interest was 
discussed, and the meeting adjourned with the members 
in the right feeling for the hard work to 
with the closed sessions of the next day. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


According to plans arranged by the Reception Com- 
mittee the dealers and their families were furnished 
complimentary tickets and escorted to Lincoln Park and 
enjoyed a rare treat in the address given by General 
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Iitzhugh Lee. After the address an informal banquet 
was tendered by the same committee, and it was cer- 
tainly a relaxation for every member. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


At 8 o'clock the dealers were taken in a body in car- 
riages to the Experiment Station of the Nebraska State 
University, and this feature, as one of the dealers ex- 
pressed it, was worth his visit to the meeting. The re- 
turn from the farm was timed so that the meeting was 
called to order at the State Capitol promptly at 10 a.m. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, and after 
a short discussion approved. After roll call the secre- 
tary’s report was read, showing a balance in the treas- 
ury of $146.10. 

M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, unable to be present, 
but sent a very interesting letter, which was read by the 
secretary. 

Other letters from absent members were read, and 
then followed a general discussion. 

Many of the older members gave practical illustration 
of good results obtained by following certain business 
methods; J. F. Goehmer and S. C. Cook, competitors, of 
Seward, told of 15 years spent in business enmity, and 
of three years just past in business friendship, the lat- 
ter resulting in good to both dealer and customer. 

This brought out personal business rules, followed by 
the respective dealer in the conduct of his business. C. 
H. Rudge, who had just closed a deal on Wednesday, in 
which his firm signed a lease for 15 years, at an annual 
rental of $12,000 per yvear, gave some inside history, 
which was instructive te every dealer present. 

It was a lively and enthusiastic meeting. Many ques- 
tions were asked by dealers who realized the opportunity 
to get the benefit of some other dealer’s expensive ex- 
perience, 


was 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The meeting was called to order at 2.30 by the presi- 
dent. combination of circumstances both 
Chancellor Andrews and Thomas Nelson of Diller, Neb., 
were unable to appear. The time for business, however, 
seemed all too short 

The Press Committee reported resolutions of thanks 
to various persons fer courtesies shown and to the local 
press for assistance rendered. 

The Nomination and Finance Committee reported that 
as this was a called meeting there was nothing for tiem 
to act upon. 

Reports of the other committees were for the benefit 
of the members only, and all reports were approved and 
ordered spread on the records, 

It was also moved to have all memberships received 
up to and including August 8, 1902, enrolled as charter 
members. 

The time for adjournment arrived too soon, and in 
the general leavetaking every member expressed his in- 
tention to spread the good work and make the next an- 
nual mecting the banner meeting. 

The next annnal meeting will be held at Lincoln at a 
date to Le decided upon by the Executive Committee. 

Both the president and-«secretary desired to be re- 
lieved from office at this time, but as every man is ex- 
pected to do his duty, and the mémbers present were 
against a precedent for resignations, they will continue 
to hold office until the regular meeting. This will make 
the meeting interesting, as there are many members who 
will make first-class officers. 

The president uppointed as delegates to the National 
Association Nathan Roberts, Omaha, and Harry J. Hall, 
lincoln. 

The committee appointed on insurance consists of 
Messrs. Huasie of Omaha, Henke of Grand Island, Goeh- 
her of Seward and Uhlig of Holdrege. 
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List of Those in Attendance. 
The following is a list of the dealers in attendance at 
the meeting: 


H. T. Moore, ‘Alma, Neb. Cc, A. Scamman, Friend. 

H. J. Egelston, Alma, A. F. Ladwig, Friend. 

Kimel Barns, David City. L. A. Winchell, Greeley. 

Leon Baker, Lincoln. M. D. Hussie, Omaha. 

H. Hehnke, Jr., Grand Island. O. L. Miller, Ravenna. 

J. B. Thomas, Lyons. A, Shimonek, Wilber. 

J. C. Michelsen, South Omaha. F. D. Kees, Beatrice. 

M. E. Haight, Crete. J. W. Haws, Minden. 

C. W. Morton, Omaha. Max Uhlig, Holdrege. 

Nathan Roberts, Omaha. E. S. Hayhurst, Loup City. 

Henry Veith, Lincoln. N. F. Stine, Phillips. 

Ed. Johnson, Clarks. Cc. A. Fetterman, Germantown 

John J. Cloos, Fremont. W. T. Coleman, McCook. 

J. C. Lee, Fremont, J. S. Berkheimer, Clatonia. 

L, F. Holloway, Fremont. A. F. Riechers, Adams. 

W. W. Weaver, Tilden. F. A. Playsek, Milligan. 

Walter Gaebler, Winside. F. J. Hoerger, Sutton. 

H. N. Thorn, Blair. J. A. Miller, Adams. 

F. W. Arndt, Blair. Cc. H. Rudge, Lincoln, 

Charles P. Schneider, Syra- E. E. Lineoln, MeCool June. 
cuse. F. J. Harris, Sterling, 

G. H. Glaser, Stanton, F. J. Bahr, Eagle. 


Chas. F. Schram, Omaha. 
John Franta, Crete. 


T. V. Weinholdt, West Point. 
Frank Hacker, Friend. 


L. A. Higgins, Harvard. I. J. Uldrich, Tobias. 
A. E. Small, Crete. A. L. McDonald, Eagle. 
Ernest Hoppe, Lincoln. Cc. J. Vineent, Alvo. 


“W. E. Jakway, Lincoln. S. C. Oak, Seward. 

H. J. Hall, Lincoln. J. F. Goehner, Seward. 
W. C. Klein, Milford. Milton Rogers 

George EF. Isaman, Hastings. pany, Omaha. 

Frank Stanton, Clay Center. 


Representatives of Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


A. H. Nixon represented E. C. Atkins & Ce., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Nixon displayed a fine line of samples 
of Saws at the Lincoln Hotel, and distributed among the 
visiting dealers Aluminum Key Chains, which were ap- 
preciated by the recipients. 

Mr. Corbin, representing Charter Oak Stoves, St. 
Louis, had a fine display of his Stoves at the Lindell 
Hotel, and pinned gold plated Ranges on the coat lapels 
of those who called to see his display. 

R. H. Riffel, representing the Gold Coin Stove Works, 
had an elegant display of his 1902 samples, and was kept 
busy showing the advantages of Gold Coin. 

The Acorn badges distributed by the representative 
of Rathbone, Sard & Co, called many visitors to examine 
the sampies, which had been arranged in artistic group- 
jing in one of the parlors of the Lindell. 

Many other representatives of manufacturers and job- 
bers were present to assist in making the visitors feel at 
home and caused the members to feel gratified by the in- 
terest shown in their meeting. 


g 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
vequest from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues,.quota- 
tions, @'c., relating to general lines of goods. 


Early on Friday morning last the greater portion of 
the interior of the office of P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, 
Conn., was destroyed by fire. The purchasing and sales 
department suffered the heaviest loss, many papers re- 
lating to orders being consumed, together with the en- 
tire collection of catalogues of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the American Hardware’ Corporation. 
Manufacturers are requested to send copies of their 
catalogues to the purchasing agent, A. N. Abbe, to re- 
place those lost. 


The Cash Hardware Store, Lewiston, Idaho, have re- 
cently increased their capital stock to $50,000. The com- 
pany do a wholesale and retail business in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricuitural Im- 
plements, Paints and Oils, Glass, Sporting Goods, Har- 
ness, Vehicles, &c., and also conduct a tinning, heating 
and plumbing department. The establishment formerly 
occupied by the concern was burned out February 14 
last, entailing heavy loss. Several months since they 
took pussession of their new warerooms, which front 100 
feet on D street and 150 feet on Fifth street, the total! 
floor space being over 40,000 square feet. The arrange- 
ment of the main store room is very convenient and at- 
tractive, low shelving of neat and original design being 
a special feature. A well-built and convenient gallery 
encircles the storeroom. The company solicit quotations, 
&c., from manufacturers in their respective lines, as 
noted above. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THe ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPOUND & CUP 
PANY, Adam Cook’s Sons, proprieters, 313 West street, 
New York: Catalogue relating to Albany Lubr.cating 
Compound, Compound Cylinder Oil, Machine, Signal and 
Lubricating Oils and Brewers’ Lamp Oil. 

Marcus Mason & Co., Produce Exchange, New York, 
manufacturers of plantation machinery for coffee, rice, 
sugar and cocoa: Catalogue No. 33, in Spanish, contain- 
ing many new designs and appliances relating to their 


Com- 


special industry, the proper cure and preparation of 
coffee. A corresponding English edition is in course of 


preparation, and will be supplied later. 

THE BRUNHOFF Mra. Company, Hamilton, Ohio: 
Catalogue of Hardware Specialties, principally intended 
for advertising purposes. The catalogue shows a large 
variety of Cigar Cutters, Cigar Lighters, Match Stands, 
Box Openers, Tobacco Cutters and Slicers, Plug Tobacco 
Shavers, &e. 

METAL STAMPING COMPANY, 468-472 West Broadway, 
New York: Illustrated catalogue and price-list No. 115, 
112 pages, covering their line of Carriage Trimmings 
and Hardware. They call attention to the assortment 
of Carriage Goods which they manufacture, including 
over 500 different articles and styles. 

MONARCH GRUBBER MFcG. Company, Lone Tree, Iowa: 
Catalogue illustrating their line of Monarch Grubbers, 
Hustler Feed Grinders, Stump Pullers, Monarch Pitless 
Wagon Scales, &c. The company manufacture several 
different sizes of Stump Pullers, which are guaranteed 
to stand a strain of from 20 to 125 tons. 

THE UNION HARDWARE Company, Torrington, Conn., 
New York office, 95 Chambers street, in charge of the 
Tower & Lyon Company: Tackle Blocks. A catalogue 
illustrates with price-list a large assortment of varied 
lines of Tackle Blocks. The company have endeavored 
to give complete information in the simplest form for 
the guidance of buyers of these goods. 

THE UNITED ELECTRIC HEATING Company, Detroit, 
Mich.: Catalogue July, 1902, supplement No. 30, Electric 
Cooking Ovens and improved Glue Pots. The supple- 
ment illustrates new designs and additions to the com- 
pany’s line of manufactures. 

A. D. Lueteint, Bluffton, Ohio: The Kebele Cream 
Separator. An illustrated circular describes the Separa- 
tor, and gives a number of testimonials. 

Bristol, Conn.: 
Catalogue No. 2, 


THE WALLACE BARNES COMPANY, 


Small Springs of every description. 


July 1, 1902, is devoted to illustrations and descriptions 
of Motor, Clock, Compression, Hinge and Special 
Springs. 


ENERGY ELEVATOR CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.: Hand 
Elevators and Dumb Waiters are described in an illus- 
trated catalogue and The company confine 
themselves exclusively to the manufacture of these 
goods, including all attachments and appliances for the 
same. 


price-list. 


NIAGARA ScREW Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Illustrated 
descriptive catalogue and price-list of Standard Milled 
Screws. The company are also prepared to make spe- 
cial work which can be done on a Screw machine. 

THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS ComMPANY, New Haven, 
Conn., have just issued their 1902 catalogue, arranged 
in three sections for the convenience of dealers, con- 
sumers and shooters in general. It has been the aim of 
tue company to make the catalogue in every way bet- 
ter than The cover is attractive in 
colors. 


its predecessors. 


THE KEYSTONE Mra..ComMpaAny, Buffalo, N. Y.: Cata- 
logue No. 12, devoted to Ratchets, Socket Wrenches, Drill 
Sockets, Adjustable S Wrenches, Boring and Thread- 
ing Tool Holders, &e. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Company, 100 William street, 
New York: Catalogues relating to Asbestos, Hair Insu- 
lator, Asbestos Roofings and Electrical Supplies. 

JoHn S. Lenea’s Son & Co., 4 Fletcher street, New 
York: Illustrated descriptive catalogue and price-list of 
Weldless Cold Drawn Steel Tubes, Geneva and Storm 
King Bicycles, Bicycle Materials, Sundries and Tools. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 
BRITISH LETTER. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hastinas gone | 
NorFo.s 8r., Lonpon, W. C. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 

VERYBODY has been clearing up in preparation for 

the August bank holidays, and speaking generally 

and with few exceptions, there are very few orders for 
future delivery. The season is, of course, over for sum- 
mer goods, and whatever orders come in from now on 
will be on autumn account. Judging by appearances, 
there will be some activity in the heating, lighting and 


furnishing departments. Tubes of copper, brass and 
wrought iron are in fair request, but there is a distinct 
slackness for seamless steel tubes. There is also a 


weakening in the business done in cast iron water pipes. 
Inquiries are coming in for oil Lamps and Lamp Stoves. 
Another class of business much favored in Birmingham 
is that of high class crystal and metal Lamps for do- 
mestic use, but this trade is being hard hit by the in- 
creasing popularity of electric lighting. Shop and car- 
riage Lamps, however, are selling well. Kitchen Stoves 
and Grates have, of course, been adversely influenced 
by the exceptionally bad building season, but Gas Stoves 
for cooking and heating are selling well, and for the 
better class of kitchen Ranges there is also a good de- 
mand. The employment is regular in the brass Cocks 
and Taps, Hydrants and Unions departments. 

In the electrical branches, however, most activity is 
seen. There is a growing demand for the cheaper kinds 
of electric Lamps and Fittings, but this trade is still to 
a large extent in the hands of Americans and Germans. 
So good is this trade likely to become that large works 
are to be erected at Witton, near Birmingham, for the 
supply of electric carbons and other lighting accessories. 
These works are to be built by the General Electric 
Company, and will extend over 106 acres. The carbon 
factory will be the first of its kind in the country. Re- 
cently some good orders have been received for export 
for Hearth Furniture, Stamped Goods and Door and 
Window Fastenings. In anticipation of the shooting 
season, gunsmiths are busy, particularly on high class 
Guns, but in the cheaper lines the Belgians are carry- 
ing all before them. So far as orders on oversea ac- 
count are concerned the week has been a dull one. 

There is more activity in the South African market, 
and attempts are made to send larger consignments. 
Orders from China and the Far East are up to the aver- 
In both the home and foreign departments Build- 
ers’ Ironmongery is now selling more freely, as also are 
Hurdles and Feneing, while Galvanized Goods are in 
marked request on export account. As I have frequent- 
ly remarked, the trade for best Locks is good, but for 
the inferior qualities the demand continues to be exceed- 
ingly slack. The Sheffield trades have again had a bad 
week, particularly the silver plating industries. Some- 
thing has been done in sterling silver wares, bought, of 
course, by wealthy visitors who came over for the coro- 
nation, but on the whole all the big business prepara- 
tions made for big sales at coronation time have sadly 
miscarried. 

implements for New Caledonia. 

It would seem that the French colony of New Cale- 
donia, not finding French Agricultural Implements to 
their liking, or too dear and unsuitable, has applied for 
permission to import foreign Implements duty free. A 
decree was last week issued by the French Government 
authorizing this step. Exporters on the Western Amer- 
ican coast should note this. 


age. 


Screws in Spain. 

It is suggested that a manufactory of all kinds of 
gimlet pointed Screws for wood work might be put up 
in Spain, preferably at Barcelona, with every prospect 
of success. There is an immense demand for such 
articles in Spain, and at present no such industry ex- 
ists. Up to within a year ago no Screws were made in 
Spain. A factory has been established in Bilbao, but 
does not do much business. The duty on Screws reaches 
neariy $30 per ton, which, with freight and exchange, 
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inust so enhance the price that a well equipped factory 
should make money. I transmit the suggestion for what 
it is worth. 

Hardware and Metals in Turkey. 


In The Iron Age of July 3 I made some comments up- 
on the trade of Constantinople. It may be remembered 
that I pointed out that, for various reasons, there had 
been a decentralization of trade and that goods for- 
merly bought in the capital are now imported direct 
from the countries of origin by the several ports of Tur- 
key, particularly Smyrna and Trebizond. Turkey covers 
such a relatively wide area, both in Europe and Asia, it 
is not easy to generalize upon trade conditions within 
its boundaries. It must be obvious, however, to any 
one who studies its physical configuration and geogra- 
phical position that to capture the trade of Western 
Asia, American exporters must first get a foothold in 
the numerous Turkish ports on the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. We have lately been hearing a good deal about 
possible commercial developments in Persia. Russia is 
undoubtedly making strenuous efforts to secure eco- 
nomic dominance over that mysterious terra incognita, 
but the straightest caravan route to Persia should be 
from the Eastern Mediterranean ports of Tripoli or 
Beyrout (Beirut) or from the southeast cost of the Black 
Sea, by way of Trebizond and Erzeroum. Near to 
Beirut is Damascus, even yet an emporium of no mean 
influence for the Far Eastern trade. There is a line of 
railway from Beirut to Damascus. Further, a railway 
is projected from Damascus to Mecca. It is the express 
wish of the Sultan that this line be built, but the per- 
ennial emptiness of the imperial money chest makes 
its building very slow. Still, a beginning may be re 
corded: 14,000 tons of rails from Cockerill & Co. of 
Seraing, Belgium, and 1500 tons of screws and fish- 
plates have been supplied. Wood sleepers are given 
gratis by the viloyets of Aidin and Salonika and large 
quantities have already arrived. Three locomotives of 
12 tons and one of 8 tons have been obtained from 
Belgium. Germany has supplied some necessary ma- 
chinery, including iron tanks each of 15 tons capacity. 
Ipswich, England, has sent stone breaking machines. 
Altogether 23 miles of rails and 50 miles of earthwork 
have been completed. Doubtless this line is mainly de- 
signed for the convenience of Mohammedan pilgrims, 
but its commercial possibilities have not been over- 
looked. From Mecca caravan routes shoot out east in 
all directions, across Arabia and to the Persian gulf. 
In Oriental countries they never move quickly, but the 
mere statement of these facts indicates clearly enough 
the importance of watching, if not actually getting into 
commercial touch with this tract of country. Of course, 
aceess to Mecca is easy enough through the Suez Canal, 
down the Red Sea, to the port of Jiddah, but the dues 
in the canal are very heavy and would naturally be 
avoided if the Hedjaz railway were completed. Oddly 
enough, however, transit in Asiatic Turkey is cheaper 
by eart than by railway. The Beirut-Damascus Rail- 
way Company have made many attempts to attract 
freights by offering large discounts on large consign- 
ments of goods, but they cannot meet the keen compe- 
tition of the carts and wagons traveling over the old 
road. This mode of transit is 30 per cent. cheaper, and, 
in addition, there is a saving effected by avoiding car- 
riage to and from the station. 


The Beirut Trade 
Turning inore specifically to the imports into 
Turkish territory of Metals and Hardware, the follow- 
ing table will show at a glance exactly what Beirut 
bought last vear and from what countries: 


how 


Quantity. Price , 
Tons perton. Value. 
From Belgium: Iron and Steel goods... .800 $31.50) 
ae .160 $2.50 } $35,000 
Ae ena ere eee a 100 50.00 J 
From Great Britain: Iron and Steel goods.175 40.00) 
Galvanized Sheets.......... ey 55.00} 16.500 
BE wilveedians kieeewake ‘ 150 45.00 } 
From Sweden: Iron and Steel goods .250 52.50 13,000 
From Germany: Iron Beams........... 120 83.00 4,000 


Note should be made that the Iron Tubing bought 


from Germany was made by the American National 
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lube Company, who have a depot in Belgium. The 
price was $50; the British price $5 less. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the British Tubing is thicker 
than the American make, and as Tubing is sold in 
Beirut by weight, the buyer secures a greater length of 
the American Tubing. Nails were bought from Bel- 
gium, America and Italy. The Italian make is giving 
way before the American, which is considered to be 
better and cheaper. About 1000 cases containing 25 
bundles were bought during the year from Belgium at 
the rate of 30 cents per bundle. The Americans sent 
1300 cases of 10 bundles selling at 36 cents, while Italy 
sold 300 cases at 38 cents. Another line of goods bought 
by Beirut merchants was 800 Iron Stoves for cooking 
and heating, mostly from Belgium, at prices ranging 
from $5 to $25. Birmingham, England, sold 155 cases 
of Bedsteads, containing on an average five pieces, and 
valued at about $15, sale price. A few Wire Mattresses 
were in request, but Spring Mattresses are mostly in 
favor. From Liverpool came 650 bundles (each contain- 
ing a dozen) of Buckets, sold at about $2 per dozen. 
Iormerly there was a good demand for Tin Plate, but 
owing to the use of empty petroleum cases for general 
purposes this trade is declining. Three hundred and 
eighty cases of Tin Plate sold at an average of less than 
$4. It is now recognized that America is keenly com- 
peting with Germany and Belgium in Hardware goods, 
especially Nails, Hinges ani Screws. Heavy ocean 
freight rates handicap Americans, but with an increase 
in the volume of trade freight rates will pro rata be 
reduced. The value of Hardware imported into Beirut 
last year was about $110,000, of which America secured 
nearly half. There is yet another line of Metal Goods in 
demand in Beirut—viz., Firearms. Revolvers, Rifles and 
Cartridges are sternly prohibited; so only Sporting 
Guns and empty Cartridge Cases pass through the cus- 
toms. These come mainly from Belgium and last year 
amounted to 18) cases at about $200 per case. Smuggled 
Virearms probably reached $20,000. 


The Trade of Damascus. 

Lying slightly inland, southeast of Beirut, is the 
ancient city of Damascus, calling up memories of 
ancient days of splendor. Even yet, however, Damas- 
cus has to be reckoned with as a commercial center of 
no mean importance. To begin with, it carries on vari- 
ous manufacturing enterprises. Its weaving was 
famous in other days; Damasks are, of course, a well- 
known form of fabric. To this day 5000 handlooms 
are in operation, employing 10,000 workmen. In 
Damascus, too, are to be found about 20 Jacquard 
looms. Next in importance come the manufacture ‘of 
Furniture, Upholstery and Ornamental Wood Work, 
more or less_ inlaid with so-called mother-of-pearl. 
Then, as in ancient days, comes Copper and Brass Work, 
famous for its artistic hammering and chasing, often 
inlaid with silver and engraved. Mosaic wood and 
bone work is another industry. Out of it are manu- 
factured many ornamental and fancy articles, some of 
them very beautiful. The foregoing industries demand 
skilled craftsmanship, but in addition may be men- 
tioned Rope making, Glue making, Starch making, Cot- 
ton spinning, soap boiling, Saddlery, dye works and bis- 
cuit making. Nor must we forget that from Damascus 
comes that delicious sweetmeat known as “ Kamar-ed- 
din,” which is really a dried and preserved apricot, 
minus the bitter kernel. It is no wonder then that the 
population exceeds 150,000. Apart from the indus- 
trial life of the city, Damascus is, so to speak, 
the market town of an exceedingly rich agricultural 
center, growing grain in great profusion. The districts 
of Hauran, Jebel Druse and Caza of Ajlun supply grain 
over many portions of the Turkish Empire. Thanks to 
a hot sun and unusually good irrigation, fruit trees and 
vegetables spring up almost without cultivation. There 
is every reason to suppose, therefore, that great as has 
been the trade of Damascus in the past it may look to 
the future with confidence. What is mostly wanted is 
capital and—I suspect—less corrupt government. There 
can be no doubt that when the German Kaiser paid his 
dramatic visit to Jerusalem he was not unmindful of 
the commercial possibilities of Beirut and Damascus. 


It necessarily follows that Damascus must be a fair 
sized customer for Metal Goods of various kinds. 
Damascus is influenced in its purchases of Hardware 
and Metal Goods by Beirut imports, although it does 
quite a large purchasing trade on its own account. Last 
year its purchases were as follows. I also add the coun- 
tries of origin: 


Article. Qualfttity. Value. Countries of origin. 
Hardware, cwts.1,560 $80,000 Germany, France, Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary, America, 
Great Britain. 
Iron, toms...... 646 45,000 Sweden, 50 per cent 
Belgium, 40 per cent. 
Great Britain, 10 per cent. 
Copper, tons.... 63 30,000 Great Britain, 80 per cent. 
Belgium, 
France, + 20 per cent. 
Germany, } 


J 


Brass, tons 33 15,000 telgium. 
Qo SS eee 22% 15,000 Great Britain. 
Nails, cwts.’....1,957 7,500 Belgium, 70 per cent 


Italy, 15 per cent. 

France, 10 per cent. 

America, 5 per cent. 
yi, jy) --.- 30,000 Belgium. 


So far as old established connections are concerned, 
the tendency is for Belgium to gain at the expense of 
(;reat Britain. The British share is really very small— 
a few Iron Bedsteads of the cheapest description, some 
Cast Iron Kitchen Stoves and a remnant of miscella- 
neous small things, unconsidered trifles, such as Blue 
Tacks. It is thought that in the near future the rich 
agricultural districts round about Damascus will be- 
come heavy buyers of the lighter forms of Agricultural 
Implements. Finally, it may be noted that Belgium is 
doing better than its competitors, mainly because it gives 
better terms of credit and attends faithfully to small 
orders. 

a 


EXPORT TRADE, 


HE following cbservations concerning exports of 
American products, manufactured or agricultural 
in character, are made by men whose mercantile experi- 
ences begun before the Civil War and continued with- 
out intermission, until the present time, in the market- 
ing of American goods in all the leading countries of 
the world. They represent the mature judgment of men 
it the head of great export houses who, earlier in life, 
have traveled the countries they talk about. 

The American method of getting trade in foreign 
countries is similar to our diplomatic methods. We 
ignore secrecy and indirectness, and seldom dicker. We 
make our ultimate prices at first, and it takes time to 
edueate foreign buyers that our first price is our last 
one. When once they recognize this fact it is of enor- 
mous value to us in the expansion of trade. The note- 
worthy characteristic of the day is swiftness; not only 
doing something, but doing it quickly, this being one of 
the reasons for the American aggressive advance in 
every direction. If England were to attempt the reform 
of the underground tramway system in London it would 
take as much time in preliminary negotiation as Mr. 
Yerkes will take to finish the job. One of the most re- 
markable influences in the introduction of American 
methods is the seliing method. The American stores 
abroad are utterly different in appearance from those 
of the foreign cities in which they are located. The 
effect of the American establishment stands out from 
the street, and when the possible buyer gets inside he 
finds stocks of merchandise which, for quality, quantity 
and diversity, were never dreamed of there before in 
some lines. 

A few years ago when trying to sell Electrical Ap- 
paratus abroad foreign consulting engineers not in- 
variably insisted on alterations in designs for the in- 
stallation, until the factories abroad had enormous 
investments in patterns, from which only one set of 
reproductions had been made. American goods had 
one set of types and our ultimatum to the foreigner was: 
“Take them or leave them.” They were the highest 
product of special knowledge, and have now won their 
way. One great obstacle to American export trade has 
been the clannishness and narrow mindedness of Eng- 
lish consulting engineers. It has been the custom of for- 
eign buyers of plants to pass all orders through their 
engineers, who, in order to show their usefulness, must 
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find something to criticise and who see in the establish- 
ment of types the minimizing of their importance. 
They, therefore, have put innumerable obstacles in the 
path of American manufacturers, but to-day a vast 
amount of American apparatus and machinery is or- 
dered on the good faith and skill of the American manu- 
facturer. This results in greatly curtailing the impor- 
tance of English consulting engineers, “vhich now is 
much less than in the past. 


The existence of the present fight in freight rates 
from New York to South African ports will produce a 
certain transference of orders to the United States. 
Past experience has shown that freight wars result in 
an increased flow of exports to markets where goods are 
cheapened by low rates of freight, and that in conse- 
quence of this new lines of merchandise are introduced. 
It is also a mercantile experience that when thoroughly 
introduced fromm these, or other causes, they generally 
stick. The present difficulty with American export busi- 
ness is that the United States has increased its traffic 
beyond its facilities for producing, particularly in steel. 
When the domestic demand slackens we can resume our 
export trade in steel together with other commodities, 
which has been checked by the enormous home demand, 
far in excess of supply. 


Eras of lower prices in the United States are ob- 
viously coincident with eras of expansion of the export 
trade. We had such era before the last wave of 
prosperity arrived. When we get in the trough of the 
commercial sea again the export trade will not only 
resume, but greatly increase its importance. It will also 
prevent what used to huppen at the time of a depres- 
sion, and it behooves manufacturers to keep the strong- 
est possible grip on it and not be tempted by big domes- 
tic prices into entirely letting it go for the time. It is 
a wise preeaution to hold what good trade they have 
even at the exnense of some profit. Then they can ex- 
pand it when the home market fails them, aided greatly 
by the fact that they have kept the trade alive by fur- 
nishing partial quantities, if unable to fully execute all 


orders. 


an 


A new departure concerning exportation comes from 
a man specially qualified to give a broad intelligent 
opinion, and one who is used to large daily transactions. 
It is diametrically opposed to a doctrine of long stand- 
ing that the way to extend our trade is to meet the for- 
eigner’s views by making his designs, patterns, &c.. 
such as he has been accustomed to, trusting to a bet- 
ter and longer acquaintance to raise him to our level, 
when we happen to be further up. The new idea is to 
compel the buyer to take our standards as we are pre- 
pared to make them well and economically, in large 
quantities, rather than dawdle with small special orders 
that natives of England, France, Germany, Austria, &c., 
with their cheap labor are better qualified to supply. 
Their way undoubtedly returns much larger profits, but 
on a smaller volume of business. Where the difference 
is based on a wbim or prejudice his idea is to make an 
attractive price for a thoroughly good article, accepted 
in the United States, if it will serve the purpose and give 
him that or pass on to some one more progressive who 
ean be induced to take the flis experience is 
that many of the foreign buyers have already got to 
that turn in the road, and it does not pay to fuss with 
the little fellow who only buys a restricted amount any 
way. In other words, we want the big orders, and the 
small special ones may go to the Continent. 


goods. 
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UNDER date of 29th ult. the Kirk-Latty Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, announce that in connection with 
the manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws, Tacks, 
&e., they are now operating an Express Wagon de- 
partment, and are in a position to accept orders for 
Boys’ All Steel Express Wagons and Velocipedes, Toy 
Wheel Barrows, &c. The company intimate that they 
will make nothing in this line but the best. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


G. W. Bruske, wholesale and retail dealer in Hard- 
ware. Stoves, &c., Saginaw, Mich., is building a large 
addition to his establishment. ‘The new building will be 
a four-story brick structure, with 50 foot front on Lapeer 
avenve and 90 feet on Warren avenue. It will be con- 
nected with the building now occupied by Mr. Bruske, 
which fronts 25 feet on Genesee avenue and 25 feet on 
Lapeer avenue, and is about 100 feet long. It will have 
all modern improvements, such as electric elevator, 
steam heat, &c. The ground floor of both buildings will 
be used as salesroom and oftice. The other floors and 
basement will be used as storage and packing rooms. 
Mr. Bruske commenced business in September, 1867, and 
the volume of his trade has increased from year to year. 
With the addition referred to he expects to more than 
double the wholesale and retail trade now done. The 
new building will be completed and occupied, it is ex- 
pected, by October 1. 


The Myers Hardware Company are a pew concern at 
Blackburn, ©. T. They are retailers of Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Harness and Agricultural 
Implements. 





Feitus Bros. have purchased the stock of Geisen- 
berger & Baker, Natchez, Miss., and will continue the 
wholesaie and retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements and 
Sporting Goods. They have added a line of Paints to 
the former stock. 


D. R. Thomas has purchased the Hardware business 
formerly conducted by Haley & Bower, Fairview, O. ‘T. 
Mr. Thomas will erect a larger building for the business 
and muterially increase the stock. 


E. L. Condron, Portsmouth, Iowa, has disposed of his 
Hardware, Stove and Farm Implement business to M. J. 
Schafer, formerly of Dunbar, Neb., who will continue at 
the old stand. 





Fred. C. Duvall of Los Angeles has purchased an in- 
terest in the Hardware and Piumbing business of J. H. 
Linkletter & Co., Whittier, Cal. 


McCullough Hardware & Saddlery Company have 
succeeded W. McCullough in the Hardware, Stove, Agri- 
cultural Implement and Sporting Goods business in Cle- 
burne, Texas. 


W. H. Worden, in the Hardware, Stove and Farm Im- 
plement business in Garnett, Kan., has been succeeded 
by Keezel & Worden. 

, 

The Hardware store of Philip Koch, Watonga, O. T., 
was recently destroyed by fire. Mr. Koch is at present 
occupying temporary quarters near the old stand, pend- 
ing the completior of a new brick building. 


. 

A. M. Hucke Hardware Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
have incorporated with a capital stock of $5000, paid in. 
The business of the company has been removed 
to 541 Main street, where they have three floors, giving 
them a great deal more floor space than formerly. H. J. 
Hucke, founder of the business, intends soon to retire. 

The Will Moore Hardware Company, Waxahachie, 
Texas, have been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$7000, to carry on the general Hardware business. 


Ritchey & Harding are successors to Ritchey & Son 
in the Hardware business in Warren, Ark. 








The Hardware store formerly conducted by Spratt & 
Haggard, Fairfield, Lowa, is now being conducted under 
the style of Spratt & Johnson. The line covers Shelf 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Wagons, &e. 
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Trout & Matthias have succeeded J. B. Trout in the 
Hardware business in Maquoketa, Lowa. 


Claussen & Bollers have disposed of their Hardware 
and Farming Implement business in Pender, Neb., to 
John H. Behrens. 


Miller Lea is suecessor to Miller Lea & Co. in the 
Hardware, Farm Implement and grocery business in 
Rogersville, Tenn. 

Bradberry Bros. have sold their Hardware and Agri- 
cultural Implement business in Hurley, 8. D., to A. F. 
Elliott. 


Aug. M. Crook & Son have succeeded Augustus M. 
Crook in the wholesale and retail Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stove and Mill Supply business in Trenton, 
N. J. The business was established by Lanning & 
Crook in 1881. 

M. M. Rodenberger bas sold his interest in the firm 
of De Monbrun & Rodenberger, Shelbyville, Ill., to John 
Bennett, and the style is now De Monbrun & Bennett. 








W. Trusler has succeeded W. Trusler Hardware Com- 
pany, Eskridge, Kan. A new Implement house, 50 x 150 
feet, two stories, has just been erected. 

W. N. Spring has his Hardware business in 
Onawa, Iowa, to A. W. Mann and James Folck, who 
have adopted the style of Mann & Folck. The new 
proprietors are buildiug a new store, which will be 116 
feet deep. 


sold 


Carr & McClung, who evtered the Hardware business 
at Wellston, Ohio, two or three months since, have sold 
out to R. W. Goddard. 





Killam) Hardware Company have succeeded J. W. 
Graves & Son in the Shelf and Heavy Hardware busi- 
ness in Albany, Mo. 


W. H. MeGuiston has disposed of his stock in the 
Auburn Hardware Company, Auburn, Ind., to John H. 
Leasure, Harry J. Swarts and Miss Edna A. Davis, and 
has retired from the concern. 

Geo. Coe has sold out his business in Athens, Ohio, 
to F. KE. Goldsberry, who will continue the sale of Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Sporting Goods at the old stand. 

J. L. Maleolm started in business at Uniontown, Pa., 
ia January, 1883. Now two rooms together measuring 
4) x 80 feet, connected by an arch, are required, one be- 
ing devoted to a full line of Hardware, Farming Imple- 
ments, Harness and Mining Supplies. In the other room 
Hous? Furnishing Goods are carried. When the latter 
line was added the establishment had the distinction of 
being the only store in the county carrying this class 
of goods. 


-_ —_— — 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Wool Dusters. 


The Wool Duster Company, Plano, Ill., manufactur- 
ers of wool dusters, mats, &¢., call special attention to 
their new patent aluminum ferrule wool dusters, which 
made of imported wool, with extra 
fine enameled handle. The patent ferrule is referred to 
as not only keeping the duster in perfect condition 
while being washed, but also giving finish and salabil- 
ity to the duster. Each duster is a solid color, and the 
goods are packed assorted colors one dozen in a box. 
The company call attention to their new Wall 
brush, made of soft lamb’s wool. The wool spread is 
about 8 x 12 inches, and the handle is 5 feet in tength. 
This brush is intended for wiping walls, picture frames, 
hard wood floors, &c., and is said to take up the dust 


are described as 


also 





® 
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like a damp rag and will not scratch or streak the walls 
or ceilings. 


‘* Best Yet’”’ Riveter. 

The F. H. Smith Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., are 
making the “* Best Yet” riveter, which is made of mal- 
leable iron with case bardened steel plunger and anvil. 
It is provided with an automatic adjustment for differ- 
ent lengths of rivets; is fitted with a pocket for hold- 
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roller, Columbia grooved wood roller, and Columbia 
adjustable wood roller, all of which have some feature 
peculiar to themselves. The adjustable roller signifies 
the form of munutacture by which an adjustment of 
about 6 inches can be made instantly by merely loosen- 
ing a small screw, getting the exact length and then 
tightening the screw to make the roller secure, thus 
avoiding any necessity for cutting the roller to make a 
fit. The Columbia grooved wood rollers have a tongi- 





Columbia Shade Roller, Quaker Construction. 


ing rivets; a punch for strap work, and is neatly finished 
in black japan and gilt. In using the machine the rivet 
is dropped head downward into the pocket, the work 
inserted between the pocket and plunger and the lever 
pressed. The company make a large line of riveting 
machines, and will send illustrated catalogue on re- 
quest. 


An Improvement in Laying Shingles. 


The Galesburg Cornice Works of Galesburg, Ill., who 
manufacture architectural sheet metal work, have been 
placing on the market a stamped metal hip shingle for 
the protection of hips on shingle roofs. The shingles 
are stamped from tin or galvanized iron in an orna- 
menta! design, and are of suitable length, to be laid in 
each course of shingles, so that the hip covering will 
have sufficient lap, while they are constructed so as to 
be self adjusting to different widths of shingle exposed 
to the weather. A small off set or shoulder in the side 
of the metal shingle, made to fit closely against the butts 
of the wood shingle, serves as a gauge in putting them 
on and effectively closing up the inevitable triangular 
opening that would be left at this point if a continuous 
metal or wood covering were used. The point is made 
that while the hip shingles are ornamental and make a 
pleasing finish for the hip lines of a roof, they are inex- 
pensive, costing only a little more than the plain pieces 
of tin that are commonly used. The manufacturers sell 
these goods direct to the hardware trade, and state that 
the shingles are rapidly becoming a staple article. 


Armor Brand Steel Tapes. 


Keuffel & Esser Company, 127 Fulton street, New 
York, have recently put on the market a new line of 
steel tapes in nickeled steel cases, which are of excel- 
lent quality but more moderate in price than other steel 
tapes of their manufacture longer made. The tapes 
are & inch wide, graduated in feet, inches and eighths 
on one side, in 25, 50, 75 and 100 foot lengths. This line 
of tapes will be technically known as the Armor brand. 
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Spring Shade Roller, Quaker Construction. 


Columbia Shade Cloth Company, Hartford Building, 
corner Seventeenth street and Broadway, New York, 
have just put on the market a new form of spring shade 
roller, Quaker construction, as here illustrated. It will 
be seen that this form of construction precludes the 
entrance of dirt or threads from the frayed side of the 
shade, thus clogging or interfering with the free action 
of the ratchet. The ratchet end consists of two circular 
disks between which the two brass pawls operate, as a 
ratchet, in lowering or raising the shade. The manu- 
facturers claim for this roller an always positive action 
of the pawls, smooth and easy bearing and exceptional- 
ly neat appearance. It is also stronger and more dura- 
ble from improved methods of manufacture, and the 
springs are thoroughly tested before being inserted in 
the roller. It is made in 1, 114 and 114 inch diameters, in 
lengths up to 64 inches. The ordinary stock is brass 
mounted, including the brackets. This improvement 
will be used in connection with their Columbia wood 


tudinal groove to receive the upper end of the shade 
and a new curved sheet steel device to secure the cloth 
to the roller in the place of tacks. 


a 


The Lloyd Fire Screen. 





The accompanying illustration shows a fire screen 
which is made up in three or more panels, as desired, 
of various widths. It folds flat and takes up little space 
when not in use. The frame is 5-16-inch round rod and 
the fabric is made of very fine coiled wire of special 
design, furnished in dull black, brass or oxidized copper 
finish, with ornamentations of different colored glass 
balls. The screen may also be used as a spark guard. 
The Licyd Mfg. Company of Minneapolis, Minn., manu- 
facturers of the screens, are giving special attention to 





The Lluyd Fire Screen 


the production of steel and iron goods, also to auto- 
matic machines for weaving coiled wire fabrics 
ro 


Acme Condensed Milk Pitcher and Can Opener. 


F. M. Bower Company, 165 Chambers street, New 
York, are manufacturing and introducing the Acme 
combination condense milk pitcher and can opener here 
illustrated. This device is designed as a receptacle or 
container for the ordinary 1-pound can of condensed 
milk. The top shown in Fig. 2 is easily removable, so 
that a fresh can can be slipped into the lower part of 
the pitcher, as indicated by Fig. 3. Then the upper por- 
tion having the spout is put in position and the spout 
lid with its triangulav can opener is forced through the 
top of the can, so that in actual use the condensed milk 
passes directly from the can through the triangular open- 
ing and so through the spout, which is kept closed by 
a coiled spring in the hinge, when the thumb pressure, 
as seen in Fig. 1, is removed from the lever. Each side 
of the equilateral triangle is 1144 inches, the entering or 
forward part being 1 inch, sloping rearward to *% inch, 
thus giving a shear or cutting motion as the top is 
forced downward through the cover of the can. In size 
the opener is 3 inches in diameter and 45% inches high 
over all. What is claimed for this device by the manu- 
facturers is that ordinarily condensed milk crystallizes 
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from contact with the air, much of the contents being 
wasted as well as injured by exposure to unsanitary 
influences, but by the use of this milk pitcher the coen- 





Fig. 1.—Acme Combination Condensed Milk Pitcher and Can 
Opener. 


tents of the can may be entirely utilized and that the 
quality of the milk does not deteriorate, as the milk 
remains inaccessible to all foreign and unhealthful in- 





Fig. 2.—Inner View of Top Section with Can Opener. 


fluences. It takes but a moment to replace the ean and 
have it ready for use. The pitcher is made in one size 


only, but in both nickeled tin and silver plated ware. 
‘\ 





Fig. 3.—Lower Section, Containing Can of Milk. 


While this article is suitable for use anywhere in con- 
nection with canned milk, it is especially recommended 
to stewards of yachts, outing and tenting parties, tour- 
ists, bunters, campers, &c. 


ee 


The Williams Pump. 


The Williams Pump Company, 404 South Senate ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, Ind., are offerirg the pump shown 
in the accompanying cut, Fig. 1 of which represents 
the pump ready to pull out for repairs, Fig. 2 showing 
it in the act of lifting water. The barrel of the pump 
is 8 inches in diameter, made of steel boiler tubing, and 
being of uniform size requires no cylinder, as the entire 
stock acts as such. In order to repair the pump the han- 
dle and fulcrum are taken off, the bucket is dropped, 
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or 





as shown in Fig. 2, over the valve cage at the bottom; 
the rod is then turned to the right several times and 
the entire working parts of the pump are pulled up, as 
in Fig. 1. It is explained that a bar across the valve 
cage raises the poppet valve in the bucket, which al- 
lows the water to pass through, and that the valve 
cage and the check valve being lifted off the seat the 
suction is broken and the rod, bucket and valves can 
be drawn out with ease. It is pointed out that this 
arrangement obviates tearing up the platform, getting 
into the pit and uncoupling rusty pipes to take out the 
bucket and valves. After repairing the parts they are 
put in the same position as before, placed in the barrel, 
dropped to the bottom and the screw rod is turned to 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The Williams Punip. 


the left until the bucket and valve cages are discon- 
nected. The fulcrum and handle are then replaced, and 
in ordinary wells, it is remarked, the pump will work 
without priming. The time required for repairing the 
pump is stated to be 15 minutes. The bars in the valve 
caps and the lugs on the cage form a brace to allow 
the bucket and valve cages to connect or disconnect by 
means of threads. The pump has a brass drain cock 
that can be opened or closed at will, to prevent water 
freezing and bursting the pump. It also prevents a con- 
tinual waste of water. The base being fastened by set 
screws is adjustable. The manufacturers state that the 
flow of water is perfect and that the pump has no age 
limit. 
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Bathtub Equipments. 


The facihty with which special sanitary devices can 
be manufactured and the which 
they are sold have led to their being extensively used 1} 
the plumber, notwithstanding that he may feel 
regret at having so little occasion to do the lead work, 
in which there was an opportunity for him to display 
his skill and in which he took a great deal of pride. 


reasonable prices at 


some 





Fig. 1 The Twenticth Century Trap. 

The A. Y. MeDonald & Morrison Mfg. Company of Du- 
buque, Iowa, have brought out a series of new devices 
to aid the plumber in making bathtub connections. 
One of their principal fixtures is the Twentieth Century 
drum trap, shown in Fig. 1, which is made of cast iron, 
having a 4-inch outside diameter and with inlet and 
outlet tapped for screw joint connection. The top of 
the trap is reinforced around the outer rim and threaded 


to receive the nickel plated brass screw top, which ex- 


tends beyond the diameter of the trap, so that it may 
rest on the floor, and which is provided with a %-inch 


with a 
in Fig. 


square nut, so that it can be readily removed 


wrench. A sectional view of the trap is given 





Fig. 2 Sectional 


Trap 


View of 


2, and its connection with the bathtub in Fig. 3. From 
these it will be seen that a body of water rests not only 
in the trap, but in the pipe leading to it. This trap can 
be used in connection with any connected waste and 
overflow, and with different kinds of bathtubs. 

in order to facilitate the connection of the waste and 
overflow with the trap proper the concern have brought 
out the special brass, nickel plate slip joint connection 
shown in Fig. 4. This is made 5 inches long, allowing 
considerable variation to accommodate different lengths 
of bathtub legs or unevenness in the flooring. A tight 
joint is made around its upper surface by means ofca 
special form of tee that is used in connection with it. 
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Another specialty adapted for use with the supply 
und waste pipes to any plumbing fixture, which is 
shown in Fig. 5, consists of a new type of floor flange, 
which is threaded above and below, the lower portion 
being threaded for 14-inch wrought iron pipe, while the 
threaded for %-inch and *%-inch brass, 


upper end is 





Fig. 3 Showing Trap Connected with Bathtub. 

nickel plated or wrought iron pipe. The floor flange, as 
shown by the cut, can be used either as a direct pipe 
connection or with a slip joint for different sizes of pipe 
on the upper end, so as to allow more variation in the 
hight of the fixtures and avoid the necessity of cutting 





Fig. 4.—A Slip Joint Connection. 


the pipe to the absolutely correct length. It is claimed 
that with these devices a bathtub can be connected by 
the plumber with less labor and less time than by the 
old methods with lead traps and piping. It also affords 
a character of equipment that eannot be destroyed by 





Fig. 5. 


Floor Flange for Supply Pipes. 
rats or dented by workmen or penetrated by the nails 
and screws of the carpenter. All of these advantages 
will be readily appreciated by the practical man. The 
company are distributing circulars illustrating and giv- 
ing detailed description of these various bathtub equip- 
ments. 





